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The No^allaqali of Zuheyr rendered into ISnylish, with an introduction 
and notes. — Jiy C. J. Lyvll, C. S. 

IFow war arose boiwoeii ‘Abs and Diibvau from the Kace of Dal^is : 
wbo fell llieivin, and who slow thorn ; A\bat famous Days were gained by 
oilber kill : whai songs ^^ore made to tell of valiant deeds done, and what 
dirges oxer brave men tliat dii'd : how the heads of Dubyan were slain at 
till* (Mstern of el- Hab.i’.ih, and how ‘Abs wandered forth thereafter through 
many strangi* hnulN : all this may be told at another season. What is now 
to ' j related is the manner in vshicb peace was made, and the brother tribes 
reconciled together. 

' Then' nas a certain lord of DubyAn, by name el-Harith son 
‘Auf sou of Abii l laritheh, of the house of Ghe}5 son of Murrah son of 
Sa*d, great in wealth and fame among the kindred of Fezarah. He said 
one da}' to bis uncle's .son, Tvharijeh son of Sinun — “ Thinkest thou that 
any whose daughter 1 aski'd in marriage would deny her to me ?’* “ Yes,’* 

he answered ; “ Who?” said el-Harith. “ Aus son of Haritheh soaof Ija’zn 
of Tayyi’,” said Kharij?b. ^J'hon said el-HArith to his servant — Mount 
with me.” So they mounted one camel together, and rode until they came 
to Aus son of Harithi'h in his owm Land ; and they found him in his house. 
And when he saw el-llarith son of ‘Auf, he said — Hail to thee, O Harith 
“And to thee,” said el-Harith. “What has brought thee hither, O H&- 
rith?” said Aus. “I have come a- wooing,” answ'ered ho. “This is hot 
the place for thee,” said Aus, and turned his back upon him and spoke no 
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word more. Then Aus went in to his wife in anger. Now she was a 
«roman of ‘Abs : and she said — “ Who was the man who slippped at thy 
door, with whom thou hadst such short speech ?** He answered — “ That 
was el-H&rith son of ‘Auf son of Abu Harithch the Murri, the lord of the 
Arafe.** “ What befell thee that thou didst not bid him alight asked 
she. “ He dealt foolishly with inc,” said he. “ IIow so she asked. 
“ He came a- wooing,” he answered. “ Dost thou Avish to wed thy 
daughters ?” she asked. “ Yes,” said he. And if thou wilt not give one to 
the lord of the Arabs to wife, to whom then wilt thou wed her ?” Nay,” 
he ansAvered, “ the thing is done.” “ Nay but,” said she, make amends 
for Avhat thou hast done.” Hoav ?” he asked. “ Follow after him and 
bring him bsick with thee.” “ How should I do so, Avhen that has befallen 
which has befallen betAA^een mo and him ?” She answered — “ Say to him 
— ‘ Thou foundcst me in anger because thou didst propound to me suddenly 
a matter Avhereof thou hadst not spoken to me before, and 1 was not able at 
the time to answer thee but as thou hcardcst : but noAV return, I })ray thee, 
and thou shalt find Avith mo all that thou dosircst’ : verily he Avill do as thou 
askest.” So Aus mounted and rode after those twain. “ Then,” (saj's 
Kharijeh son of Sinan, avIio Avas Avdth cl-Harith and tolls the tale,) “ By 
God ! I Avas journeying on our Avay, Avhen I chanced to raise mine eyes, 
and saw Aus riding after us. And I Arent forward to el-Harith, but he 
spoke nought to me by reason of the grief that Avas in him ; and I said to 
him — ‘Here is Aus .son of Harithch folloAving us.’ Ho answered — ‘And 
what haA-^e we to do Avith him ? pass on.’ And Avhen Aus saAv that Ave tar- 
ried not for him, he cried after us — ‘O Harith ! AA^ait for me a moment.’ 
So we Avaited for him, and he spoke to ns that speech AA'hich his Avife had 
made for him ; and cl-Harith returned Avith him in gladness. And T heard 
that Aus Avdicn he Avent into his house siiid to his wife — ‘ Call to me such 
an one’ — naming the eldest of his three daughters ; and she came forth to 
him. And ho said to her — ‘ O my daughter, this is cl-Harith son of ‘Auf, 
a lord of the Arabs : he has come asking a boon, that I should Aved to him 
one of my girls ; and I purposed to Aved thee to him : what sayest thou 
thereto ?’ She answered — ‘ Do it not.’ ‘ Why ?’ he asked. She said — ‘ I 
am a woman uncomely in face, faulty in temper : I am not his uncle’s 
daughter, that he should regard my kinship Avith him, nor is ho thy neigh- 
bour in the land, that he should be Ushamed befoft thee ; and I fear lest 
one day he see in me something which may displease him, and divorce me, 
and there befall mo therein Avhat is wont to befall.* He said : ‘ Arise — God 
bless thee ! Call to me such an one’ — naming his second daughter : and she 
called her. And he spoke to her as he had spoken to her sister, and sho 
answered him after the same fashion, saying — ‘ I am igndrant and awk- 
ward : there is no skill in my hand. 1 fear lest he see in me something to 
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displease him, and divorce me, and there befall me therein what thou know- 
est. He is not mine uncle’s son, that he should regard my right, nor thy» 
neighbour in thy land, that he should be ashamed before thee.’ He said: 

‘ Arise — God bless thee ! Call to me Buheyseh’ — ^naming his youn^^st 
daughter ; and she was brought to him. And he spoke to her as he had 
spoken to her two sisters. And she said — ‘As thou wilt.’ He said 
— ‘ Verily I offered this to thy two sisters, and they refused.’ ‘ Nay but I,’ 
said she (and he had not told her what the two had said), ‘ By God ! am 
tlie fair in face, the skilful with her hands, the noble in nature, the honour- 
able in her father ; and if he divorce me, God will bring no good upon him 
thereafter.’ And he said — ‘ God bless thee !’ Then he came forth to us 
and said — ‘ I wed to thee, O Harith, Buheyseh daughter of Aus.’ ‘ I accept 
her,’ said el-Harith. Then Aus bade her mother make her ready and deck 
her for the wedding ; and he gave command that a tent should be pitched 
for cl- Harith, and lodged him therein. And when his daughter was decked 
out, he sent lier in to cl- Harith. And when she was brought in to him, 
he stayed but a little space, and came forth to me ; and I said — ‘ Hast thou 
prospered ?’ ‘No,’ said he. ‘ How was that ?* I asked. He answered 
— ‘ When 1 2 )ut forth my hand to take her, she said “ Stay ! doest thou 
thus before my father and my brethren ? No, by God ! this is not fitting !” ’ 
Then he commanded that the camels should be made ready, and we started 
on our way, taking her with us. And we journeyed a space ; then he said 
to me — ‘ Go on ahead and I went on ; and ho turned aside with her from 
the road. And ho liad tarried but a little when he joined me again ; and I 
said — ‘ Hast thou prospered ?’ ‘ No*, he answered. ‘ Why ?’ said I. He 
answered — ‘ She said to me — “ Doest thou with me as wdth a woman -slave 
that is hawked about for sale, or a cai^tive woman taken in battle ? No, by 
God ! until thou slay the camels, and slaughter the sheep, and call the Arabs 
to the feast, and do all that should be done for the like of me.” * I answered 
— ‘ By God ! I see that she is a woman of a high spirit and understanding ; 
and I hope that she will be to thee a wife who shall bear thee noble sons, 
if God will.’ And we travelled on until we came to our country. And 
el-Harith i^nade ready the camels and the sheep, and j^repared a feast ; then 
he went in to her. And in a little while he came forth to me, and 1 asked 
him — ‘ Hast thou prospered ?’ ‘ No,’ said he. ‘ How was that ?’ I asked. 

He answered : ‘ I went in to her and said — “ Lo I I have made ready the 
camels and the sheep as thou seest she answered me — “ By God ! I was 
told that thou hadst a nobleness which I do not see in thee.” “ How so ?” 

I asked. She said — “ Hast thou a light heart to wed women while the 
Arabs are slaying one another ?” “ What wouldst thou have me do ?” I 

asked. She said — “ Go forth to these thy kindred, and make peace be- 
tween them ; then return to thy wife, and thou shalt not miss what thou 
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desirest.*’ * ‘ By God !’ said I, ' a noLle and wise woman ! and she has spolcen 

^ goodly word !’ And he said — ‘ Come forth with me’ : so we went forth, 
and came to the two tribes, and Avalked between tliein with ])eace. And 
the neace Avas made on tlic condition tliat tlie slain sliould l>e reckoned up, 
and the price of the excess taken from that tribe wlio had slain more of 
the other. And Ave bore the burden ol’ the bloodwits ; and they Avere in 
all three thousand camels, Avhich Avere paid in the s])ace of three years. 
And Ave returned home Avith the fairest of fame ; and el-Tiririth Avent in to 
his^vife, and she bore him sons and daughters.” So said Ivharijeh ; and 
these two, Kbarijeh and el-Harith, are the twain Avhom Zubeyr praises in 
his song. Such is the testimony of Mohammed son of ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz el- 
Jauhari. 

® Noav AV'hile ‘Abs and Dubyan Avere covenanting together for 
peace, a tiling befell that came nigli to setting tliem at war again. ‘Abs 
had pitched their tents in esh-Sharabbeh at a place called Qatan, and near 
them Averc many tents of Dubyan. Now there Avas a man of Dubyan, 
Hoseyn son of Damdam by name, whose father Danujam had he(*n slain in 
the Avar by ‘Antarah son of Sheddad, and his brother llerim by Ward sou 
of Habis, both of the house of Ghalib, of ‘Abs ; and J losevn swore that he 
would not wash his head until he had slain Ward oi* some other man of the 
line of Ghfilib ; but none knoAV of this oath of Ids. And el-Ilarith son of 
‘Auf son of Abu Haritheb and his cousin Khari jeii son of Sinan liad already 
taken iqion themselves the burden of the juice of blood, and ‘Ahs and 
Dubyan mixed freely together. And a man of ‘Ahs, of tlie house of Makli- 
zfim, came to the tent of Hoseyn son of Damdam and (mtered thenin. 

Who art tbou, O Man said Hoseyn. “Of ‘Abs,” said he; and ilo- 
geyn did not cease to ask his lineag(j until he found that In; was of the 
house of Ghalib ; and he slew him. And news of this cauie to el-Harith 
son of ‘Aiif and. llerim son of Sinan his cousin, and it was grievous to them. 
And the ncAVS came also to the men of ‘Ahs, and they mounted and rode 
in a body toAvards cl-IIarith’s tent. And Avhen cl-Harith h(*ard of the 
anger that Avas in their hearts, and how they purposed to slay him in recjui- 
tal for the deatli of their brother, (for Hoseyn son of Pamdam was also of 
the line of Murrah, as Avas el-Ilarith son of ‘Auf,) he S(‘nt to meet them 
a hundred camels, and with tliem his son, and said to the messenger — “ Say 
to them — ‘ Are the camels dearer to you, or your own livf‘s ?’ ” Anil the 
messenger Avent forth to meet them, and spoke after this wise. And er- 
llahi* son of Ziyad, Avho Avas the leader of ‘Ahs in that day ( — ® for (^(‘ys 
son of Zuheyr, their chief in the war, though ho counselled the jicace, yet 
took no j)art therein himself, but Avithdrew from his kin and went away to 
‘Oman, Avhere he became a Christian and sj^ent the remainder of his days 
in prayer and repentance : for he said — By God ! never again can I look 
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in the face a woman of Gha^af^n : for verily I have slain her father or her 
brother or some other dear to her”) — er-Rabi‘ cried to his following* 
— “ 0 my people ! your bi-other has sent you this message — ‘ Are the 
camels dearer to you, or will ye rather take my son and slay him in , the 
stead of your slain ?’ ” And they said — “ We will take the camels and be 
reconciled, and concliide our covenant of peace.” So peace was made, 
and el-Harith and Ilerirn gained the more prniso. 

And Zuhoyr made this song to tell of the noble deeds of el-Harith 
and Kliarijeh, and the rest of the house of Ghey6 son of Murrah : 
for all shared in the peace-making, though the leaders therein were el- 
Haritli and Kharijeh. 
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Aroukent. 

In w. 1 — 16 the poet, after the fashion of his fellows, strives to touch the heart^i 
of his hearers and to prepare them to rccoivo kindly what he has, to say on his real 
themo by the mention of women and the deserted pasture 'grounds which the tribes- 
mon leave at tho end of Spring ; Umm Aufk was his wife : she bore him, we learn, 
many children, who all died young, and one day in an angry mood ho divorced her. 
Afterwards he repented of his deed, and prayed her to return to hijn^ but she 
would not. 

Then ho turns to praise tho two who made tho peace aifd bore the burden of the 
price of blood (w. 16 — 25). After that ho exhorts tho two tribes (vv. 26 — 33) to keep 
faithfully their pact of peace, and after what they have known of War, to stir her not 
up again. Then ho tells of tho deed of Ho?oyn son of Damdam, how ho slew his enemy 
whilo tho two peoples were making ready tho peace (vv. 34 — 39). Then by a iiguro 
he relates how the senseless war broke out afresh, and more blood was spilt ; for which 
again tho House of Ghey^ paid from their herds, though themselves without blamo 
(vv. 40—46). 

What follows would seem to bo a store of maxims of life and conduct, some of 
which are wanting in certain recensions of tho poem, and all do not appear to be here 
appropriate ; nevertheless many of them seem clearly to touch upon the generous deed 
of tho Peace-makers, and to bo meant to praise them and to set them as an example to 
men. In tho last verse he warns those who hoard him that though noble men may 
pay for miadoers once and again, tho time will come when tho thankless shall find none 
to bear the burden of his guilt. 

I. 

1 Arc they of Umm Aufa’s tents — these black lines that speak no word 

in the stony plain of el-Mutathclleni and ed-Darraj ? 

2 Yea, and the place where her camp stood in er-Raqmatan is now 

like the tracery drawn afresh by the veins of the inner wrist. 

3 The wild kinc roam there large-eyed, and the deer pass to and fro, 

and their younglings rise up to suck from the spots where they lie 

all round. 

4 I stood there and gazed : since I saw it last twenty years had flown, 

and much I pondered thereon : hard was it to know again — 

5 The black stones in order laid in the place where the pot was set, 

and the trench like a cistern’s root with its sides unbroken still. 

G And when I knew it at last for her resting-place, I cried — 

‘ Good greeting to thee, O House — fair peace in the morn to thee !* 

7 Look forth, O Friend — canst thou see aught of ladies camel-borne 

that journey along the upland there above Jurtlium well ? 

8 Their litters arc hung with precious stufEs, and thin veils thereon 

cast loosely, their borders rose, as though they were dyed in blood. 

9 Sideways they sat as their beasts clomb the ridge of es-SuMn 

— in them were the sweetness and grace of one nourished in wealth 

and case. 


B 
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10 They went on their way at dawn — ^they started before sunrise : 

straight did they make for the vale of er-Eass as hand for mouth. 
?Ll Dainty and playful their mood to one who should try its worth, 
and faces fair to an eye skilled to trace out loveliness. 

12 And the tassels of scarlet wool in the spots where they gat them down 

glowed red like to Ushriq seeds, fresh-fallen, unbroken, bright. 

13 And when they reached the wells where the deep blue water lies, 

they cast down their staves and set them to pitch the tents for rest. 

14 On their right hand rose cl-Qanan and the rugged skirts thereof — 

and in cl-Qanan how many are foes and friends of mine ! 

15 At eve they left es-Suban : then they crossed its ridge again 

borne on the fair-fashioned litters, all new and builded broad. 

11 . 

10 I swear by the Holy House which worshippers circle round — 

the men by whose hands it rose, of Jurhum and of (iureysh — 

17 How goodly are ye, our Lords, ye twain who arc found by men 

good helpers in every case, be it easy to loose or hard ! 

18 Busily wrought they for peace, those two of GheyS, Murrah^s son, 

when the kin had been rent in twain and its friendship sunk in 

blood. 

19 Ye healed ‘Abs and Dubyaii’s breach when the twain were well-nigh 

spent, 

and between them the deadly perfume of Menshim was work- 
ing hate. 

20 Y"e said — ‘ If we set our hands to Peace, base it broad and firm 

by the giving of gifts and fair words of friendship, all will be well.’ 

21 And ye steadfastly took your stand thereon in the best of steads, 

far away from unbrotherliness and the bitter result of wrong. 

22 Y'ea, glory ye gained in Ma‘add, the highest — God guide you right ! 

who gains without blame a treasure of glory, how great is he ! 

23 The wounds of the kindred were healed with hundreds of camels good : 

he paid them forth troop by troop who had no part in tlie crime ; 

24 Kin paid them forth to kin as a debt due from friend to friend, 

and they spilt not between them so much as a cupper’s cup full of 

blood. 

25 Among them went forth, your gift, of the best of your fathers’ store, 

fair spoils, young camels a many, slit-eared, of goodly breed. 
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III. 

26 Ho ! carry my message true to the tribesmen together leagued 

and Dubydn — Have ye sworn all that ye took upon you to swear ? 

27 It boots not to hide from God aught evil within your breasts ; 

it will not be hid — what men would hold back from God, He knows. 

28 It may be its meed comes late : in the Book is the wrong set down 

for the Reckoning Day ; it may be that vengeance is swift and 

stern. 

29 And War is not aught but what ye know well and have tasted oft : 

not of her are the talcs ye tell a doubtful or idle thing. 

30 When ye set her on foot, ye start her with words of little praise ; 

but the mind for her grows with her growth, till she bursts into 

blazing flame. 

31 She will grind you as grist of the mill that falls on the skin beneath ; 

year by year shall her womb conceive, and the fruit thereof shall 

32 Yea, boys shall she bear you, all of ill omen, evillcr [be twins : 

than Ahrnar of ‘Ad : then suckling and weaning shall bring their 

33 Such liarvest of bitter grain shall spring as their lords reap not [gain : 

from acres in cl-‘Iraq of bushels of com and gold. 

IV. 

31 Yea, verily good is the kin, and unmeet the deed of wrong 

Hoseyn son of Damdam wought against them, a murder foul ! 

35 Ho hid deej) within his heart his bloody intent, nor told 

to any his j^urposo, till the moment to do was come. 

36 He said — ‘ I will work my will, and then shall there gird me round 

and shield me from those I hate a thousand stout cavalry.’ 

37 So ho slew : no alarm he raised where the tents stood peacefully, 

though there in their midst the Vultui*e-mother had entered in 

38 To dwell with a lion fierce, a bulwark for men in fight, 

a lion with angry mane upbristled, sharp tooth and claw, 

39 Fearless : when one him wrong.s, he sets him to vengeance straight, 

unfaltering ; when no Avrong lights on him, ’tis he that wrongs. 

V. 

4i0 They pastured their camels atliirst, until when the time was ripe 

they drove them to pools all cloven with weapons and plashed with 

blood ; 
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41 They led through their midst the Dooms : then they drove them forth 

^ again 

to the pasture rank and heavy, till their thirst should grow anew. 

42 But their lances — by thy life ! were guilty of none that fell : 

Nehik’s son died not by them, nor by them el-Muthellcm*s slain ; 

43 Nor had they in Naufal’s death part or share, nor by their hand 

did Wahab lie slain, nor by them fell cl-Mukhazzem’s son. 

41i Yet for each of those that died did they jiay the price of blood — 

good camels unblemished that climb in a row by the upland road 
45 To where dwells a kin great of heart, whose word is enough to shield 
whom they shelter when pei*il comes in a night of fierce strife and 

storm ; 

40 Yea, noble are they ! the seeker of vengeance gains not from them 

the blood of his foe, nor is he that wrongs them left without help. 

VI. 

47 Aweary am I of life’s toil and travail : he who like me 

has seen pass of years fourscore, well may he be sick of life ! 

48 I know what To-day unfolds, what before it was Yesterday ; 

but blind do I stand before the knowledge To-morrow brings. 

49 I have seen the Dooms trample men as a blind beast at random treads 

— whom they smote, he died ; whom they missed, he lived on to 

strengthless eld. 

50 Who gathers not friends by help in many a case of need 

is torn by the blind beast’s teeth, or trodden beneath its foot. 

51 And he who his honour shields by the doing of kindly deed 

grows richer : who shuts not the mouth of reviling, it lights on liim. 

52 And he who is lord of wealth and is niggardly with his hoard 

alone is he left by his kin : nought have they for him but blame. 

53 Who keeps faith, no blame he earns : and that man whose heart is led 

to goodness unmixed with guile gains freedom and peace of soul. 

54 Who trembles before the Dooms, yea, him shall they surely seize, 

albeit he set in his dread a ladder to climb the sky. 

55 Who spends on unworthy men his kindness with lavish hand, 

no praise does he earn, but blame, and repentance the end thereof. 

56 Who \vill not yield to the sj)oars when their feet turn to him in 2)cace 

shall yield to the points thereof, and the long flashing blades of 

steel. 

57 Who holds not his foe away from his cistern with sword and spear, 

it is broken and spoiled : who uses not roughness, him shall men 

wrong. 
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58 Who seeks far away from his kin for housing, takes foe for friend : 

who honours himself not well, no honour gains he from men. 

59 Who makes of his soul a beast of burden to bear men’s loads, 

nor shields it one day from shame, yea, sorrow shall be his lot. 

60 Whatso be the shaping of mind that a man is born withal, 

though he think it lies hid from men, it shall surely one day be 

known. 

61 How many a man seemed goodly to thee while he held his peace, 

whereof thou didst learn the more or less when ho turned to 

62 The tongue is a man’s one half, the other his valiant heart : [speech ! 

besides those two nought is left but a semblance of flesh and blood. 

63 If a man be old and a fool, his folly is past all cure : 

but a young man may yet grow wise and cast ofP his foolishness. 

VII. 

61 Wo asked, and ye gave : we asked once more, and yo gave again ; 

but the end of much asking must be that no giving shall follow it. 

Notes to the Introduction. 

* This story is taken from the Aghdnt, ix. pp. 149 — 150 ; it rests on tho 
following isnad : — el-IIasan ibn ‘AU, who heard it from Mohammed ibn ohQdsim ibn 
Mahraweyh, who heard it from ‘Abdallah ibn Abi Sa‘d, who heard it from Mohammed 
ibn Ishaq cl-!MusoyyibJ, who heard it from Ibrahim ibn Mo^iammed ibn *Abd-ol-‘Aziz ibn 
*Omar ibn ‘Abd-er-Rahman ibn ‘Aiif, who had it from his father. ‘Abd-or-Rabmdn 
son of ‘Auf was one of tho first converts to cl-Islam, and must have known well el- 
Harith son of ‘Auf of Diibyan, who in his old age became a Muslim. There is some 
uncertainty as to tho names of those who boro tho bloodwit at tho peace between ‘Abs 
and Dubyan ; but tho great majority of the authorities rccognizo cl-Hdrith as the 
leader in the peace ; some join with him Khdrijch son of Sinan, liis first cousin, and 
otliers Kharijeh’s brother Hcrim. That two were foremost in the noble work is ap- 
parent from V. 18 of the ^Io‘allaqah, as also that they wore of tho house of GheylJ son of 
Murrah. If Horim had been one, it seems probable that this glory would have been 
claimed for him by name by Zuheyr, whoso chief patron ho was ; but though Herim 
is praised in a large number of poems by Zuheyr, this particular deed is never claimed 
for him. It is observable that, while two are spoken of in vv. 17 — 2 2 of tho poem 
(where the dual number is used throughout), afterwards, when speaking of tho second 
payment made necessary by tho murder committed by Hosc}ti (vv. 42 — 44), Zuheyr 
uses tho plural, as if many of tho family of GheyS had taken part in it. 

® This tale rests on tho authority of tho famous Abfi ‘Obeydeh, and is also in 
tho Aghani (ix. pp. 148-9). It is told in Substantially the samo terms by et-Tebrizl 
and Ibn Nubdteh, In el-Mcyddni*8 Proverbs (Frey tag’s edn., ii. pp. 275 aqq,) it is 
said that it was Kharijeh son of Sindn who offered his son and two hundred camels to 
tho men of ‘Abs in satisfaction for tho murder of the man slain by J^oseyn ; and the 
curious fact is added that of the two hundred camols only ono hundred were paid, for 
el-Isldm came and diminished tho amount of tho bloodwit to that number. If this were 
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truo, it would bo an important datum for fixing tho year in whicli the peace was made ; 
but it is not consistent with tho other facts of tho history. The date of tho peace is 
r fixed by M. Caussin do Perceval, on grounds of great probability, at from 608 to 610 
A. D. (Essai, ii. p. 490) ; it was not till the 8th year of tho Hijrah (629 — 639 A. D.) that 
‘Abs and Dubyiin embraced cl-Islaiii {id. iii, p. 218). According to tho ‘Iqd el-Ferld 
of Ibn ‘Abd Kubbih, quoted by M. Fresnel (Jouin. Asiatiquo, 3mo serie, iv. p. 20), 
the two persons whom Zuheyr praises in his Mo^allaqah aro ^Auf and Ala'qil, sons of 
jyubcy‘ son of ‘Amr, of tho lino of Tha‘lobch ibn Sa‘d. These two did indeed, accor- 
ding to ol-Moydilni, make peace bet\yeen ‘Abs and their own tribe of tho Benu Tha‘- 
lebeh, who at first refused to join tho rest of DubyAn in tho engagement ; but it is 
impossible to regard them as the two praised by Zuheyr if v. 18 is genuine, inasmuch 
as they were not of tho lino of GhoyS son of Murrah. 

Tho name of tho man who was slain by Hoseyn son of Damdam is given by ol- 
Meydilni and the ‘Tqd as TijAn. ‘Antarah slow Damdam, Plosoyn’s father, on the Day 
of ol-Muroyqib, one of tho earliest battles of the war (Fresnel, loe. cit. p, 6), and W[ird 
son of Ilabis slew Ilcrim, Hoscyn’s brother, on the Day of el-Ya‘muriyyeh, imme- 
diately after tho slaying of the hostages by HoSoyfeh (Aghaiii, xvi. 30). Between 
these two dates ‘Antarah composed his Mo‘alluqah, in vv. 73 — 76 of which he mentions 
Damdam as slain by his hand, and the two sons as still alivo. 

It is worthy of notice that tho Mo‘ullaqah, in vv. 40 — 46, (if those verses are 
rightly placed.) scoins to tell of a graver dissension as having arisen out of ^oscyn*s 
violent deed than that whii h this tradition relates ; for it would appear tluit tho rcncjwal 
of strife which followed it was tho occasion when the slain men named in vv. 42 and 
43 (said in tho cominontaiy to be all of ‘Abs) met their death ; and that some bloodshed 
ensued seems certain from tho motajdior in vv. 40 — 41, where tho camels, (that is, 
tho fighting men,) after a ftiin\ or period of thirst, aro said to have been led down again 
to drink of tlic pools of Death. The rfim* was probably the truco during which poaco 
was being arranged. 

® This parenthesis, telling of the end of Qeys son of ZuhojT:, is founded on tho 
testimony of Ibn el-Athir, who is believed generally to follow Abu ‘Obeydeh (KAmil 
i. p. 434.), and ct-Tebrizi (Hamasoh, p. 223) ; it is vouched for by a poem by a man 
of ‘Abs, Bishr son of Ubayy son of Homam, quoted in tho ^amasch, whore it is said 
of the liorscs that ran in the Itacc of DAhis — 

y 9 o ^ y ^ 0 y 1 c- y y 

^ all 

y y y ^ y y ^ y^ ^ 

“ They brought to pass— so God willed — the spilling of MAlik’s blood, 
and cast Qeys away forlorn an exile in far ‘Oman.” 

♦ This paragraxih is mine, and expresses what scorns to mo tho most probable 
view to take of the caso. I should add that besides elJJ Aiith, Horim, and lGiArij(ih, 
another pair of the house of Ohey^ are mentioned in tho ‘Iqd (Joum. Asiat., Juillct 
1837i p. 16) as having exerted thcmselvns to establish peace between ‘Abs and Dubyan, 

•ciz. ^armalch son of ol-A8h‘ar and his son HAshim. 

Notes to the Mo‘allaqah. 

The measure of the poem is the noble cadence called tho TawU^ most loved of all 
by the ancient poets. Each hemistich consists of four foot, arranged thus — 
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(In tho second foot the third syllable is occasionally, but rarely, short; the only * 
instances of a short third syllablo in the 128 hemistichs of this poem are v. 14, a and 
by V. 28, by and v. 33, b\ it is observable that it most frequently occurs with proper 
names.) 

In the English an attempt has been made to imitate the metro of the original. 
The measure adopted is not absolutely unknown in our language ; it is to be found in 
many lines of that wonderful organ-swell. Browning’s Abt Vogler ; tho seventh stanza 
of that poem in particular is almost entirely in the TawU. The following lines ore 
exactly the Arabic cadence — 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are !” 

** And, there ! Yo have heard and seen : consider and bow the head !’* 

Other versos of tho same stanza exhibit tho licences which 1 have found it neces- 
sary to take with tho metro to adapt it to the English ; those aro chiefly the following : — 

(1.) Dropping tho first short syllablo, as in v. 10, b, 11, a» 

This is a liconco which the Arabs themselves allow, but only (except in a few 
doubtful instances) at tho commoncoment of a poem. It is matched by Bi*owning’s — 

** Give it to mo to use ! I mix it with two in my thought.” 

(2.) Addition of a short syllable at tho beginning of a foot, as in v, 12, ; so in 
Browning — 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man.” 

(3.) Exchanging tho ono long third syllablo of the second foot for two short, as 
in v. 4, a and b ; so Browning — 

“ But hero is the finger of God, a flash of the Will that can.” 



(4.) Changing into — in the third foot, as in v. 9, r?, v. 11, ^ ; 

compare Browning’s — 

“ ITiat out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a Star.” 


Tlie text above given and translated is that of Arnold (Leipzig, 18o0}, with two 
slight amendments in the vocalization of v. 3 ^ and v. 59 b, and the substitution of la u 
for in in v. 64 5 ; of those the last two aro indicated in Arnold’s notes, pp. 23 and 24, 
and the first is adopted from ez-Zauzciii. Arnold's recension agrees in the text and 
arrangement of tho versos with ez-Zauzoni^B, except in v. 69, which tho latter entirely 
omits. 

Another recension is to bo found in Ahlwordt, Six Poets, pp. 94 sqq, ; this is based 
on the MSS. of Gotha and Paris : it differs from Arnold’s chiefly in tho arrangement of 
tho verses in the tcahbib describing tho journey of the ladies, and in tho omission of 
several of tho maxims which follow v. 49 and the arrangement of those which it retains. 
Tho following is tho order of tho versos in Ahlwardt’s recension as compared with 
Arnold's, the numbers of tho versos being those of the latter and tho arrangement that of 
the former 
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1—8, (9 omitted) 11, 10, 14—16, 12—13, 18, 16—17, 19—22, 26, 23—24, 26—44 
a, (after which Ahlwardt inserts a second hemistich which is not in Arnold, and com- 
o mcnccs the noxt verse with a first hemistich which is also wanting in the latter. Arnold's 
44 b agrees with Ahlwardt’s 44 6 :) 46 — 47, 49, 48, 60, 62, 51, 67, 64, 56, 63, 68, 60, 69. 
vv. 66 and 61 — 64 arc omitted ; they will bo found in the Appendix, p. 192. 

Of the two main differences above mentioned, it must be admitted that the arrange- 
ment of the verses describing the journey reads more smoothly and consecutively in 
Ahlwardt’s text than in Arnold’s ; perhaps this is rather a reason for suspecting the hand 
of a later adjuster than for rejecting the more dilliciilt order : in such a matter how- 
ever no critical judgment is worth much. The second difference, the omission of vv. 
65 and 61 — 64 among the sententious utterances which close the poem, seems to be 
also generally in favour of Ahlwardt ; v. 55 might, as ho suggests (Bemerkungen fiber 
die Acchtheit &c., p. 64), find its proper place after v. 61. Of the last four verses of 
Arnold I would retain v. 64, which seems a fitting close of the poem, and appropriate 
to the tradition (of two payments by the Peace-makers) with which it is connected ; 
the other three are clearly out of place where they stand, and belong to another poem 
(perhaps two others), w'hcthcr by Zuhoyr or some other poet. 

Among the minor differences of arningement, Ahlwardt’s text seems to err in 
placing V. 18 before w. 16-17; v. 16 appears clearly to be the opening of the real 
theme, and the change of person in v. 18 (called illiful) is of frequent occurrence in tho 
old poetry and offers no difficulty. Of the transposition of v. 25 there is little to bo 
said one way or the other. The additions in Ahlwardt after v. 44 a are evidently to 
be rejected, the second inserted liemistich being a mere echo of v. 24 a. 

Of textual differences there are few of much importance; in v. 11 Ahlwardt reads 
H-f-fadigi for : in v. 14 6, wa man for tva kam: in v. 16 b, for tva 

miif^ami : in v. 20 6, mina-Wamri for mina-l-qauli : in v. 22 «, wa gheyrihd. for hudU 
tuma : in v. 25 6, ifali-UMuzennemi for ifulin mttzennemi (see note below on this verse) : 
in V. 26 ff, faman mublighu for ala *ablighi : in v. 27 ff, tektmxenna (wrongly) for Ichtu* 
munna^ and nnfusiJcum for mdurikuni (last better) : in v. 316, tahmil for timtej (last 
better) : in v. 35 6, yetejemjemi for yetaqaddvmi : in v. 37 te/za^ buyutim kethiretun 
for ynfzi^ biiyutan kethtretan (last preferable) : in v. 40 a, ra^au mu raUxa min ifim'ihiin 
thtmma for ra^au ahum hattd vtu tcmxnay and 6, tesUn bir^rimuhi iox tefarrd bis-dluhi 
(last preferable metrically) : in v. 43 shdraku Ji-l-qaumi for shuraket fi^l-mauti : in v. 
46 6, tahdat for taraqet (last preferable, since tho former imncccssarily repeats tho 
tdli'‘dtin of V. 44 6) : in v. 46 a, iu^l-witri yiidrikii ivitrahu for dxi-d-dighni yudriku teb^ 
lahu : in v. 54 a, eUmmiyycti yelqahd for el^mennya yemlnahu, and 6, rdma ioxyerqa : in 
V. 63 ff, yufdi for yuUda ; in v. 60, 6, wa lau for wa in : in v. 69, for our reading Ahl- 
wardt has the following — 

wa man lam yczel yeatahmilu^n^n&sa nefsahu^ 

wald yughnihu yauman mina-d~dahri, yus'ami : 

in V. 63 5, (Appendix p. 192,) yahlumu (right : see note below) for yahlumi : 
in V. 64 bf sayoliramu for sayohrami (both are equally right grammatically, but tho 
former would bo an iqwd if the verse really belongs to this poem). 

' The vei'ses of the Mo^allaqoh quoted in tho Agh&ni aro tho following : — 

together on p. 146, Vol. ix, — vv. 1, 3, 4, 6, 66, 64 (in the last vorse Ahlwardt’s 
reading, not Arnold’s, is given) : 
on p. 148, v. 18 : 
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on p. 150, vv. 18, 25 (ifuli-UMuzennemiy in accordance with Abil ‘Obeydeh’s 
reading), 24 : 

on p. 154, V. 60 (with the ntory of this verso having boon quoted by ‘Othm&n son 
of ‘Allan). 


Tho translation offered is as litoral as I have found it possible to makoit consis- 
tently with English idiom ond tho rhythm ; where it seemed necessary, I have ex- 
plained deviations from absolute literalness in tho notes : where tho change of phrase 
was slight, 1 have not thought it needful to notice it. Thus in v. 3, a, hhilfetan is not 
“ to and fro,'* but “ one after another : in v. 32, “ Boys shall she bear you, of ill 
omen, all of them like Ahmar of ‘Ad,” is tho word-for-word rendering. I havo 
not however consciously anywhere departed from the sense of the original, and 
but seldom from the phrase. Of other translations, tho only ones I havo seen are that 
by M. CiiussiTi do Perceval, at pp. 631 — 536 of Vol. ii of his Essai sur Vhhtoire des 
Arahes avant C Tslamisme, and that by Iliickcrt (which omits the teshbib) at pp. 147 — 150 
of the first volume of his translation of tho Hamdseh ; the translation by Sir W. Jones, 
which I believe to bo tho only one before published in English, I liavo not been able 
to consult. 


V. 1. El-]Mutathcllom (according to tho JMaru'jid, el-]iIutathollim) is a hill in tho 
high land stretching Easit of tlio northern Hijuz, in tho country of tho Bonn Murrah 
of Ghatafdn ; it is mentioned in ‘Antarah’s IMo^allaqah, v. 4, in coniK'ction with el- 
l.Lazn and es-Samman. Of cd-Darraj no particular iiilbriiiation is given in the Mta'a-^id. 

V. 2. “ Er-Raqnia(*au” : according to cz-Zauzoni two places aro meant by this 

name, w'hi<-h is tho dual of a word meaning “the meadow” {rnudah) \ ho 

says that one vilLige i-alled er-Ka(imch is near cl-Ba-^rah, and aiiotlier of tho sumo name 
near el-Mediiich : tliey are thus fir distant one from unothef. Matpn^h however 
moans, besides a meadow, tho side of a valloy, or the place in it where water collects ; 
it seems more probable from the Avay in which tho name is used thiit one place, not two, 
is intended ; tho same name, in the same dual form, occurs in a lament by a woman 
of Ohatafan over the deatli of Malik son of Bcdr given in tho Aghslni (xvi, p. 30) — 

c-' '*'35 ^ ^ cx/'o35 


“ So long as a turtle moans in the groves of er-Raqinutiin 

or er-Itass, so long w'oep thou for liiiu that rode cl-Ketcfdn.” 

'rho second hemistich of this verso gives concisely a simile for the water- worn traces 
of tho tents which is found in a more expanded foim in Lebid’s ISIo'allaqah, vv. 8 and 
9, q, v. Tlio tattooing over tho veins of tho inner wiist is said to bo renewed, bocauso 
tho torrents havo scored deeply certain of the trenches dug round tho tents, while others 
that did not lie in tho path of the flood havo become only faintly marked, like tho 
veins beneath tho tracery. 

C 
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V, 3. **Tho wild kino,** the antilope defassa^ a species of bovine antelopo. ‘*The 
door, ardm (for ar*am)^ plural of rVm, RCm is the white antelope {antilope leucoryx ) ; 
though identical in form with the Hebrew r*i^ni {reym), it is very doubtful whether the 
latter word moans the same: the LXX translate it by pouSK^pus (A. V. “unicorn’*). 
Iho Assyrian is, like the Arabic, ri'mu^ and there is a good discussion of the moaning 
of this word in an article on the Animals of the Assyrian Sculptures in the Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archicology for 1877 ; it appears certain that it is not the 
antilope leucoryx^ but some larger and robuster animal, perhaps the wild buffalo (soo 
Job xxxix, 9-12). 

V. 6. irenoh” : round the tont a trench is dug to receive the rain from the 
roof and prevent the water from flooding the interior. 

V. C. “ In the morn* : the morning was the time when raids wore made, and 
the word mIhi/i thus itself is used in the sense of a sudden attack. Yd Mibdhdh was the 
battle-cry (a7//v</) of Tomim in the Day of cl-Kulab. To wish peace in the morning 
to a place is therefore an appropriate greeting. 


■^v. 7 15. The ^iournoy here described would take the wanderers along the 
southern skirt of the tract called by Talgravc (Cent, and Kast. Arabia, Vol. 1, chap. 

Kaseem ; * or-Rass is still a place of some importance, and will bo 
found marked on Palgravo’s map some distance to the Noi-lli of ‘Oncyzoh. In the days 
of /uh(‘yr the countiy w’as in the possession of the Bonu Asad, who were not ahvays 
on the friendliest terms with the Benu Dubyan, among whom the poet lived. 


v. 12. Tassels of scarlet wool decorated the Jiaudaj in which ladies rode. “ ^hh- 
rifj seeds” : habbu-hfend ; the exact iiatiiro of this plant with a scarlet seed or fruit 
is very doubtful ; see Lane, s. va. {^^f***^ and 


V. 16. '‘The Holy House” is tho Ka‘beh. The mention of its building by tho 
Quieysh and tho mob. of Jurhum must not be understood of the same time. Jurhum 
was the name of two Arab stocks : the first the ancient race who peophjd the lower 
ilijazandTihamehatthetimeofthe legendary sottlomont of Ishmael among them, 
with nhom he is said to have intermarried ; the second (whom M. do Percoval regards as 
alone having had a historical existence) a tribe who ruled in IMckkeh from about 70 
B. C. to 200 A. D. They wero cxpdled from IMekkeh and dispersed so that no me- 
morial of them remained by an Azdito stock from cl- Yemen called tho Khuza'ah (0. 
do Perceval, Essai, i, 218. Agh/lni, xiii, 108-111.). Tho second Jurhum are said 
(Agh. iiL, p. 109) to have rebuilt the Ka'beh on the foundations laid by Abraham after 
it had been oveilluown by a flood : the architect was ono ‘Omar cl-JArfld, whoso 
desamdauts were known as tho Jedarah, or masons. Tho Quroysh settled in Mckkeh 
during its occupation by the KhuzfVah, and gained possession of tlio Ka‘beh in tho 
time of Qusayy, whoso mother w'as of tho raco of the Jedarah, about 440 A, D. (0. 
do Perceval). Qusayy, in the year 400 A. D. or thereabout, caused tho building 
erected by tho Jurhum to be demolished, and rebuilt the lCa‘beh on a grander scalo. 
It was rebuilt a third time in tho year C05 A. D., very shortly before tho Mo'allaqah 
was composed. Moljammcd, then 35 years old, assisted in the work. These three 
occasions ore probably those to which Zuheyr refers, 
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** Cii’cle round,*’ (dfa haulahu ; the lavodf^ or going round seven times, was one of 
the most ancient rites of tho religion of the Arabs ; it was tho mode of worship used 
not only for tho Ka‘boh, but also for the other objects of revcronco among tho pagan 
Arabs ; see Lane, s. v. Duwdr. 

V. 18. In this verso md heyna-Washireti must be understood as meaning the 
fiiendship of tho two houses of the family. Beyn (“that which is between”) has two 
contrary significations : disunion, that which ports or separates, and concord, that 
which joins ; so BdUi-Uhcyn means both enmity and friendship. 

^Ashirch hero means tho stock of Bughfd son of Royth son of Ghataflin, tho com- 
mon father of ‘Abs and DubyAn ; according to tho dictionaries ^aahireh is tho smallest 
sub-division of the tribe, but its use hero is clearly opposed to that view, Tho vai’ious 
words meaning tribe and family are very loosely applied in the old poetry, and tho 
distinctions drawn between them by lexicograplicrs (see Lane s. v. 8ha% do not seem 
to be borne out by usage. In v. 24 ‘Abs and DiibyAn arc each called qamn^ and in v. 
34 ‘Abs is a hayy, 

V. 19. The literal translation of this verse is — 

“ Yo two repaired tho condition of ‘Abs and DubyAn (by peace), after that 
tliey had shared one with another in destruction, and had brayed between them 

the perfume of Menshim.’* 

Tho second hemistich is said to refer to a custom which existed among tho Arabs 
of plunging tlicir hands into a bowl of perfume as they took an oath togotlicr to fight 
for a cause until tho lust of them was slain. Monshira, tho coimncntators say, was a 
woman in Mekkoh who sold perfume. Such an oath was followed by war to tho bitter 
end, and so “ ho brayed tho perfume of Menshim” boeamo a proverb for entering on 
deadly strife. That oaths so t.ikon were counted of special force may be seen from tho 
t(il<! of “the Oath of the rerfuinod ones,” hilf el-MH^uyyablny taken by tho sons of 
‘Abd-Menaf and their partisans in or about 490 A, D. (sci^ C. do Perceval, Essai, i. 
2o‘L Ibn-el-Athir, KAmil, i. pp. 329-30.) 

V. 22. ]Ma‘add was tho forefather of all those iVrabs (generally called mustah'ibeh 
or insititious) wlio traced their descent from ‘Adiinn, wliose son ho was. The name is 
thus used to denote tho Central stocks, settled for the most part in Nejd and cl-ljijaz, 
as opposed to tho Arabs of el-Yomon or of Yemenic origin by whom they were bor- 
dered on tho Nortli ami South. Tlie name of IVla ‘add’s sou Nizar is also used in tiio 
same way. Nizar was tho father of jMudar, R;ibi‘ah, and Anmar ; the last-named and 
his descendants joined themselves to the i)oople of el- Yemen; and “Kabi’ah and, 
M Ildar” is again a comprchon.sivc term used to designate the tiibes of Nejd and tho 
IlijAz. 

V. 25. “ Slit-cared, of goodly brood” : min *ifdUn muzennemL There are two 

ways of taking this phrase : tho lii’st is that hero adopted, whereby mnzennem is ren- 
der<)d as an adjective attached to Ufdly meaning “slit-oared.” Camels of good breed 
had a slit made in the ear, and tho piece of skin thus detached (called zencmeh) left to 
hang down. The ordinary grammatical construction would rcquii’e the feminine, 
to agree with 'ifdl; but the masculine is used by a poetic license. Tho 
other, resting on tho authority of Abfi ‘Obeydeh, roads ’i/d/t Muzennemiy “ young 
camels (the ofispring) of Muzennom” (or ol-Muzennem) : Muzennom, ho says, being tho 
name of a famous stallion-camcl whoso breed was much renowned among the Arabs. 
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It is wortli remarking that this lino seems to contradict the assertion of ot-Tehrizi, 
in his commentary on the HamAsch, p. 107, that the young camels (seven or eight 
months old) called 'ifal (plural of *({pl) were not given in payment of bloodwits. 
I’crhaps there was an exception in the case of the hotter breeds. The passage, how- 
ever, on which et-Tebrizi makes this remark docs not necessarily bciir him out. 

V. 20. “ Tribesmen tog»‘ther leagued,” el-Ahlaf, plur.al of hilf. The commen- 

tary says that those eonfodorates were (rhatafan, Asad and Tjiyyi’ ; other authorities 
quoted by Lane (s, v. hiffj restrict the apjadlation to Asad and (ihatafan, Asad and 
Tayyi*, or Foz/lrali (a branch of f^ubvivn) and Asad. tSiiico Dubyan, a division of 
Ghatafan, is named separately from the Ahlaf^ it would seem probable that the word 
hero means only Asad and Tay} i'. 1 do not, however, find that these confederates 

took any part in the AVar of IJahi.s, except at the battle of 8hi‘b Jobclch, when Asad 
joined Dubyan and Temim .against ‘Amir and ‘Abs; their presence at the oath-taking 
between the various brjinchos of Ghatafan would, however, render the eiigagoment 
more formal and solemn : they were a sort of “ Guaranteeing Power.” 

vv. 27-28. IleiT von KremcT (Culturgcschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, 
Vol. ii., p. 3d8, note*) regards those verses as iiiteri)olated, and alien from the spirit of 
the poetry of the Ignorance, lie says, moreover, that they arc inconsisti-nt with v. 48, 
which expresses the triici feeling of tliat age, that of the Future no man knows any- 
thing. Certainly their spirit is more religious than is usual in the old poetry, and tho 
mention of tho Hook and the Pcckoning l)ay jioints to a body of doctrine which wo 
arc accustomed to think was tiist planted among tho Arabs hy ]\Iol.iajnmed. Hut it is 
to ho remarked that tho passage where the verses coino (vv. 26-33) seems thoroughly 
consecutive and coin]dote in sense ; that the s; Jnc numher of verses is givtm, in tho 
same order, in all tho recensions of the poem ; and that v. 28 exhibits a very curious 
construction, easily intelligible indiaal, but unliktdy to bo used in an interpolation : 
this is tho carrying on of the mvjzhni imperfect from tho apodosis of the eonditioiij^ 
sentence in v. 27 ^ into the unconditional i>ruposition of v. 28. 

As regards the ])OSsibility of such an exhortation hcdiig addresscal to tho iiihes 
settled in the country Fast of Yethrih and South of the mountains of Tayyi’ in CIO 
A. D., I do not think that it should he hastily rejected. Few subjects arc more ohscuro 
than the rc*al nature of tho religion of the pagan Arabs. It would sf (un that at the 
time when the Prophet aro.se there was extremely little religious ftiilh in the poo])le of 
any sort : that their old divinities were held hy them in much the same estimation as 
that in which our own forefathers in Noi-way and Ictdand held Odin and 'J’hor when 
Cliristianity first oversiiread the North. But beyond tlio reverence, such as it was, paid to 

* nis words arc — “ Da.s Gedicht, Zohair XVI, wird man wogon v. 27 (28), dor von 
dcr Ahrcchnung am jiingsten Tago spricht, fiir unccht oder interpolirt crkluren mussen, 
Ich enlschoidc mich fiir das Letztere, dcim v. 49 (48) siiricht dio echto, alto Idee aus, 
dass man von dcmi Zukunftigen niclits wissc.” In the same note, 11. von Kremer sees 
traces of Mohammedffn recension in the muno ‘Ahd-alluh in n poem of ‘Antarah’s. I 
presume that ho considers the occurrence of tliat name as belonging to the fatlu'r of 
Mohammed, tho son of Jud‘An, and tho brother of Duroyd son of e^-Simmeh, as wtjll 
as to the tribe-fathers ‘Ahd-allali ihn cl-Azd (Ma‘^rif, p. /)4), ‘Ahd-alhih ihn Ghatafan 
{id, p. 39), and ‘Abd-allah ibn Ka‘b and ‘Abd-alldh ibn Kildb, sub-divisions of ‘Amir ibn 
Sa‘^a*ah {id, pp. 42 and 43), to bo insufficiently vouched for. 
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cl-L4t, Gl-*Ozzh, Men4t, Fuls, Wodd, and the rest, there was certainly a back-ground 
of faith in The God, Allah, whose namo was, as it still is, in the mouth of every 
Bcdawi as his most &’equent ejaculation. Without assuming such a faith as already * 
well known to the people, a great portion of the Qur’An would be impossible : that 
revelation is addressed to men who join other gods with God, not those who deny Him. 
Some tribes may have had more of this belief in the One God, and been accustomed to 
look more immediately to Him, others (especially those who, like the Qnreysh, pos- 
sessed famous shrines of idolatrous worship which brought them in much profit,) less ; 
probably contact with Judaism and Christianity detennined in some measure the 
greater or less degree of it. Now among the neighbours of the tribes of Ghatafin 
were the Jews settled from Ycthrib to Kheybar and Tcyrnd ; to the North was Kolb in 
the Daumat (or Dumat) cl-Jendcl, almost entirely Christian ; Christianity had made 
somo progress in Tayyi’, nearer still ; and wo have seen how, according to a fairly 
vouched for story, Qeys son of Zuhc3T, the chief of ‘Abs, sj>cnt the last years of his life as 
a Christian anchorite in ‘Om4n. To the West was Yethrib, in constant relations with 
the Kings of Gliassan, who wero Christian, together with their people : and to tho 
North-east was cl-Hireh, whoso King, en-No‘man Abu Qabds, had long been a 
Christian, and where Christianity had spread among tho people long before his day. 
En-Nabighah of i)uby4n, Zuheju-’s famous contemporary, had dwelt long at tho 
Courts both of el-IIireh and Ghassdn ; and in a well-known passage* (much con- 
tested, it is true, but in favour of tho genuineness of which much may bo said,) ho 
refers to a Kabbiiiicjal legend of Solomon’s power over tho Jinn, and how they built 
for him T(‘dmur. At the fair of ‘Okj\3 Uuss son of SjVideh had preached Christianity 
long before ZuhojT made this poem. And to ‘Abs itself belonged one of tho 
Khillid son of Sindn son of Oheyth (seo Ibn Uutoybeh, Ma‘4rif, p. 30). These 
things seem to me to make it not impossible that tlie linos may be genuine. Tho 
objection that thoj' are inconsistent with v. 48 appears wholly groundless ; tho latter 
refers to tho vicissitudes of this world and tlio chances of life: tho former to tho 
reckoning of God in the world after death. (Seo note on v. 32 for a further argument 
in favour of the authenticity of these verses.) 

V. 29. War, eUHarh, is feminine in Arabic ; as in vv. 31 and 32 it is personified 
tm a woman, it seemed best to use in tho translation tho feminine pronoun in vv. 29 
and 30. 


V. 31. “ Skin,*’ thifdl, is the mat of skin that is placed beneath the mill to 

receive the flour. The comi)arison of War to a mill and tho slain to ground gmin is 
common in tho old poetry^ ; so says ‘Amr son of Kulthum (Mo’all, vv. 30, 31) — 


UjksJ* Qi >(sui ^ 


^ 1 *^ 1I5’* 


* £n-N4bighuh, v. 22 eqq. For a discussion of this passage, see Nooldeko, 
Bcitrago z. Kenntn. dor Poos. d. alt. Arabor, p. XI,. and Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen uber 
die Aeclitheit d. alt. Arab. Gedichtc, pp. 17-18 and 41. Noeldeko appears to overlook 
tho tradition (unless ho rejects it) that en-No‘m4n was a Christian. 
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“ Whon our War-mill is sot against a people 

as grain they full thereunder ground to powder ; 

Eastward in Nejd is set jjic skin beneath it, 
and the grain cast therein is all Qud&^ah.’* 

“ Year by year shall her womb conceive” : telqah hhMfan ; Icishdf is said of a 
sho-ramol that conceives in two following years. Another word used in a like sense 
of War is ‘rtweb/, which is applied to an animal with a hard hoof (as a cow or mare), 
that after bringing forth her first-born (bihr) conceives again forthwith and bears 
another young one ; so harhun '‘awan is said of a war the fury of which is perpetually 
renewed (see HamAsoh, p. 180). Again, haiU plural hiyul, is used of a war which lies 
long dormant ; its meaning is a shc-esimcl that docs not conceive for two years, or somo 
years, and it is therefore the opposite of JcisJulf, El-Harith son of ‘ObM said of the 
War of Basus after the slaying of his son Bujeyr by Muhclhil — 

J' 

“ The War of Wa il has conceived at last, having long been barren.” 

V. 32. “Abmar of ‘Ad.” According to the received story of the ^luslims, it 
was to Thamud, not to ‘Ad, that tlio prophet SAlil.i was sent to warn them of thoir wick- 
edness. The sign that he gave them was a gigantic slio-camel tliat issued forth at liis 
bidding from a rock (Qur’an vii. 71): “Then said those among them that were filled 
with pride — ‘Verily wo reject that in which ye believed.’ And they slew the sho-Cfimel 
and rebelled against their Lord, and said — *0 • bring upon us that wherewith 

thou didst threaten us, if thou art indeed of the Sent of God !’ Tlien the earthquake 
seized them, and they lay on thoir faces in their dwellings, dead.” (Qur. /. c. vv. 
74 — 76. The story is also told in Sbra// xi, w. G4 — 71.) The leader in the slaying 
of the Camel w as Qudar cl-Ahmar, ‘‘ Qudar the Bed” ; and thus ” More unlucky than 
Ahinar of Thamud,” and “ More unlucky than the Slayer of the Sho-camel,” bccamo 
proverbs. The people of Thamud ( — who arc mentioned* by Diodorus Siculus and 
Ptolemy, and as late as 450 A. D. in tho Isotilia iHynilatum utrinaqiie imperii: see 
C. do Perceval, Essai i., p. 27 — ) dwelt in Hijr, a valley on the road Northwards from 
the Hijaz into Syria. The race of ‘Ad, on the contrary, wore settled in the South of 
Arabia, in the AhqAf^ now a vast desert of sand ; IhnQuteyboh (]Ma‘arif, p. 15) places 
them “in cd-Daww^, and cd-Dahnil, and ‘Alij, and Yebrin, and Webbar, from ‘Omiln 
to Hadramaut and el-Ycmen.” To them was sent llud (Q,ur. vii. C3 and xi). They 
were thus separated by the whole distance of Aiubia from Thamud, and, it is probable, 
also by a vast space of time, if tho Thamndmi of the Notitia diynilatum are tho same 
as the latter people. Tho commentators give two reasons to explain why Zuheyr 
said, “ Ahmar of ‘Ad” instead of “ Ahmar of Thamud” : tho first is tho necessity of the 
rhythm, which would not permit him to say Thamud ; tho second is that some of tho 
genealogists say that Th^pnud was a cousin of ‘Ad, and after tho destruction of tho 


* In Mr. George Smith’s “ Assyria” (“ Ancient History from tho Monuments” 
Series), p. 100, Sargon, in 715 B. C., is related to have led an expedition into Arabia, 
“ whm« he conquered the Thamudites and several other tribes, canying them captivo 
and placing them in the cities of Samaria.” 
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ancient race of ^Ad the people of Thamiid inherited their possessions and were called 
^Ad el-Akhireh^ the later *Ad.” The first reason must bo rejected, for it would have 
been easy to the poet so to frame the verso that Thamiid might have been used instead * 
of *Ad ; for instance, ho might have said — 

Fatunt^ lakum ghilrndna^ kullun ka'annahu 

Quddru Thamudin : thumma tur^i^ fatef^imu 

Moreover other poets also speak of Ahmar of *Ad : e. y., Abii Jundab el-^u8ali, 
quoted by et-Tcbrizi in the HamAsch, p. 421. The second is more probable, though 
the Biblical genealogies framed for *Ad and Thamiid by later Muslim writers can 
hardly have been known to Zuheyr. According to these, the following was tho 
descent of these two tiibes — 

Nfib (Noah) 

SHm (Shorn) 

Irom (Aram) 


‘Abir or Jathir (Gether) 

Thamfid 

A third hypothesis is possible— that some version of tho legend of Salib and his Camel, 
and tlio judgment which followed its slaying, was current in tho days of Zuheyr 
which dropped out of mind when el-IsUm overspread the land. 

If tliis verso is genuine, it would seem strongly to support tho opinion that 
vv. 27 — 28 may also be genuine ; for it refers plainly to a legend (mentioned in the 
Qur’an in a way which shows that it w’as well knowm to those addressed) of God’s 
judgment on the wdeked. That it is genuine and not a Muslim interpolation appears 
highly probable from the mention of ‘Ad rather than Thainud : the latter would have 
been named by a Muslim following the version of tho legend embodied in tho Q,ur’4n. 

V. 33. “ Of bushels of corn and gold,” wtu qaftzin wa dirhemi : the coinage 
called dirhem was silver, not gold ; but the lattor is here used (like the word dir?iem in 
tho original) in the general sense of money. Tho qaftz was a measure of capacity 
containing eight meJeJeuks or twelve «cl‘s of ol-*Iraq : one sa* of Baghdild is 5} riflsj or 
pints : the gafiz is thus 64 pints. Tho word is originally Persian, kawizh 

V. 37. Though there in their midst tho Vulture-mother had entered in,** 
ledd heyihu *alqtt rahlahd 'Ummu qash^ami: literally, “In that place where tho Vulturo- 
mother cast down her camel-saddle.” “To cast down one’s saddle” (as “to lay down 
one’s staff” in v. 13) means to halt in a place. “Tho VultureJ^mother” is a namo of 
Death, or Calamity ; gash^am moans an old vulture, and is used in that sense in the 
last vorso of ‘Antorah’s Mo‘allaqah. 

V. 38. “ A bulwark for mon in fight,” muqattitaf : literally, “ one whom men dost 
before them (in battle),” to shield themselves or to do a desperate deed. 


‘Au? (Uz) 

Jd 
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V. 40. As explained ut the end of the second note to the Introduction, this 
^ verso appears to refer to the breaking out again of strife iivhioh followed the deed of 
^o^cyn. “ They pastured their camels athirst,” ra^au ^m'ahum : literally, ” They 
pastured (their camels) for their ifim\ or period between two drinkings.” Camels in 
Ainbia are not taken down to drink every day ; in the greatest heat they are watered 
every alternate day : this is called ghibb ; as the weather gets colder, they pass two days 
without water, and come down on the fourth : this is called rib'' ; then follow khims, 
sida, and so on to Hahr^ when the ^im' is eight days, and they are watered on the tenth. 
The camels are the warriors, and the pools the pools of Death. The image seems 
intended to figure the senselessness of the strife, and its want of object and aim. 

V. 41. “ Till their thirst should grow anew”: these words liavo been added in 
the translation to complete tlie sense ; they follow from the description of the pasture 
(kela'J as unwholesome, heavy fmustauhalj^ and indigestible ('mutawakhkhamj : such, 
that is, as to stir their thirst again in a short time. The unwholesomo paatui'e is the 
brooding over wrong in the intervals of combat. In like manner Qoys son of Zuheyr 
says, of the bitter results of wrong in this same War of D&l^is (Qamdseh, p. 210. 
Aghdni xvi., 32) — 

“ But the stout warrior l^Iamal son of Bcdr 

wrought wrong : and wrong is a surfeiting pasturage.” 

V. 44. The commentary on this verso seems to mo to err in taking kullan as 
equivalent to kulla wukidm mi)ia-l~*aqilin ; it is, I think, equivalent to kulla tvbbidiu 
mina-Uqatld : this follows from the Jm in ya^qilunahu at the end of the hemistich. 

I have translated accordingly. 

V. 45. This verse contains a difficult word which the dictionaries do not satis- 
factorily explain, viz. hilul in lihayyin hihUin, In form it is the plural of' hiiU^ 

“ alighting or abiding in one place” ; but it seems always to bo used, as here, as an 
epithet of praise. Lane fa, v. MU) says that it means “ a numerous tribe alighting 
or abiding in one place.” I have not found it in the Ifamilsch, though hayynn iMdan 
(another plural of MU) occurs in a poem on p. 171 ; but it is used in a poem by *Amr 
son of Kulthum given in the Aghtlni, vol. ix., p. 183 — 

SKa. I Xj) \ JS LyJljJ ^ ^ iijl 

SliSJI j — ii eUai S|j^ 

Which seems to mean — 

“ Ho ! carry my message to the sons of Jusham son of Bekr, 

and Tcghlib, l[that they may know) as often us they come to the great tribe^ 

How that the glorious warrior, the son of *Amr, 

on the mom of Natil‘* bore himself stoutly in battle.” 

* For the vocalization of Nat A* ^cro given see the Marfl^id, a, v. It is a vill^o 
of el-Tem&meh belonging to the Bend Qanifeh. 
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It may posaibly mean and hence strong, this sense being derived from that 

of a body of men halting together in a compact host, on the alert and prepared for all 
attacks. 


y. 46. This verse is in praise of *Abs, and is in continuation of v. 46. The 
second hemistich offers some difficulty : one does not expect to find their protection of 
** him that wrongs them" set down to their credit ; but the words eUjAni ^aleyhim 
cannot bo otherwise rendered. Probably the wronger spoken of is the man who by 
slaying a member of another tribe involves his own in difficulties. It sometimes 
happened that such an one found himself unsupported by his kinsmen, and turned out 
from among thorn as a khali^^ or outcast : for instance, el-^ftrith son of B41im, who 
slew Kh&lid son of Ja^far of ^Amir while the latter was under the protection of 
en-Xo^rndn son of el-Mun5ir, King of el-^iroh, was so treated by his tribe of 
Hurrah, tho same as that to which tho men whom Zuheyr praises in this poem 
belonged. Such a desertion, unless for the gravest possible cause, was hold to be 
disgraceful ; and *Abs are accordingly praised because they would not give up the 
wrongdoer, though he brought evil upon them. 

V. 47. Zuhoyr was eighty years old when he composed his Mo^allaqah ; if this- 
was in 608 or 610 A. D., as M. de Perceval supposes, ho may well have boon a hundred, 
as the Aghtoi relates (ix. 148), when ho was soon by Mohammed, who said — “O God I 
grant mo a refuge from his Devil ! " — ^that is, his cunning in song ; it is added that he 
made no more poems from that day till his death, which ensued shortly after. This 
would bo about 628 or 630 A. D. ; and we know that his son Ka*b gave in his adhesion 
to the Prophet in 631 (the latter part of the ninth year of the Hijrah), after Zuhoyr’s. 
other surviving son Bujeyr, together with tho greater part of his tribe, the Muzeynoh, 
had already embraced el-IsUm. 

V. 49. “ Blind beast," ^ashwd : literally, “a weak-eyed she-camel" — one that 

sees not well where she is going, and therefore strikes everything with her forefeet, 
not paying attention to the places where she sets down her feet (Lane). The word is 
used proverbially : you say — Eekiha fulAnunuU^ashwd^ “ Such an one rides the weak- 
eyed shc-camol" ; that is, he prosecutes his affair without due deliberation ; and 
— Khaha^a khah\a~WMhw^y " He trod with the careless tread of a weak-eyed she- 
camel," ho acted at random. 

V. 60. If this verse is rightly placed next after v. 49, the rending by tho teeth 
and the treading under foot should refer to tho weak-eyed she-camel spokdn of in that 
verso ; and so 1 have taken it, the camel being blind Chance. 

V. 63. I am far from satisfied with the translation given of this verse, in which, 
however, 1 have scrupulously followed the commentary. The doubtful words are 
mu^ma'innu^Utirri and the former is explained as meaning hirttm khAlifun^ 

that is, ** pure goodness" ; and the latter as the same as y$taradd&d^ that is, “ he ia- 
disturbed, confounded, perplexed." But Lane renders muimaCinnu-Uhirri as “ quiet, 
at rest, in heart or mind" («. v, hirr, end) ; for tejeffoema^ he gives — “ he spokb indis- 
tinctly, he concealed a thing in his bosom, he held back from tho thing, not daring to. 

1> 
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do it** ; tho Bense of ** being disturbed in mind*’ does not occur, though it may, per- 
haps, fairly be gathered from the last of those given by Lone. I should be inclined 
to render man yuhda qalbuhtty He whose heart is guided to quietness and rest of 
soul is not disturbed in his doings, but acts without fear or trouble of spirit.” 

y. 56. Among the Arabs, when two parties of men met, if they meant peace, 
they turned towards each other the iron feet plural of ztyii) of their spears : if 
they meant war, they turned towards each other the points. 

y. 57. Tho ** cistern’*, f^aud^ is a man’s homo and family. 

V. 60. This verso, the commentary tolls us, was quoted by ^Othm&n son of 
<Affdn, the third Ehalifoh. 

V, 62. This accords with tho proverb — innam%‘Umai^u b^a^hareyhi---*^ A. man 
is accounted of according to his two smallest things” — his heart and his tongue. 

w. 60-62 seem consecutive in sense, and probably belong to the same poem ; 
but it is very difficult to see how they cohere with the rest of this. v. 63, on tho 
other hand, seems separate not only from tho rest of the poem, but also from tho three 
verses that precede it *, grammar would require that tho verb at tho end of it should 
bo marfu\ not mejztm — yahhimu, not yahlum : but to read it so would disturb the 
rhyme, and be a fault of tho kind called igwd. The commentary says that tho mtm of 
yahlum is originally mauq&f (quiescent in a pauso), and is read with kesr, because that 
is the appropriate vowel for making a quiescent letter moveable ; but this reason is 
very lamo. On the whole, it seems certain that v. 63 does not properly belong to tho 
piece, and it is probable that vv. 60-62 arc also intrusions. No other poem of those by 
Zuheyr that remain has the same metro and rhyme as his Mo^aUaqah, and it is most 
likely that fragments of other poems, now lost, in this measure and rhyme that havo 
survived have been included in it, because there was no other piece into which they 
could be put. The rest of the maxims forming tho conclusion of tho poem can bo 
understood as arising, some more, some less closely, out of its subject ; but the different 
order in which they occur in different recensions, and tho fact that some recensions 
omit some of them which others supply, make it doubtful whether oven they all pro- 
perly belong to the Mo'allaqah. 


Stray Arians in Tibet. — By R. B. Shaw, Political Agent. 

(With one plate.) 

The line which divides the Musalmdn from the Buddhist populations 
of Asia, where it crosses the valley of the Upper Indus, passes through the 
villages of a small tribe which is worthy of some attention. It is Arian in 
blood though surrounded on all sides but one by Turanians of the Tibetan 
branch. The people of this tribe are proved by their language and their 
customs, which are supported by their traditions of former migrations, to 
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belong to the Dikrd* race, although they themselves are not aware of the 
kinship. They are known simply as Broh-pa (or highlanders)* While 
isolated among strangers they have preserved themselves with a caste-like 
feeling from amalgamating with them, and seem to have only recently and 
very superficially accepted the religious beliefs of their neighbours. The 
greater part of the tribe is thus nominally Buddhist, while two or three of 
their north-westernmost villages bordering on Baltist^n have become 
Musalmdn. 

This tribe presents therefore, to the student of early institutions, the 
interesting sight of a people of pure Arian race, isolated in the semi- 
barbarous stage, and who enjoy the rare distinction of being practically 
unaffected by the action of any of the great philosophising or methodising 
religions ; although in some of their customs they have not altogether 
escaped being influenced by contact with neighbours of another race. 

1 paid a visit to the Dah-Hanu district (the homo of these so-called 
Buddhist Ddrds) on my way down to India from LadS;k (Western Tibet) 
last winter (1876). In a wild gorge through which the narrow Indus 
rushes, and where the grand masses of granite seemingly piled in confusion 
on both banks scarce leave room for the passage of the river and conceal 
the higher mountains behind them, my first camp was pitched. Close by, 
the Hanu Eavine, which in its upper part expands into a wide inhabited 
valley, escapes through a rocky chasm into the Indus. Here, on a little 
triangular plain a few yards in extent between the cliffs and the river, the 
only flat spot around, the people of Hanu were waiting to receive me. 
The sun was setting ; the gorge was already in deep shade ; a line of women 
in dark attire was drawn up along the side of the pathway, each holding 
in her hand a saucer full of burning juniper-wood from which columns of 
smoke ascended in the still air, uniting overhead in a kind of canopy and 
giving out a pungent incense-like odour. A wild music of drums and 
screaming pipes was playing. As I approached, the women bent down and 
placed on the ground at their feet the smoking bowls which screened them 
as in a cloud, while they greeted me in the peculiar manner of their tribe by 
waving the two hands rapidly in front of their faces with fingers closed as 
if holding something. 

My attention was chiefly attracted by some witch-like old hags of the 
number, with faces begrimed by juniper smoke, whose sharp haggard fea* 
tures and deep sunk eyes were in marked contrast with the flat Tibetan 
countenances to which one is accustomed in Laddk. These were unmis- 

* Although Dr. Leitner (in his Dardisttn) states that the name Dard was not 
claimed by any of the race that he met, yet I have heard the Dr4s people of that tribe 
apply it to their parent stock in Astor under the form Dwrdi, They are also known to 
their Kashmiri neighbours by the name of Dard^ and JDardu, 
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takeably of a different race. They wore long straight woollen smocks, 
^ square flat caps poised on their heads with one of the corners projecting 
over the forehead, the hair done up into numberless slender plaits hanging 
loose and straight, and sheep skins suspended like cloaks over the shoulders, 
the only part of their dress resembling that of Tibetan women, excepting 
the mocassin-like boots. The men were clothed just like Tibetans’*^ with 
caps, like black nosebags, falling over one ear. 

These people were inhabitants of the Hanu side-valley, whose villages 
lie some distance up it, but who had come down to the gorge of the main 
river (Indus) to receive me. They have lost their own tribal dialect and 
speak Tibetan ; but otherwise in dress and customs they resemble the rest 
of their people. 

My next day’s march led through similar scenery, the path now rising 
up the side of the cliff supported on frail-looking scaffoldings of tree-trunks 
resting on projecting rocks or on wooden trestles, now plunging precipi- 
tously down to the river-side where a stone could be thrown to strike the 
opposite cliff across the Indus. We saw a village or two on the other side 
at the mouths of lateral valleys, inhabited not by Brokp^s but by Musal- 
Tibetans from beyond the mountain-range on the west. At length 
we eame to a succession of isolated villages on our own (north-east) side of 
the river, mostly placed on high alluvial plateaux near the mouths of side 
ravines (whence they obtain their water for irrigation), and divided by 
vertical cliffs into terraces rising in successive steps. Here the warmth in 
summer is great, the rays of the sun being thrown off from the granite 
sides of the confined valley, so that Where water is available the vegetation 
is luxuriant. Vines trail from the overhanging cliffs and from the splendid 
walnut trees, and two crops ripen each year on the same ground during the 
summer season, nothing being grown in winter. The apricots, mulberries, 
and apples of the district are celebrated. Between the villages there is 
nothing but the most arid wastes of granite without a green thing to cheer 
the eye. In this part the villages that occur in the other side of the river 
are inhabited by Brokpas as well as those on this. 

Ddh is the principal village in this part. Situated on a long sloping 
alluvial terrace about a hundred yards wide and at the highest part perhaps 
a couple of hundred feet above the river, it is separated from a still higher 
terrace by a wall of cliff which culminates in a point immediately 
above the village. On this point a cairn surmounted by thin staves with 
fluttering rags attached, marks the supposed abode of a local demon or 
deity. The howling waste behind, invisible from the village on account 
, .of its higher levels but rising into still higher mountain masses which tower 
above, affords a fitting scene for all the supernatural doings of the 
^ Women arc everywhere the most conservative of national enstoms, 
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mountain spirits. The scenery which inspires awe in a passing tra- 
veller, has made its mark on the minds of the inhabitants. These lofty 
solitudes are, from their earliest years, connected with ideas of dread, which 
shape themselves into myths. The priest affirms that sometimes in the early 
dawn while performing the annual worship, he perceives a white indistinct 
^ha^ hovering over the cairn ; and this, he says, is the goddess of the spot 
^revealing herself to her worshipper. The people believe that this demon 
keeps a special watch over all their actions, and in a country where frequent 
accidents by flood or fell are almost inevitable, and where a false step or a 
falling rock may cause death at any time, they put down such disasters to 
the vengeance of the goddess for the neglect of some of their peculiar 
customs which they have persuaded themselves aro religious duties. 

Foremost among their tenets is the abhorrence of the cow. This is an 
essentially Ditrd peculiarity, though not universal among them. Unlike 
Hindus they consider that animal’s touch contamination, and though they 
are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, they scarcely handle them at all. 
Calves they seem to hold aloof from still more. They use a forked stick 
to put them to, or remove them from, the mother. They will not drink 
cow’s milk (or touch any of its products in any form) ; and it is only recent- 
ly that they have overcome their repugnance to using shoes made of the 
skin of the animal they so contemn. When asked whether their abstaining 
from drinking the milk and eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence 
such as that of the Hindus, they say that their feeling is quite the reverse. 
The cow is looked upon as bad not good, and if one of them drank its milk, 
they would not admit him into their houses. 

Again in reply to a question, they ascribed this custom to the will of 
their goddess. They found by experience that she would not allow them 
to drink the milk of cows with impunity. The son of a certain head-man 
of the village of Ganok, a Musalman Brokpa, had broken through the 
prohibition after living some years among the Baltis. After a time the 
goddess caused him to go mad and to throw himself into the river where he 
was drowned. , 

Thus although the Brokprls of Ddh-Hanu are nominally Buddhists, 
yet their real worship is that of local spirits or demons like the Lhi^mo 
(goddess) of Ddh.* 

* In this, however, they are not singular ; for the Tibetans of Ladkk also have a 
reverence for similar Spirits of purely local influence called Lkd (cf. Lhd^aa “ the city 
of gods”), a reverence which seems to be neither founded on the Buddhist dogmas, nor 
much countenanced by the more respectable members of the Lkmaite hierarchy. An 
annual incarnation of one of these demons (a female) takes place at Shd, a village of 
Lad&k, in the month of August ; but though Lkmas are so plentiM in the country,, it is 
to one of the lay members of a certain family that the honour of giving a temporaxy 
body to the deity belongs, while Lkmas are rarely to be seen in the crowds that witness 
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Her name is Shiring^mo.^ A certain family in the village supplies 
the hereditary officiating priest. This person has to purify himself for the 
annual ceremony by washings and fastings for the space of seven days, 
during which he sits apart, not even members of his own family being 
allowed to approach him, although they are compelled during the same period 
to abstain from onions, salt, chang (a sort of beer), and other unholy fooc^ 
At the end of this period he goes up alone on to the rocky point 
before mentioned above the village, and after worshipping in the name of the 
community the deity who dwells there in a small cairn, f he renews the 
branches of the “ shukpa” {Junijperm excelsa)^ which were placed there the 
previous year, the old branches being carefully stowed away under a rock 
and covered up with stones. 

It is said that this deity or spirit accompanied the ancestor of the 
priestly family from the original home of the Brokpas in Gilgit. Former- 
ly the priest used to be occasionally possessed by the demon and in this 
state to dance a devil-dance, giving forth inspired oracles at the same time, 
but these manifestations have ceased for the last twelve or fifteen years. 
The worship is now simply one of propitiation inspired by fear, the demon 
seeming to be regarded as an impersonation of the forces of nature adverse 
to man in this wild mountainous country. Sacrihees of goats (not sheep) 
are occasionally offered at all seasons below the rock, by the priest only, on 
behalf of pious donors. They talk of the existence of the demon as a mis- 
fortune attaching to their tribe, and do not regard her with any loyalty as 
a protecting or tutelary deity. In each house the fireplace consists of three 
upright stones of which the one at the back of the hearth is the largest, 
18 inches or 2 feet in height. On this stone they place an offering for the 
Lhdmo from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. They also 
place there the first-fruits of the harvest. Such is their household wor- 
ship. 

Besides this spirit-worship, which is their tribal religion, they have a 
superficial coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cycles, that is 

tho perfonnanco and consult the oracle. Perhaps this may be the remains of a form of 
local spirit worship which may have preceded Buddhism in these countries. I have 
already treated this subject elsewhere. 

* The affix mo is tho Tibetan feminine affix, as do is tho masculine. 

t Tho Sidh^pbah Kdjira (probably Dkrds) have also a custom of “going once a year 
to tho top of a mountain as a religious exercise and putting a stone on a cairn*' (Loit- 
ner*s Dilrdist^n, Vol. I, Port 3, p. 42). 

i This is also a Tibetan custom with this difference, that each Tibetan householder 
has a MwiUftr sacred bundle of ahukpa branches and horns of animals on the flat roof of 
his own house. But these customs are more survivals (superstitions) among the 
Tibetans, while they fonn tho religion of the Brdkp&s. 
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forty or fifty years ago, after a war between Sbigar and LadU:, when their 
country was occupied by the Laddk army, the Ld.mas converted them. The 
head Lkma at the monastery of Skirbuchan, further up the river, told me, 
however, that it was only some twelve or fifteen years ago that the Br&kpds 
were converted by Lkmas from his monastery who went on begging tours 
amongst them. But this may have been a more revival. At any rate, 

' there is a remarkable absence in the Dkh-Hanu country, of those Buddhist 
monuments (long stone dikes covered with inscriptions, and tall structures 
surmounted by obelisks and containing relics, called respectively Man^ and 
Ckorten) which form such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in 
the villages of Tibet. I saw one or two small chortens, evidently newly 
erected, and in two villages small gompas or hermit-cells (the larger 
monasteries of Tibet have the same name) inhabited each by a single Lama, 
one of whom was a Tibetan and the other, whom they brought forward 
rather as a curiosity, a real iSroJepa Lama, the only one in existence. 
These gompas also were quite new. 

The Brokp^s burn their dead like the Ladd.kis ; that is to say in little 
brick furnaces on the hill-sides. The upper part of the furnace is a short 
upright cylinder into which the body is crammed in a squatting posture 
with the head tied well down between the knees, while a fire is lighted in 
the square base of the furnace. This method is probably adopted as saving 
fuel in a country where it is so scarce, and where it would be diflicult to 
get logs sufficient for the ordinary mode of Hindu cremation where the 
body is extended at full length on an open pyre. The corpse is carried to 
the burning on a kind of sedan-chair raised by poles on men’s shoulders. 
It is placed in the squatting posture in which it is to be burnt, but cover- 
ed up with flowing coloured sheets so that it might almost be taken for a 
veiled woman being carried on a journey. Often in Laddk a broad- 
brimmed Ldma’s hat is x^laced on its head, to secure a blessing for the soul 
of the defunct. 

Mr. Drew, who has given a most interesting short account of these 
Brbkpas in his “ Jummoo and Kashmir,” is, I think, mistaken in suppos- 
ing that they have no caste, as the other Ddrds have. I have heard of at 
least three caste-like divisions, which we may call those of priests, cultiva^ 
tors, and artisans. The priestly families (called LhahdaJc, Tib.) form 
the highest division in each village. Although men of the next caste are 
allowed to come into their houses, yet it is only on condition of washing their 
hands and faces before doing so, especially if they have recently been among 
the Gentiles (Tibetans, &c.), a precaution that does not seem to be considered 
necessary on other occasions by the Brokpds, who are a very dirty people. 
This next caste which forms the bulk of the people is called Siishen. The 
younger branches of the priestly families become Bvshens, since there can - 
only be one priest or LhAdak in each village. 
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Besides these there is a lower caste consisting, in the village of Dd.h, 
of only five families. They were originally blacksmiths, it is said, but no 
longer carry on the ancestral calling. They are called BUzmet (Tib.) 
or Qargyut,* Their women are not allowed to approach the cooking, 
hearths of the higher caste, nor are the Euzmet men, excepting after a 
purification similar to that of the Bvyhen on going into the houses of tha^ 
priests. The higher castes will not eat what is cooked by them. 

Reversing the custom of the Hindus in the matter of marriage, the 
lower caste may take wives from the higher, but not vice-versd (except in 
the case of the priests who, I gather, can marry Biishen women). Prolm- 
bly as a consequence of this, a married daughter is never allowed to re- 
enter the house of her parents and may not touch anything belonging to 
them. After three generations of marriages with the higher caste, the 
progeny are admitted into it. While at Dah, I was questioning a party of 
Brokpas, and one of them, an old man who, though sitting rather apart, 
had been very forward in answering my questions, became silent and hung 
down his head when I began inquiries into the caste-system. It appeared 
that he was a Buzmet or low-caste-man. But presently he brightened up 
and said ; “ True, I am now a Bihmet, but in three generations I can be- 
come BrnhenP This thought seemed to console the old man, much to the 
amusement of the others. 

Polyandry is the rule in Dah-Hanu. As the Brokpas do not inter- 
marry with the neighbouring Tibetans, it would seem that the question of its 
possible cause or efPect in a disproportion of the sexes could be well studied 
in this confined area. I had not leisure or opportunity to obtain exact 
statistics, but if there were any notable excess of either sex in such small 
communities, where there is no monasticism to speak of, it could hardly 
escape notice by the more intelligent among them. I repeatedly put tlie 
question ; “ Why do several brothers take only one wife between them ?” 
The answer given me was : Because the land is not sufficient to provide 
food for the families of the several brothers, if they each took a wife.” 
Again I asked : “ If an equal number of boys and girls are born in your 

village, as you say ; and each family of two or three (or more) brothers takes 
only one girl to wife between them, where are the other girls ? Do they 

* These castes seem roughly to answer to three out of the four castes prevalent 
among the main body of tho Dtlrds : viz., 1st, 8h\n ; 2nd, Yaahhun (those two castes 
trade, cultivate land, or keep sheep) ; 3rd, Eramin (P derived from jrrMi»>=work} (are 
weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, artisans in fact) ; 4th, L&m (are musicians and do low 
drudgery ; this caste seems absent from the Dkh-Hanu division of Bards). [See Loit- 
ner’s Bardistdn, Vol. I, Part 3, p. 48, 2nd note, and Drew's Jummoo and Kashmir, 
p. 426.] 
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marry into the villages of the neighbouring Tibetans ?’ * They answer, No. 
“ Are there many unmarried women in your villages ?** They reply that, 
on the contrary, they often find it diflicult to procure wives. It would 
seem therefore that there must either be a great defect in the number of 
births of females, or an equal excess in their deaths while young. 1 could 
not hear of female infanticide and do not believe that it is practised, as, if 
it were, it must be known to the Kashmir ofiicials. 

It is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from their 
neighbours. They will not eat with the Tibetan Buddhists or Musalmdns 
or other outsiders, nor will they allow these to come near their cooking 
places. The caste prejudice seems to originate on the side of the* Brokpd, 
for their neighbours often eat in their houses, only separate dishes are given 
them Avhich are afterwards purified with burning juniper. No Br6kp& 
will eat in the house or from the dishes of a Tibetan ; nor will he eat fish 
pr birds or (of course) cow’s flesh. Formerly, if they had been among the 
Tibetans, they would purify themselves with the smoke of the “ shukpa’^ 
before entering their own houses again. 

The tribe is subdivided into several groups of villages. 1st. Those in 
the Hanu side valley (whose inhabitants*^ have exchanged their own lan- 
guage for Tibetan, being situated on the main road jjetween Skardo and 
Ladilk.) 2nd. The Dab group, consisting of Baldes, Phindur, Byema, 
Sani, Dundir, and Dab villages. 3rd. The Garkhon group, consisting of 
Garkhon, Darchik (large village on west of Indus), Sanacha (ditto), Urdus, 
Gragra (up side-stream on east), and Watsara. These are all the Buddhist 
villages. The people of each group consider themselves to be one commu- 
nity. The Duh people reckon from seven ancestors who first colonised 
their villages and of whom they give tlie names : viz.y Lalmlio (from whom 
the Lhabdaks or priests spring) ; Zonc^ Dalcrey Qochaghe (these three are 
the ancestors of the liushen caste) ; DiisCf Oahure^ and Tuhshure (these are 
the fathers of the Riizmet caste). The land of Dah is still divided according 
to these families, though some of it has changed hands. In this fact we may 
perhaps see a trace of the early Arian joint family holding, passing into 
the stage of individual proprietorship. Each man knows his own ancestry 
(real or imaginary), and each field is known as belonging to the patrimony 
of one of the seven fathers of the tribe, though it may now be in the hands 
of a descendant of one of the others. The remaining groups of villages have 
similar traditions. The Dah people say that their ancestors, when they 
first came, lived by hunting, not by agriculture. One of theur mighty hun- 
ters dropped his bow (called in their language Dah) on the hill-side. It 
became a water channel which fertilized the fields of what afterwards be- 
came a vlSlage. One of their Chiefs found certain seeds growing wild which 
he sowed near the water-course. These seeds proved to be those of wheat' 
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and barley. Thus the village was founded. The story of the bow is pro- 
bably originated either by the curved course of the water-channel which 
comes out of a side valley and bends round the hill side to reach the village ; 
or else by a mere superficial resemblance of sound between the name Dah 
(of which the origin had become forgotten) and the name for a bow. 

Several of the villages possess a communal dwelling in which every in- 
habitant of the village has a place. That of Dah is very curious. It covers 
a considerable space in the angle between the Indus and a side-stream, pro- 
tected on two. sides by the precipitous declivities of the high alluvial plateau 
on which it- stands and on the third by a wall. It was thus fortified against 
the raids of the neighbouring Baltis. The interior consists of an intricate 
maze of passages, some open and some covered in, which may be considered 
either as the lanes of a tightly packed village, or rather as the passages of 
a vast single storied house which forms the common dwelling of the whole 
community, each household having its separate apartment or den. Here 
the people always live during winter, for warmth or for company. They 
all, however, have other houses for summer, out in the fields. I could not 
discover that there was any difference in tenure between the lands adjoin- 
ing the common dwelling and the outlying fields. The village of Darchih 
likewise is cut off ^om the lower course of the valley by a vertical cliff, the 
escarpment of the plateau on which it stands. There are only two ways 
of approach. One high up and away from the river, is guarded by a forti- 
fied communal dwelling. The otheV, near the riyer, consists of a rugged 
narrow staircase constructed in the face of the cliff and closed by a gateway 
at the top. Such precautions were necessary in former days when the men 
of Baltistin made raids on their neighbours, especially on such as were not 
Musalmans, and penetrated even tS Ladkk. Now all is peace under the 
common rule of our Feudatory, the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

So much for the (so-called) Buddhist BroJcpdLS. But the villages of 
the same tribe which lie exposed to Musalmd.n influences down the Indus 
on the two roads leading north-west and south-west respectively, have all 
been converted to Isldm. Of the settlements on the former road, that 
down the Indus, and in side-valleys near it, the village of Ganok is entirely 
inhabited by Musalmdn Brokpas, while those of Dangel, Marul, Chuli- 
chan, and Singkarmon, are inhabited partly by Musalmdn (Shi’ah) Brohphs^ 
and partly by Baltis (Tibetan Musalmans) of the same sect. Below this 
the population is entirely Balti. On the other road, that across a low Pass 
south- westward to Kargil, the villages of Tsirmo and Lalung are also in- 
habited partly by Musalmdn Brhhpae and partly by Musalmdn Tibetans 
from the adjoining district of Furik. These Musalmdn Brbkpa^ on both 
roads speak the Ddh dialect, and dress like the Ddh people, and lieep apart 
from the Tibetan Musalmhus both in matter of marriage and in eating. 
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But thej haye no caste inequalities amongst them like their non-Musal- 
m&n kinsmen, and generally they do not object to drinking milk, though 
at Tsirmo, there seems to be a relic of the Brhhpa prejudice against the 
cow in the fact that their women do not touch that animat 

A short account of the language of these Upper Indus Ddrds (or Dkh- 
Hanu Brhkpas, as they are usually called), including both the Buddhist 
and the Musalman sections, is given hereafter. 

It is a question how these Ariaii Dkrds (for Arians and Dkrds they 
undoubtedly are) reached their present abode. Both above and below them 
in the valley of the Upper Indus and to the east of them in the parallel 
valley of the Shayok, the inhabitants are all of Tibetan race. Dardistdn pro- 
per, or the country of the DiLrds'* (the ancient Bolor)^ is situated far away 
on the lower course of the Upper Indus, and along that river no vestige of 
their passage exists and no connecting link with their former home.f Rut 
from the country of the Ddrds the Indus makes a wide bend westwards 
and southwards, and from the concavity of this bend we find a line of 
Dard communities running south at first and then trending off to the east 
until it almost abuts against the settlements of the Dah-Hanu Brhhphe on 
the Upper Indus. These Dards are Musalmdns, as are also the main body 
of the Dard race in their own home. The Buddhist Br^thpm of Ddh-Hanu 
acknowledge no kinship with these people, although they say that their 
ancestors also came from Oilid (Gilgit) and Brushdl^ that is, from Dardi- 
Bihn proper. There is, however, an unmistakable mutual affinity of language 
and customs. Mr. Drew, j; in explanation of the difEerence of religion, very 
justly supposes the Ddh-Hanu Brbkpds to belong to an earlier immigra- 
tion separated from the main mass of their tribe brethren at a time be- 

fore the Dards were converted to Muhammedanism.”§ The Dah-Hanu 
people, having Buddhists on one side of them, would the more easily receive 
an outward varnish of that faith, while the later Dii.rd settlements to the 
west of them, surrounded by, and intermingled with, Musalm&ns, would 

* See IVIr. Drew's excellent Bace Map in his ** Jummoo and Kashmir.” To illus- 
trate the present paper the whole of the lightly shaded region to the south, west and 
north of Gilgit up to the Muzt^lgh mountains, should bo painted of the same colour as 
Gilgit, for it is all the home of the Diltrds, though Mr. Drew’s plan only permitted him ' 
to colour what lies within the Mahir&j6 of Kashmir’s territories. 

t The isolated settlements of Ditrds in certain villages of Baltistda, are apparently 
more recent origin and moreover do not bridge the chasm, 
t Drew’s ** Jummoo and Kashmir”, p. 430. 

{ If we ore to believe the TArikh-i-Bashidi, this had not taken place at the time 
of its author, Mirzd Haidar’s invasion of Dardist&n, in the first half of the 16th cen- 
tury ; an(4 according to Mr. Drew, Jummoo and Kashmir”, page 429, does not seem 
to have been very completely effected so lately as 80 years ago. 
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accept Islam, even if they did not bring ifc with them from their home. A 
non-descript paganism (which was probably the religion of the early Ddrds) 
does not easily resist the encroachments of one of the great dogmatic reli- 
gions when thrown into unprotected contact with it. 

Did the Dah-Hanu Brbk^ds come by the same route as their later bre- 
thren, or did tliey come, as some of them say, up the valleys of the Indus 
and Shayok ? In the latter case, it would be very strange if a migration 
of Ddrds, with the whole upper course of the Indus before them, should 
have stopped and located themselves precisely at that point on its course 
where a subsequent migration of their kindred, starting from the same 
point but coming by a different route (latterly at right angles to theirs), 
happens, some centuries after, to have struck the Indus. It seems more 
probable that the line of the later migration marks that of the earlier one ; 
and that the ancestors of Ddh-Hanu j)eople took the route via Astor, D6o» 
sai, the Drks river, and Kargil, (a route facilitated by the nature of the 
country in that direction). Crossing by a low Bass into the Indus Valley, 
they were there arrested by the more difficult mountains on the cast of 
that river. They probably found this district uninhabited ; for though 
the valley of the Indus, both below and above was, and is, occui>ied by 
Tibetan States (Baltistiln or Little Tibet, and Ladiik) ; yet so difficult is the 
gorge of the Upper Indus in this intermediate portion, that all traffic from 
^kardo (Baltistiln) directed towards Ladak, is diverted round by the paral- 
lel Shayok Valley, only crossing back into that of the Indus by the Hanu 
Pass, beyond Ddh. 

Both the Dah-Hanu people and the D^rd communities (above men- 
tioned) settled on or about the Dras river, are called by their Tibetan neigh- 
bours Brok-pa (often pronounced Dok-pd with a disregard to the spelling 
peculiar to Tibetans and Englishmen). Brok means a “mountain pas- 
ture” or “ alp”. The reference may be to the pastures to which they in 
summer take their sheep (as do also their Tibetan neighbours however) or 
to the fact of their having settled on grounds which were formerly pastures. 
But the term Brok-pd, or Highlimder, seems more likely to have been ap- 
plied (as Mr. Drew suggests) to a tribe seen to arrive across the high 
mountains and descending into the Indus Valley, than to a people coming 
up that valley from its lower portion, and who have not, since their arrival, 
taken to a life in the high moimtains in. any greater degree than their 
neighbours. 

A few words of notice are required for the Drds Dards of the later 
immigration, just mentioned. Their connection with their parent stock 
is very close, and betokens a comparatively recent separation. They say 
ilfttt their ancestors came from Darel ; and their settlements extend 
far up the course of the streams leading down from the uninhabitable pla- 
teau of Deosa'i, which alone separates them from Ddrdistdn proper. 
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The furthest settlements of these people at the embouchure of the 
Dr^s river into the Indus, approach very closely to, without mixing with, 
those of their unrecognised kinsmen of the D&h-Hanu Division. I have 
collected a few of their grammatical rules and have made a very short com- 
parative table of some of the most ordinary words in the two dialects, by 
which it will be seen that they are really only different formet^Ijpf the same 
mode of speech. These later Dkrds, as far as Drd,s, are inten^ingled with 
Musalman Tibetans or Baltis. At Drds the former are Sunnis in religion 
while the latter are Sbi’ahs, but lower down near the Indus both are Shi’ahs. 
The Dards of the Dras district keep themselves quite separate, both as 
regards marriage and eating, from the Baltis with whom they are inter- 
mingled in the same villages, and show also some slight traces .of that ab- 
horrence of the cow which is so marked among the Ddh-Hanu people, and 
which is also prevalent in greater or less intensity among many of the other 
Dkrds in their own home. To carry the linguistic inquiry a little fur- 
ther back, a comparison with Dr. Lcitncr’s account of the Astori form of the 
Dard language will show that the speech of the Dras Srbkpas is almost 
identical with that of the peojde of Astor or Hazora who are one of the 
chief branches of the Dard race in D^rdistan, only divided by the river 
Indus from Gilgit. We have therefore a continuous chain of communi- 
ties leading from Diirdist^n proper to the settlements on the Upper Indus 
at Dah-Hanu. The small gap that does exist in point of language and 
dress between these latter and the most advanced (geographically) of their 
brethren, would seem to indicate a lapse of time occurring between two suc- 
cessive migrations. The foremost may be in all probability considered the 
earlier, and in cither case they profess the religion of their environment. 

Thus we have here the furthest extension in this particular direction, 
of an Indo-Arian migration, a kind of side-eddy from the great stream. 
As when one of our Indian rivers is filled by the melting snows, if a sud- 
den increase of the flood comes down, one may see the waters, dammed up 
as it were by the too slowly moving masses in front, trickle off to one side 
in the endeavour to find a speedier exit. But soon, the temporary increase 
abating or the circumstances of the ground proving unfavourable, this side 
channel ceases to flow onward and stagnates to a pool, leaving the traces of 
its abortive course as far back as the point of divergence. So it would 
seem that long after the successive floods of Indo-Arians had poured over 
the long water-parting of the Hindu-Kush, the latest or the most easterly 
wave (the D^rd one) expanding in its turn after a vast lapse of time, but 
finding the southward way blocked in front of it by the earlier comers, 
sent off side-currents to the south-eastward. These were but puny streams, 
wanting moreover sufficient vis a ter go to carry them onwards when th^^ 
found themselves amid a foreign element and progressing towards a higher* 
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and more barren country, instead of reaching the fertile plains to which a 
southerly course had formerly led their brethren, the Hindus. Here there- 
fore they remained, wedged in among alien populations, but connected with 
their starting point by the living traU of their passage. 

Note, — With reference to the question whether any and what degree 
of connection exists between the Dards and the Ghalchahs of the Upper 
Oxus (see my paper on the latter in the Asiatic Society Bengal, J ournal 
1876), — it is curious to see that Mr. Drew from native (Dard) information 
classi6es one of the Ghalchah tribes, the Wd«khi (called by him Wakhih or 
Qoijal) amongst the Dards. See Drew’s Jummoo and Kashmir, p. 457. 
The termination k of the word Wakhik is probably a mere Dd.rdu affix, 
(cf. dostek, grestok for dosty greet). 

Dr. Lcitner also (Dardistan, Vol. I, Part II, p. 24) says that Qhjhl is 
the name given by the Chilasis to the people between Hunza and Pamer on 
the Yarkand road. Now these people are the SariqoU Ghalchahs. He 
adds “ there arc also Oojale under a Raja of OojM on the Badakhshan 
road.” These can be no other than the Wakhi Ghalchahs, called by Mr. 
Drew also Obijal, and the idea suggests itself that perhaps Oojaf may be 
the Dardu form of the name Ghalcha given to the same tribes by their 
Turki neighbours. It is formed by a mere inversion of the position of the 

latter two consonants, viz., /, and j or ch : for or (as 

Nucklow for Lucknow), At any rate we see that there is an affinity asserted 
by the Ddrds between themselves and the Ghalchahs, those neighbours 
who seem to be, one the most primitive race of the Indian family and the 
other the most primitive of the Iranians. This assertion of affinity is, to 
some extent borne out by a comparison of the dialects (see Journal of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1876, Paper on the Ghalchah languages). 


Some Orammatical forme of the Bard dialects spoken by the J3rbk-pds of 
(t) JDahSanu and of (ii) Bras, 

Sounds. 

There is no broad a, like aw inpatm, as in some neighbouring dialects 
and languages. 

# The accented d to be pronounced as in father ; unaccented a as in ordu 
iuery, oriental. 
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The accented as ^ in they^ but more etaeeato. Unaccented e when 
final is neutral in sound as in the English word the when rapidly pronounced 
before a consonant ; this sound approaches that of unaccented a. When 
not final, it is pronounced as in then or yes. 

Besides the long and short o and b, u, there is a double-dotted o, pro- 
nounced as in German schim, and a double-dotted £ as in German miihe or 
French tu. 

With regard to the consonants ; the dh represents the English soft th 
of the, this, &c., and not the Hindi aspirated d^h (which will be represented 
with A apostrophe, as d*h, fh). Similarly gh is ^ (ghain) and not the 
aspirated. Hindi consonant. 

Tch is the compound used by Mr. Drew, in a short list of Ddh-Hanu 
words given in his Jummoo and Kashmir,” to represent a ch pronounced 
with the tongue curled back to the roof of the mouth. It stands, as he 
remarks, to the English ch in the same relation that the Hindi palatal t 
does to the dental t [or that the Wdkhi sch does to the English sh (see 
my paper on the Ghalchah Languages in the Journal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, for 1876) ; or that r (see below) does to r]. 

The n (with a mark over it) is the French nasal n which is felt rather 
as affecting the previous vowel than as a distinct sound. When followed 
by a vowel however, it acquires something of the sound of ng in the word 
young ^ but never to the extent of allowing any distinct g to be heard as in 
English younger j hunger. Thus man “ I” is pronounced exactly like the 
French mon ‘‘ my.” Again bans ‘‘ I am” and hyuns “ I go” would 
be spelt in French hanse, hiotmsse. But hana (where n is followed by 
a vowel) is sounded (as regards the medial consonant) somewhat like the 
English word hanger (not as in anger). 

The r (with a dot over it) represents the palatal r of Hindi, pronoun- 
ced with the tongue turned back. It approaches the sound of a d. 

The r (with a dot under it) represents a sound intermediate between 
an r and a French j or the z in ** azttre that is, the r is not clearly trilled 
but slurred over ; while the tongue is almost in the position for an^r a 
stream of air is passed, without vibration of the tip, between it and the 
palate. Thus in the yrordpotro grandson”, the sound is intermediate be- 
tween yotro sxApotjo (as in English we may sometimes hear people pro^ 
nounce the word “ trill” almost like “ chiW'). 

The f (with a dot underneath) represents the French j or the z in 
azure. It approaches the last letter in sound. 

The y is only used as a consonant, as in English yes,” sawyer”, &o., 
(not as in “ by,” or “ every”). 
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I. Dhh^Hanu Dialect. 

The Substantive. 

Singular. Plural. 


N. (Ti 


eia 

.... ewes 

ei-sa (before Trans. 

eia-sa (before Trans. 


verbs not in Past 

Verbs &c.) 


Tense) 




G. e%a 


iian 

.... of ewes 

D. eiara 


eim-da 


Acc. d'i-za 


eian-za 

ewes 

Abl. ei-zano 


eian-zano 


eia-siima 


etan-sHma 

with ewes 

Instr. et-ya 

by a ewe 

eian-ya 


N. a 

.... a she goat 

oyo 

she goats 

a-sa (before Trans. 

oyo-sa (before Trans. 


Verbs not in Past 

Verbs &c.) 


Tense) 




G. oya or as 

... of a she goat 

oyon 

of she goats 

D. a~ra 

... to a she goat 

oyon-da 

to she goats 

Acc. a-za 

... a she goat 

oyon-za 

she goats 

Abl. a-zano 

••• from a she goat 

oyon-zano 

from she goats 

Instr. a-ye 

... by a she goat 

oyo-ye. 

by she goats 

N. 

a house 



.. houses 

got-sa (before Trans. 

gdti’Sa (before Trans. 


Verbs not in Past 

Verbs &c.) 


T.) 




G. gotas 

.... of a house 

gotin 

.. of houses 

D. gotara 

.... to a house 

gotin-da 

.. to houses 

Ace. gdta-dze 

. . . . a house 

gotin-dze 

.. houses 

Abl. gdta-yono 

.... from a house 

gotin-dono 

... from houses 

• gotas-silma .. 

,... with a house 



Instr. gdUya 

. . . . by a house 

gotin-ya 

.. by houses 


And so with go “ a cow,” Gen. gds^ and the other cases g6 ; gold “ a 
bull,” Gen. golos^ other cases g6l&; hiu “ a boy,” Gen. hius^ other cases hiil. 
But Genitive of tchigh “ a woman” is tchugoga while the Dat. is tchUge- 
ray the Acc. tcMga-zCy the Abl. tchiige-yom and the Instr. ichigh-ya. The 
post-position mma ** with”, governs the Genitive. 

The Plural is irregular though generally ending with a vowel for the 
nominative and by the same vowel followed by n (and by the appropriate 
post'positions, if any) for the oblique cases. 
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Thu 0 tih 0 plural of ^ bo]r’’ ia Min tlie iiom. aad Mfi in tli^ oIk, 
Uque caaea; g6t house”, in the plural is goti and yoMn; 

(plural) is goUKsAgolm; ” women” is obL ttM^oguH^ JKtodii 

fathers”, obL hodan ; apshi ^ horses”, oU. apuhan, 

Adjbotiyeb do not seem to ohangje for the gender. 

Pnoironirs. 


Singular. 


FluiaL 


1st Person. 


N. mon (with intrans. Terbs) n 
eii-sa -^with transitive verbs / j- 
or > in the ^Present and C 

mo-sa J Future) ^ 


M or 

la-OT tWMitive 

or L ^ 

and Future 

^ y Tenses 


y we 


G. mi or mtu mj 

D. mh-^ra to me 


Aco. (with Present 1 

' and Future Tenses) ) 

Abl. man-gono or mon^deo from me 
Instr. mi-ya (with Past ) 

Tense of Trans, verbs.) ) 


assu our 

assii^ra to us 

astU’^a ua 

asau^ofk) or asBu^deo ...... from us 

ha^ya or beng-ya b j us 


2nd Person. 


N. tu (with intransitive V.) ) 
f»-soor^«^so (with transitive >thou 
Yerbs in Present and Fut.) ) 

G. tiu they 

D. tua~ra * to thee 

Acc. tu-’^e (with Present ) 
and Future Tenses) ) 

Abl. tii-yono from thee 

Iiistr, ti-jfa (Witt Past], ^ 
Tense of transitive Y.) ) 


tsi 

tsi~aa or tsu^sa (with / 
trans. Y. in Pres, and T 
Fut. ) 

your 

tsii-ra to you 

tau-^e you 


tauyono from you 

taiya by you 

8 rd Person. 

K. ao (fern, ad) or p^ho 

(with intve. Y.) I he (bexemr 
so-so (with trans. Y.) there) 

Pres, and Fut* ^ 

G. tea or p’Aos of him (do.) 

D. t4*ra to hini 


'|him 


Aoo. (with Pres. 

Tenses) 

Abl, tdyono from 

instr. aoya (with Bwtl. 
TenseotlWVa) ^ 


id or p'Ae (with intr. 

v.) 

fd^aa (with tr. Y.) 

ten orp'hSun 
Un^da or p^kdiln-da 
Ma-fO or p^hdUn^fa 


J 


th^ <]kex»' 
or tbace) 


tjiom 
to tiiomi 
ttatu 


at ffMtu-jfona 


hsm tiwoiiK. 
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THE VBEB. 

The Intranfidtive Verb to go”. 

Syhsti = (in order) to go. 

JBy^eu = about to go. 

JByunto = in going, or^ whilst going. 

^4to = gone or having gone. JBo — go (Imperative). 


1 . 


Iin)iCATiTE Mood. 
Present Future Tense. 

Singular. 

? hyuns . . . I go (masc.) 
or mi j or will go 

(. htnis . . . I go (fern.) 


o [hyv^ thougoest 

\Un%a do. (fern.) 


g ^ so hyalla he 


. ea him she 


1. mon hyu I go 

2. iuhyun thougoest 

8. 80 hymi he goes 


Plural. 

ha hyenia we go or will go 


tai lyeni ye go, &c. 


te hyhn they go, &c. 


Aorist. 

ha hyUn we go 

tai hyeni ye go 

te hyeni they go 


1. mon "• 

Xyyta... ditto (fem.) 


Past Tense. 


(fem.) 


2 tu (“'O 

\gyiua ditto (fem.) 


8 . 


\ao go he went 

^ aa gymi ... she went 


ha gyeuna we went 

tai gyS or gyeui ye went 

U gySani or gyevn they went 


Perfect Tense. 


1. mi gySua (? gyi-hiia)* I have (or 

had) gone 

2. tii gye~aatu thou hast gone' 

8. ao gyi^hatu he has gone 


ha gySiina (P gyi^huHi) we have gone 

tai gyi-hatm ye have gone 

ti gyi-haitim theyhavegone 


Future Tense. 

woS hyUho, I will go (the other persons of this tense are the same). 


• Bee Fast Tense of Amdlifury Verb << to be”. 
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Thb Dbi^otive Amm&T ** ta be'*. 
Freaent. Best# 


1 . mori or mi hdni I am 

2 . tuoTtihMa thou art 

8 . 80 hdn ^...,he is 

1 . hd or henff hdnU we are 

2 . t 9 i hhwi ye are ' 

8 . t4 hdni they are 


mon hUs .....I WHS 

tU hua (near) or (Isr) thou Wast 

to hua or dttu ,...he was 

hd hunt f..we Were 

tti hui or dtiin «..ye wdte 

t4 hun or dttin they were 


The TBANSITITIB Verb has some peculiarities about its subjects. 
In the first place, all Tenses except the Past take the second nominatiye 
form of Pronouns, md-ta^ ti-sa, &c., and they add the particle ta to substan- 
tives in the nominative. Secondly, the Fast Tente puts the subject in the 
Instrumentative case, and the object in the nominative, the verbal inflec- 
tion agreeing with the latter (not in gender, however, but in person), so as 
almost to assume a Passive form. But as there is a separate Passive, this 
Tense may be most nearly compared with the Hindustani Transitive Past 
e. y., ut^ne eh awrat mdri (Hind.) he struck a woman” ; where the 
verb is in the feminine to agree with the object woman”. So in the 
Brbkpd dialect : Tdthit-ya moh hutudhot Tashi struck me”, lit. ” by 
Tashi I was struck”, where hutudhot'* is the Past verb-form agreeing 
with the 1st person singular. The 1st persons singular and plural (when 
occurring as objects of the action) have each a particular form of the verb 
assigned to them^while the remaining persons have a common form. 

With this explanation we will proceed to the 


CONJUGATION OF A TRANSITIVE VERB. 


Kututi = (in order) to strike, (on account of) striking. 
Kututu = about to strike. 

Kutyunto = in striking, or whilst striking. 

Kutedho = having struck. 

Imfebative. 

Kuti = strike. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pbesebt Futube Tense. 


Singular. 

r hutyunt I strike (masc.) 

1 . md^ta < or will strike 

thuHnit ditto (fern.) 
r huiyu/da thou strikest 

2. tu^ta j (m.) Ac. 

C hutinia ditto (f.) 

0 ^ C to^ta hutydlla he strikes Ac. 

I td-ta hu^i she strikes Ac. 


Plural. 

e 

hd~ta hu^enit we strike, Ac. 


itu^ hutyeni ye strike, Ac. 

td-ta kutydn ........ .they 8 trik 0 >Ae. 



^ R. B. Shaw-^^iV in Tihei. ' ' It 

AOBlSt; 

1, mit^sa hutyu 1 strike TO, strike 

2. tu»9a kutyun ...thou strikest M-sa hutyeni ye-strike 

8. so-sa kutyun he strikes ti-Ba kutyeni they strike 

Past Tssrsfi. 

Instr. Object. Verb. English. 


B. 1. mUya 
2. ti-ya 
8. BO-ya 


man 

U 


( kutudVoB (masc.) > 
kutedhia (fern.) > 
kutedhena 


I was struck 
we were struck 


pby me 
by thee 
by him 


H, 1. leng-ya 
2. Ui'-ya 

8. t^ya J 


(the rest) hutet 


thou, he, ye or they 
— wast, was or were struck 


by us 
by you 
l^by them 


PEBrECT Tees«. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. eid-se kutyuB ...I have (or had) hasa hutyu^a we hare struck 

struck 

2. iu^Ba hutd-aatu thou hast struck taUaa kuti-aaiin ...ye hare struck 

8. so-M ...he has struck. ti-aa kutd^hatin ...they hare struck 


Futijbe Tekse. 

1. ma-aa kutiko I will strike (the other persons do not rary from this). 

Future Preterit Tense. 

1. md-aa kutUsn huB.,, I was about ha~aa kuti-au MHa.,, we were about 

to strike to strike 

2. tu~Ba kuti’BU hua ... thou Ac. taUaa kuti-au hui ... ye &c. 

8. Bo-aa kuti’-BU hua ... he Ac. td-aakutUau hun ... they Ac. 

CoiTBITIONAL MoOD. 

1. fnk~Ba kutetto if I strike (the other persons and tenses do not raiy from 
this form). 


Pabsite. 

1. mi kutellaa.,, I am or hare been heng kutMcMa we are or hare 

struck ^ been struck 

% tu kuMla ... thou As. tsi kutellm ye Ac. .. 

%, go kutella ... he Ac. tdkutellan, they Ac. 


, Wh€|n there is a Datire case with a Transitire Past tense, the yeA 
^ree with it in person as it would with the direct object ; 
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Where the verb agrees with the person tit the petaoii ill the Sail)3l^ 
In short when there is both a direct ol^ect and a dative^ one whjeii it » 
the let person (Bingnlar or Plural), the verb agrees with thsitpCMieje hjl' 
preference, as 

E. g. ISo^ya men gob^ra dotos ss He gave me^to the head^matt* " ^ 
and se-ya md-ro apsh eh dotos = He gave a horse to me. 

Where the Ist person (whether direct object as in the first esaunple^ 
or dative as in the second) governs the verb. 

But mUga miu apsh tisd-ra det =s 1 gave mj horse to thee* 


Bboepa Ysbsioe of the 1st Stobt nr Fobbeb* Pebsiak Obaumab. 

Aflatun-ra ek mush-ya shundt : Tti ktshii~d^ru hatuk ear hatd^ 

Plato to a maa-by it-was-asked: thou ship-to many years satesi^ 

fsh-a^rU na-zito yd ^it f 
sea-to (wonderful) what was seen P 

Jiflatun-ya razit : tsb^a harang muya nd^fito ^it 

Plato by it«was-said: of the sea this me-by wonderfhl was seen 
moti trdlobo pd^r nupddos. 

I safely side-to amved. 

AhaiiTSXS : Of the verbs, shunat is the Past Tense Transitive answering 
to the typical kutet, with its subject mush~ya in the Instrumentative case. 
JSaio is 2nd Person Sing, of the Past tense of an Intransitive Verb, thus 
answering to the form go of the specimen verb given above. KishtU 
d^ru is dative, from kishU^d^oW, crude form of kishti (a foreign word). 
Tsoa is oblique of tso (the Tibetan word for “lake”). Nd-^ito (Utt 
“ not seen”) is negative of Past Participle of following verb (to see) ;* 
^!tt is Past tense transitive agreeing with its object yd “ what” (t. e., not 
taking the termination in — os or sn# appropriated to the Ist persons 
sing and plural) ; the instrumentative case of the agent, tu^ya, is under- 
stood. JBaztt is the same form as shundt, and so is fit which follows. 
JSupddos seems at first sight abnormal, for “ to arrive” is an intransitive 
verb, and yet it has taken the form peculiar to the Past of transitita 
verbs. But in reality it is quite normal : only the Brbkpd verb meaps 
to cause to arrive” (P. rasdnidan), E. g. mi-ya ddk nupdi “ I delivered 

the post” (lit. * by me the post was caused to arrive*). IbuB tiiodt 

nupddos of the text, is Hterally : “1 was caused to arrive*’ pr, as wer 

should say : “ 1 arrived.” The full form would be ; J£Uhti-»ya 
ntipddds (lit. by the ship I was caused to arrive) ** the ship canted me to 
arrive.” 

But although this Past tensp of Transitive l^erbs so mtiiA resembles 
a Passive in oonstmotion, yet there is as much distinction kept up ^ the 
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mind of the speaker between it and the real Passive, as there is for 
instance in Hindustani between U8~ne aurat mariy and awrat mari gai. 
The sense is active though the form is passive. In the one case the agent 
is known and generally mentioned in the Instrumentative case ; in the 
other the agent is not known or mentioned. 

DIh-Hanu Love Sono. 

Jlfe mUahil Skishur qaniya kaskye skyet-io 
I young-man (pro. name mountain below if-I-look 

of place) 

Bob payUl zi-chun ; toto hunskye skyet-to 
Father's homo see makes ; and above if-I-look 
Numes payiil zi-chuh, Zii-lo Qoda nadh tuni ie. 

(name of woman) home see-makes. Fray God fate joined make, 
in genitive 

“ If I look below, from the Skishur mountain, 

“ My father’s home is seen (makes itself seen) ; 

And if I look above, 

“ Niime’s home is seen. Grant, O God, that 
our destinies may be united !” 

Analysis : SkyeUto is the Conditional, answering to kutet-tb, Payul 
would seem to be compounded of the Tibetan word yul “ village” and a 
prefix pa. Zuchun is composed of the verb “ to see”, i^lus the 3rd pers. 
sing, of the aorist of the verb “ to do”, answering to the typical form 
kutyun, Zu-ld is the Brokp^ form of the common Tibetan salutation ju 
or ju-Uy which is like the Hind. ji. Qoda {Khuda) and nas%h are words 
borrowed from their Musalman neighbours, apparently in the absence of 
any words of the same meaning in their own dialect. T6 is the Im- 
perative. 


II. Dras Dialect. 

The Substantive. 

Singular. Plural. 


N. eaJi or ez a ewe 

esk-m (before transitive 
verbs, not in Past Tense) 

G. e^o of a ewe 

D. & Loc. e^u^re to, or at a ewe 

Acc. Off# a ewe 

Abl. e^u-zo from a ewe 

e^u^aSi nhUl with a ewe 

Instr. 0^24 (before Trans. 1 
Verbs in Past tense) ® 


ozd 


ez^^aa 


ezo 


ezo-re 

to, or at owes 

ezo 


ezo~zo 


ezQ-aei nala 


ei^o-za 
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N. ai* a she-goat 

atsa (before Trans. 

Verbs not in Past Tense) 

O'* of a she-goat 

D. <& Loc. aure. „to, or at a she-goat 

Acc. m a she-goat 

Abl. ai-zo from a she-goat 

cSi^eei nala with a she-goat 

Instr. aio ...(before... by a she goat 
Trans, verbs in 
Past Tense) 


N. gor a house 

gof'-sa (before Tr. v. 
not in Past Tense) 

G. gor^o of a house 


D. & Loc. yor-re ...to, or at a house 
( sometimes — ra) 

Acc. gor or gbr-re a house 

Abl. gor-zo from a house 

(in some-;2o) 

Instr. gbr~i by a house 

(before Trans. 

Verbs in Past Tense) 


ate 

aiesa 

.she-goats 

aHo 

aio^re 

au} 

aw-zo 

^io-eiunala .... 
aio~za 

...to, or at she-goats 

gbri ^ 
gori^ea ) 

.houses 

gbro 

gbro-ra 

...of houses 
...to, or at houses 

g6fo or goro^ra . 
goro-zo 

..houses 
...from houses 

goro~za 

...by houses 


Adjectives do not seem to change for Gender. 
pEONoras. 


N. mon 

..I 

mon^sa (before Tr. V., 
not Past T.) 

G. mion 

..of me, my 

D, \ „ 

&L00. 

..to, or at me 

Acc. mon 

,.me 

Abl. mo^fo 

.from me 

Instr. mi (before Tr. 
Vbs. in Past Tense) 

by me 


b4 wo 


be-sa (before Tr. V., 
not Past T.) 


asso 


asso-re 

...H to, or at us 

asso 


asso-zo 


asso^za 
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■ thou 


N. tb 

tH-sa (before Tr. 

V. not in Past 
Tense) 

G. tS (or tuin ?) of thee, thy 

D. tu-re to thee 

Acc. tu thee 

Abl. tu~^o from thee 

tuinsei ndld with thee 

Instr. t6 by thee 


ted (f. ted) 
tsd-sa (before Tr. 

V, not in Past ^ 

Tense) 

ted (or tebin ?) of you 

ted^re to you 

ted you 

ted ‘^0 from you 

ted-eei ndld with you 

teb-za (ted-za f.) by you 


Pronouns Substantival and AdjectiTal. 
Singular. Plural. 


N. nu or do or dnu or^ 
ain (fern, ni or d or 

nuea or anu~ea (t.m-ea 
or ant-«a (before Tr. 

Y. not in Past T.)^ 

G. nieo or nieei, or of this 
ani-eo^ ani-eei 

D. nisS-re to this 

Acc. niee-OT din this 

Abl niee^zo from this 

Instr. nisi by this 


m or am 
ni-ea or 


am-ea 


(before Tr. V. 
not Past T.) 


nino or amno 


these 


.of these 


nino -re or anino-ri ...to these 

nino or anino these 

nino-zo or anino-zo ...from these 
nino-za or anino-za ...by these 


When these pronouns are prefixed to substantives, their case-affixes are 
detached from them and placed after the substantives only, in the form 
peculiar to the latter j e. y., ani mazdr-tang-Oy not ani-eo mazdr-tang-o. 


that 


N. rh (ri fem ) v 
rb-ea (f. rS-ea). / 
before Tr. V. not 
in Past Tense ) 

G. eb or aeo (f. rc«o)...of that 
also aei-eU 

D. eb-ri or aei-ri to that 

(f. reet-ri) 

Acc. ee or aed or do... that 

(£. Hei) 

Abl. or from that 

(f. reed-zo) 

Jnstr« edei or dei bv that 

(f . rdsO 


those 


re or pero (f. ra) 

rd-sa (f. ra^ea) be- 
fore Tr. V. not i 
Past Tense 

reno or perdno of those 

(f. rano) 

reno-re or perdno-re to those 
(f. rano-re) 

reno or perdno those 

(f . rand) 

reno~zo or jperdno-^o...from those 
(f. rano*zo) 

reno^za or jporano-... by those 
ga (f. rano^ia) 
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Belative Pronoun, Personal Adjectival Pronouns. 


N. he' or iisi (?) 

who 

my own 

G. hiso 

of whom idno 

they own 

D. hese-re 

to whom resano or tomo 

his own 

Acc. Msi (P) 

whom assano 

our own 

Abl. kese-zo (?) 

from whom tsano 

your own 

lustr. ke-si 

by whom renano or tomo 

their own 


The Eelative Pronoun is used like the Hindustani jia-ha^ &c., fol- 
lowed bj a correspondiiy^ demonstrative pronoun later in the sentence : a 
pronoun do seems to be specially employed for this, like so in Hindustani, 
but the other demonstrative pronouns are also used. 

The Veeb '‘to be.” 

Present and Future. 

M. F. 

S. 1. mon hdnos or haOs mon hdnis 1 am or shall be 

2. tu hano or haon tu hdni thou art &c. 

3. ro hano or haon re hhni he, she is &c» 

PI. 1. be hdnis or hans be hains we are &c. 

2. tso hdnet or 7idnt tsa haint ye are &c. 

3. re han ra hanie they are &c. 

Past (Imperfect). 

S. 1. mon asilos mon dsilyis I was (lit. 1 was being) 

2. tu asilo tu dsilie thou wast 

3. ro asilo re dsilie he, she was 

PL 1. be dsilis be dsilyis we were 

2. tso dsilet tsa dsiliet ye were 

3. re dsile ra dsilie they were 

Conditional. 

Past. 

S. 1. mon dsilozto moh asilazto if I were 

2. tu asiloto tu asilato if thou wort 

3. ro asilto r^ asilto if he, she were 

PI. 1. be asilezto be dsilaseto if we were 

2. tso asiletto tsa asilateto if ye were 

3. re asilto rd asilato if they were 

•• 

The Ibbegulab Yebb " to become.” 

Present. 

Infinitive and Supine : bono "to become,” or, "in order to become.” 
Imperative, b^ " become. ” 
a 
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Masc. Fern. 


S. 1. 

hbmoe 

mon bomie 

I am becbming 

* 2. 

tu y 

tu be 

thou art becoming 

8 . 

ro heno 

r£ bene 

he, she is becoming 

PI. 1. 

y home 

hi bonae 

we are becoming 

2. 

Uo hat 

tea bat 

ye are becoming 

3. 

ri hena 

ra bena (?) 

they are becoming 



Present Future. 

# 

S. 1. 

mon horn 

mon bom 

I become or shall become 

2. 

tu hesh 

tu besh 

thou becomest &c. 

3. 

ro bet 

rS bei 

he, she becomes &c. 

PI. 1. 

be bon 

bi bon 

we become &c. 

2. 

tso bat 

tea bdte 

ye become &c. 

3. 

re ben 

ra beni 

they become Ac. 



Imperfect. 


S. 1. 

mon bom-aloe^ 

mon bom~alie 

I was becoming 

2. 

tu bialo (?) 

tu biale (?) 

thou wast becoming 

8 . 

ro bialo (P) 

re bialie (?) 

he, she was becoming 

PI. 1. 

be bbn-ales 

be bon-alyis 

we were becoming 

2. 

teo bialet (?) 

tea bialiet (?) 

ye were becoming 

8 . 

re ben-ale 

ra ben~alie 

they were becoming 



Perfect. 


S. 1. 

mon biloe* 

mon bilies 

I have become, i. e,, I am 

2. 

tu bilo 

tu bilieeh 

thou hast become, i. e.. 




♦ 

thou art 

8 . 

ro bilo or bil 

re bili 

he, she has become, i. e., is 

PI. 1. 

be biles 

he bilies 

we have become, i. e., are 

2. 

teo bilet 

tea bilieti 

ye have become, i. e., are 

8. 

re hilen 

ra bilyen 

they have become, i. e., 




are 



Pluperfect. 


S. 1. 

mon hilalos 

mon bilalyie 

1 had become 

2. 

ta bilalo 

tu bilalie 

thou hadst become 

8. 

ro bilalo 

re bildlie 

he, she had become 

PLl. 

bi bilalee 

hi bildliee 

we had become 

2. 

tea bilalet 

tea bildliet 

ye had become 

8. 

rt bilale 

ra bildlie 

they had become 
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S. 1. mon hilozto 

2. tu hiloto 

3. ro hilto 
PI. 1. hS hilezto 

2. Uo hiletto 
8. re hilto 


CoNBITIOirjLL. 

Present. 
fM>n hilhzto 
iu hiloto 
re hilto 
he hilaeeto 
tea hilatefo 
ra hiloto 


if I become 
if thou beoomest 
if be, she become 
if we become 
if ye become 
if they become 


The Inteansitive Vbbb “to go.’* 

Infinitive and Supine : hozono “ to go” and “ in order to go.” 
Imperative : ho or hoze “ go.” 

Verbal Adjectives ; hozenato “ going”, hozeta ** having gone.** 


Present. 



Mase. 

Fern. 

English. 

S. 1. 

mon hozimw 

mon hozumis * 

I am going 

2. 

tu hozaon 


thou art going 

3. 

ro hb?on or hb^^un 

re ho^ani 

he, she is going 

Pl.l. 

he hbzunas 


we are going 

2. 

or hbnas 
tso hbzat 

tsb, hozat 

ye are going 

8 . 

re hbzena 

ra ho^ein 

they are going ^ 

S. 1. 

mon hbzmi-albs* ^ 

Imperfect. 

mon hozmit’-alis 

I was going 

2. 

tu hbzalo 

tu hbzale 

thou wast going 

8 . 

TO hbzalo 

re hbzalie 

he, she was going 

PI. 1. 

hi hbnales 

he hbnaliis . 

we were going 

2. 

tso hbzalet 

tsa hbzaliet 

ye were going 

8. 

ri hb^enali 

ra hbzenalie 

they were going 

S. 1. 

mon hbzum 

Present Future. 

I go or shall go 

2. 

8. 

tu hb^i 
ro hb^€i 

ri hb^ie 


PI. 1. 
2. 

hi hb^on (or hon P) 
tso hbzat < 

tsh ho^hti 


8. 

re hb^en 

ra hozeni 
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Future. 

S. 1. 

monbbzum bil 

• • • • • • 

... I shall go £c. 

. 2. 

tu bhzi bil 

• • • • « • 

... thou wilt go 

8. 

ro bozei ... 


... he will go 

PI. 1. 

be bbzon bil 

••• ••• 

... we shall go 

2. 

tso bbzat bil 

••• • • • 

... ye will ero 

3. 

re bbzen bil 

they will go 

Compound Future. 

8. 1. 

mon bbno Mns ... 

,,, ,,, 

... I am to go 

2. 

tu bbno haon 

• • • ... 

... thou art to go 

8. 

ro bbno haon 

••• ... 

... he is to go 

PI 1. 

be bbno hanie . . . 

, , , , , , 

... we are to go 

2. 

tso bbno hanet ... 

... 

... ye are to go 

8. 

ri bbno han 

••• ... 

Fast. 

... they are to go 

8. 1. 

mon gas^ 

mon gyis 

I went 

2. 

tu ga^ 

tu gyi 

thou wentest 

3. 

ro gau* 

ri gyie 

he, she went 

PI. 1. 

he gyU 

be gyies 

we went 

2. 

tso gyet 

tsa gyeti 

ye went 

8. 

re gyi 

ra gyie 

they went 


S. 1. 

j/non galbs* 

Perfect and Pluperfect. 

mon gaits I have or had erone 

2. 

tu galo 

tu gale 

thou hast or hadst gone 

3. 

ro gdlo 

re gain 

he, she has or had gone 
we have or had gone 

PI. 1. 

bi gdlis 

bi galyis 

2. 

tso galei 

tsa galiet 

m have or had gone 

3. 

ri gbli 

ra galie 

they have or had yone 

S. 1. 

mon bozeto 

Conditional. 
Present Future. 

. if I go 

2. 

tu bozeto 

• •• ... 

. if thou goest 

3. 

ro bozeito 

••• ... 

if he goes 

FI. 1. 

bi bozunto 

... ... 

if we go 
if ye go 
if they go 

2. 

tso bozatto 

••• ... ••• , 

3. 

ri bozento 

**■ ••• ... , 

S. 1. 

mo% galbsto 

Preterit. 
mon galdzto 

if I had gone 

2. 

tu galbto 

tu galato 

if thou hadst gone 

3. 

ro gielto 

ri gielto 

if he had gone 
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FI. 1. bi galezio U galhaeto if we had gene 

2. tso galetto Uh galateto if je had gone 

8. ri gielto ra galato if they had gone 

Maisc. Fern. English. 

Ph 1. bi galezto bd galaseto if we had gone 

2. too galetto tea galateto if ye had gone 

8. ri gietto ta galato if they had gone 

Probably all these tenses (Imperfect or Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect) 
are compounded of some auxiliary verb-tense running as follows (there is 
actually such a verb meaning “ I came, &c.”) 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

s. 

aids 


ales 

alies 


alo 

aid 

alet 



alo 

alie 

alb 



to which are prefixed the various verbal stems or complete verb tenses, per- 
son for person. In many cases the combination has subsequently suffered 
from elision. 


U. g., bihalos ^ would be an uncorrtipted example. The stem and 

the auxiliary tense are both perfect, and the former does not vary with the 
persons. 

In galoSf ghlo, &c., the verb root (probably gd) has suffered its vowel to 
coalesce with the initial vowel of tlie auxiliary. 

In bozum-albs, boz-alo, &c., the auxiliary has destroyed the final syllables 
of the verb tense, excepting in the 1st pers. Sing, and the 3rd pers.^Plural. 

In asilbs, bilos, &c., the initial vowel of the auxiliary has itself suffered 
alteration from the pressure of the verb-root before it. 

In the root as (of asilos I was”), and the root bi or be (of bilos ? bU 
albs, “ I have become”), we have perhaps representatives of the universal 
Arian roots, bJiu and as for the idea of ** being” or “ existence.” 

In some verbs the terminations are bs, -d, -6. 

If again we subdivide the auxiliary tense g/bs, &c., into its root al 
and its terminations -m, -o, -o, es, -et, and •€, it would appear that it was by 
the addition of these latter to the Present Future Tense, that the Present 
Tense was formed : 

JE, gf. Pr. Put. Tense. Tormn. Frosont Tonso. Pr. Fut. Tonso. Termn. Present Tense. 

fcozum bs .1. bbzumus. bozon es bbzon&s. 

hoze : o ... bozao (£1). bbzat et bbz4t. 

hozei o ... bozbu (n). bbzen 6 bbzena. 

Tbansiti^ Yebbs are conjugated like intransitive ones. But they 
show traces of the quasi-Passive formation with the subject in the Instru- 
mentative Case, such as we find in the Past Tenses in Hindustani and in . 
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the Dard dialect of D^h-Hanu (see above). As in the latter, the subject 
takes a special form in the Past tenses, the singular taking an affix or 
termination, generally and the Plural (cf. D&h-Hanu -ya); but unlike 
in that dialect the verb agrees with its proper subject (in the Instrumenta- 
tive case) and not with its object. In the other Tenses the subject takes 
the affix -sa as in the Dah-Hanu dialect. This in both dialects is now a 
simple variety of the nominative. 

These facts I think corroborate the hypothesis that the Dd.h-Hanu 
people formed an earlier migration than the Dras D^rds. For they retain 
most fully the quasi- Passive formation of the Past of Transitive Verbs, 
which we find again in the Indian dialects (from which they had less op- 
portunity of borrowing than the Drds people had). It was therefore 
perhaps an early Ddrd formation of which all but slight traces have been 
lost by the later Ddrds. 

The Teansitive Veeb ‘‘to strike.” 

Infinitive and Supine = kutino “ to strike” and “ in order to strike,” 

= hutiokuni ‘* in striking.” 

Imperative : kuti “ strike.” 

Verbal Adjectives : kutiemto “ striking,” kuteta and kuttetato “ having 
struck.” 


Presents 

Masc. Fem. 

S. 1. mon^sa kutemm mon-sa kutSmis 

2. tu-sa kutaoh tu-sa kutah (?) 

3. ro-sa kuteno or kuteun re-sa kuUni 

PI. 1. he-^sa kutonas he-sa kutonas 

2. tso-sa kutiat tsa-sa kutiat 

3. re-sa kutem (or kuty- ra-sa TmUin (?) 

ona. 


Present Future. 


English; 

I am striking 
thou art striking 
he, she is striking 
we are striking 
ye are striking 
they are striking 


S. 1. mon-sa kutem I strike or shall strike 

2. tusa kute^ or kute thou strikest or wilt strike 

3. ro-sa kutci re-sa kutti he, she strikes or will strike 

PI. 1. he-sa kutbn we strike or shall strike 

2. tso-sa kutiat ye strike or will strike^ 

8. ri-sa kuten ra-sa kuieni they strike or will' strike 

Compound Future. 

S. 1. moii-sa kutiono bans mon-sa kutihno hanis I am to strike 

2. tu-sa kutihno baoH tu-sa kutihno hani thou art to strike 

8. ro-sa kutihno boon ri-sa kutihno hani he, she is to strike 
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PI. 1. lisa huiUm Ib/nU hSsa hutihno haiiU we are to strike 

2. Uosa hutibno hanet tea^sa hutihno haint ye are to strike 

8. risa hbtihno han resa hutihno hanie they are to strike 


Imperfect. 

S. 1. moflsa hutemalbs monsa JeutenAlU 

2. tu-ea Jcuthlo Qcutalor) tusa hutdle 

8. rosahutelo risahutilii 

PI. 1. Usa JeutonaUa lisa Tcutonalyk 

2. Uosa hutidlet tsa-sa kutidliet 

8. risa leutenali rasa 


I was striking 
thou wast striking 
he, she was striking 
we were striking 
ye were striking 
they were striking 


S. 1. mi hutda (in some verbs ~hs) 
2. to hutd(‘0) 

8. sest hutdu(s) 

PI. 1. asso-za kutiis 
2. tso~za kutiit 
8. renosa kutie 


Past. 

mi kutiis 1 struck 

to kute thou struckest 

resi hut% he, she struck 

asso-za kutiees we struck 
tsa-za kutieti ye struck 
rano-za kutiee they struck 


Perfect and Pluperfect. 

S. 1. mi kutdlos mi kutdUs I have or had struck 

2. to kutalo{kuti-d8ilbr) th kutdli thou hast or hadst struck 

8. sesi kutdlo resi kutdli he, she has or had struck 

PI. 1. asso-zo kutidlis asso-za kutidJyis (?) we have or had struck 

2. tso-za kutidlet tso-za kutidliet (?) ye have or had struck 

8. reno-za kutidle rano-za kUtidli they have or had struck 


Conditional. 


Present. 

S. 1. monsa kuteto if I strike 
2. tusa kuteto if thou strikest 
8. rosa kuteito if he strike 
PI. 1. l£sa kutunto if we strike 

m 

2. teosa kutidtto if ye strike 
8. resa kuteto if they strike 


Past. 

monsa kutdlbzto if I have or had 
struck 

tusa kutdlbto if thou hast or 
hadst struck 

rosa kutilto if he has or had 
struck 

lisa kutdlezto if we have or had 
struck 

teosa hutdletto if ye have or had 
struck 

resa kutilto if they have or had 
struck 
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TRANSLATION OF STORIES PROM FORBES’ 
PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 

1. * Ek-i kozUo Afratun-re: “Li bariri nawi-za ( P fa) 

one (Instr.) had-asked Plato (Loc.) many years ship in (Log.) 

betalo ; to sara-za ( ? ra) lab safar t’hi. To sara 
(thou) hast-sat thou (Instr.) sea in (Loc.) much voyage madest. Thou (Ins.) sea 

-za ( ? ra) ‘ajdib zok pisha ?** Afratun-i rijau : “ mon saldmat-gi 

in (Loc.) wonders what sawest P Plato (Instr.) said : I in-safety 

sara-zo kdtos chupc-re, din mi pishas 'ajaib. 

sea from came-out shore to this I (Instr.) saw wonderful. 

2. Ek paqirek gau grestok-o darr-rb di zck mangiu 

a heggar went farmer’s door to (P) something demanded 

Ara-no jawab kati : Gbr-re che'i niish. Paqir-i 

Inside from answer camc-out (f.) : House (Loc.) woman is not. Beggar (Instr.) 

rajau : mi tiki tbrik mangalos mi ch6i mangis, ^ 

said : I (Instr.) bread piece had-demanded I (Instr.) (the) woman not demanded, 

mon-re i jawdb lados.f 
me to this (f.) answer arrived. 

4. Ek hakim dezgiio bbzalo mazdr-t?ing-ra ; tomo pdsho muka-re 
a doctor daily used-to-go grave-yard-to his own shawl face to 

palieta bbzalo. Zdko-za kozie: Ani-sci zok sabab hani? 
having-wrapped used-to-go. People (Instr.) asked : this of what reason is (f.) P 

Hakim-i rdjdu : Ani mhzir-tang-o miio-re mon sharmanda 
Doctor (Instr.) said : This (f.) grave-yard (Gen.) dead (Loc.) I ashamed 

hdnbs: mion rabati keta mue. 

am: my medicine having-eaten (they) died. 

8. Ek manuzQ-re bwdro krum Iddo. Ek dbstek (mubdrak) 

bubdrek 

a man to big work (office) arrived. A friend congratulation 

t’bibno alo. S6-si kbzdn : Tu koi bilo, ki dlo ? So dbst 
in-order-to-make came. That (one) asked : Thou who art, why earnest P His friend 


* The numbers are those of the stories in the order gpven in Forbes’ Persian 
Grammar. 

t Here the verb seems to bo governed by the person of the Locative or Dative as 
in other cases it is by that of the Instrumentative. NonnaUy one would think this 


ought to be 


manure d jawdb Iddd or man d jawdb 

mo to this answer reached (3rd pers.) I this answer received (1st pers.) 
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sbarm^da bilO| Tu-sa moS su^&n db« 

adiamed haB-become,^ said : Thou (2nd nom.) me xecognition makest is not P 

Mon to purono d6st bil6s, mon to mutfo r6no U6s; mofi parudda' 
I thy old friend am I thy presence to weep came; 1 baud 

tu sh^Hofi t1i4. 

tbon blind makest (beoomest). ' 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OP A PEW ORDINARY WORDS IN 
THE DBAS DIALECTS OP DAH-HANU AND OP DRAS. 

N. B. Kashmiri words added for comparison are marked K. and 
Gaddi (Hindi) G. H. Besemblances to ordinary Hindi are not noted. 


English. 

Dah^Hanu. 

Eras, 

man 

mush 

manuzo 

father 

b6 

b&bo 

Another 


d,zd (cf. Gaddi Hindi pjt) 

son 

biu 

push * 

daughter 

mol4i 

dih 

girl 


molai 

child 

sin^ 

bal4 

elder brother 

bayo 

k&ko 

younger brother 

rzi 

zd 

wife &r woman 

tchigd 

cbdi 

grandson 

potro 

potro 

heart 

ho 

hio 

stomach 

kriitpa (Tib.) 

der 

bead 

shish 

shish 

eye 

atchi 

dchS (K. ach) 

ear 

£ani 

kon 

nose 

nutb 

noto 

tooth 

ddni 

doni 

beard 

rmaghrd 

ddi 

breast 

kro 

kroo 

waist 

doko 

dakhri 

. hand 

hat'h 

hat 

foot 

kiiti 

p6 

lower leg 

kankan 

kiu (pi. kinyi) 

knee 

kutb 

kuto 

thigh 

patdli 

pat415 
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Ddh^Sanu. 

bone 

hti 

hair 

zdkur 

mouth 

uzi 

lip 

bti 

tongue 

gip 

chin 


finger 

guli 

name 

nun 

grass 

ghhs 

road 

pun 

apricot 

zii 

leaf 

pani 

birch (tree) 

l-ush (ziish) 

wheat 

gum 

barley 

ghono 

field 


cultivator 


flower 

pusho 

cow 

go 

crow 

qd 

horse 

apsh 

dog 

shiid 

cat 

biilu 

ram 

churdi 

ewe 

ei 

he-goat 

mingyar 

she-goat 

a 

bull 

g61o 

calf 

bitok 

lamb 

run 

kid 

chal 

cattle 

gole 

male 

p'hbg (Tib.) 

female 

mbg (Tib.) 

milk 

dilt 

cream 

iispris 

wool 

pash 

bear 


frog 

chustrdk 


Brhs. 

&ti 

zdku 

kzi (K. ds) 

I azino = Tipper 
I karino = lower 
rfp 

mulsuti*or chamukhi 

anguy6 

nhm 

kash 

pon • 

zuzu 

pate 

gum 

y6 

tfesh • 

grestok ;* greet (ffrbst Kashmir) 

pushi 

gao 

korkus 

dshp 

shun (Kashm. hun) 

pushu 

kard 

esh ^ 

mugir 

k’i 

dbno 

batsar (watsiry K.) 
urun {mnUy G. H.) 
chai {cUlUy G. H.) 

dbni {dandy G. IL) 

biro 

souti 

dud 

shamal 

pash 

ish 

manbk 


* ok 01 ok seems to be a tonnination and not a part of the word. Cf. d^stok fbr d^oU 
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Utifflish. 

Dtih-Smu, 

Ih^t. 

sun 

siiri 

sur 

star, 

turi 

tdr6 

earth (ground) 

pi 

sum 

moon 

gyun 

yhn {zun E.) 

mountain 

riing 

qaniya 

pasture (alp) 

nirda 

shiai 

rock 

churr 

chip 

ravine- 

bto 

shung 

river 

sin 

sin 

water-coursO; canal 

gydp 

ydp 

rain 

charchii 


snow 

^fU 

bin (K. shin)y dzo (rain or snow) 

avalanche 


hinai 

ice 

gans (Tib.) 

sor 

water 

iik 

w4i 

year 

sar 

barir 

month 

muns 

mons (niins K.) 

day 

dis 

chag 

spring (season) 

bazun 

b&zbno 

summer 

ulo 

uwd^lo 

autumn 

8har6 

shkrd 

winter 

yuno 

yono 

to-day 

ksh 

hsh 

yesterday 

run 


to-morrow 

rutti 


the day before yes- 

dog-dis 


terday 



night 

rd»t 

rftti 

work 

krdm 

krum 

bread 

manili 

tiki 

village 

bon 


house 

got 

gJ>r 

the town ofDrks 

Hembabs (Tib.) 

Hunmas 

door 

dkrr 

darr 

bow 

dik 

dd>hnu 

arrow 

qun 

qon (K. hhn) 

iron 

ching&r 

chimir 

smell 

ghun 

gon 

tig 

bono 

bwdro 

little 

so 

chuno {chm Tib.) 
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Unylish. 

DcihSanu* 

Drha. 

old 


pur6no* 

new 

no 

ndo 

wet 

haridho 

azo 

dry 

shuko 

thuko 

black 

kyono 

kino 

white 

sno 

2ho 

red 

lodo 

l&lo 

I 

mon ( Gen. miii) 

mon (Gen. miou, K. mihn) 

we 

baorbeng (obi. assii) h6 (obi. asso, K. as) 

thou 

tii 

tu 

ye 

tsi (oiZ-tsU) 

tso (K. tse) 

this (masc.) 

so (obi. te) (K. «o) 

nu (obi. nis^) 

this (fern.) 

sa 

ni 

these (m.) 

t6 (obi. ten) 

ni (obL nino) 

that (m.) 

plio 

ro (obi. se) 

that (f.) 

p'ha 

re (ohl. res4) 

those (m.) 

pli^ (obi. pTieun) 

r6 or pero (obi. reno) 

those (f.) 


rd (ohh ratio) 

who (reive.) 


kesi 

who? 

ko 

k<5'i 

what? 

yd 

zok 

beyond 

beski 

pari 

this side of 

dzii 

wdri 

towards 

suri, lokhshy^ 

wari 

there yonder 

phri 

perd 

with 

siima or tsi-suma 

sei-nala 

thus 

hang 


first (adv.) 

ydr 

me^ 

there 

potsi 


there is 

Itt, (pi. Idn) or bet 


much -N m* 


Ido 

or > 
many ) L 


Idi 

very 


Id 

Ido 

ehii or tU 

t'hidno (to do) 

I did 

tet 

tilde 


• ]?ronounced also pi'ono and prOn ; as in PrAn^DrdSf a village near Drdis, called,^ 
EngUshmen Fdndrdat and sometimes wrongly derived from Pdym “low.” The 
given hy Moorcroft for the Brils lucerne grass, viz. pranffos, is perhaps merely prdn* 
Jpdah “old grass^” t. a. “hay as lucerne forms the winter fodder of the cattle in^ the 
state of hay. 
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Sngliah, 

DahSanUe 

Dris, 

strike 

kut6 

kut6 (Inf. kutibno and dibfio) 

died 

mu 

muii (Inf. miribno) 

broke 

pitit 

potdu 

hear 

qun-t^ (inip.) 

pavuzono (Inf) 

write 

zbri-t6 (imp.) 

likiono (Inf-) 

drink 

pi (imp.) 

piono (Inf.) 

eat 


ke (imp.) (K. khe ) 

sleep (imp.) 

s6 

so, (Inf. s6no) 

sleep (subs.) 

nish 

nish 

Uck 

li 


weave 

bo (imp.) 

wiJ)no (Inf.) 

cultivate, plough 

bahe (imp.) 

bahn t'hibno (Inf.) 

give 

dd 

de (If diono) 

see 

?i 

pdsh6 

look 

skj6 

traki6 

towards 

lokh-skyo 


downwards 

ka-skye) ho = down. 



Astori) 


upwards 

hun-skye (hum = 



above. Astori) 


lost 

nut 

noto 

come (imp.) 

ye 

6 (wolo E.) 

came 

ulla 

aio 

rise 

ote 

ut6 

dig 

aku 

okoe 

I speak 

razuns 

rdzem 

one 

ck 

ek 

two 

dii 

du 

three 

trd 

tr6 

four 

chorr 

chdr 

five 

punsh 

ponsh 

six 

shd 

shd 

seven 

sdt 

sdt 

eight 

apt 

dpt 

nine 

nii 

ndu 

ten 

dksh 

ddis 

eleven 

kudish 

akdi 

j^twelve 

budish 

budi 

thirteen 

trobish 

trbni (tro*i) 

fourteen 

ohudish 

chod4‘i 
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Fnglish. 

BaJiSanu. 

Bras, 

fifteen 

pdndish 

pazilen 

sixteeen 

shobish ^ 

shorn (sho’i) 

seventeen 

satuflsh 

satdi 

eighteen 

artuiish* 

artai 

nineteen 

kiinja (? for ek-iin- 
biza 20-1 

kuni (? for ek-r 

twenty 

bizd 

bl 

twenty-one 

biza-ek 

bi-ek 

thirty 

bize-dash (20 + 10) 

tfi 

forty 

du-buzu (2 X 20) 

dii-bio (2 X 20) 

fiftjr 

du-buzu-diish (2 X 20 dubio ga dd'i (2 
+ 10) 

eixtj 

tra-buzu (3 x 20) 

trd-bio (3 X 20) 

seventy 

tra-buzu-ddsh 

tre-bio ga dai 

eighty 

char-buzu 

chdr-bio 

ninety 

char-buzu-dash 

char-bio ga dai 

hundred 

sho 

shal 
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On Bepresentations of Foreigners in the Ajantd Frescoes. — By 
Kajendeaiala Mitba, LL. D., C.I.E. 

(With 4 plates.) 

The Ajanta Pass first came to the notice of Europeans during the 
great battle of Asayi, which broke down the Marhat^a power ; but the caves 
near it were not visited by any Englishman until several years Afterwards. 
According to Mr. Burgess, some officers of the Madras army were the first 
to visit them in 1819, and Col. Morgan of the Madras army wrote a short no- 
tice of them, which appeared in Mr. Erskine’s ‘ Eemains of the Buddhists in 
India.’ Then followed Lieut. J. E. Alexander in 1824, and his account was 
published by the Eoyal Asiatic Society in 1829. t Er. Bird visited the place by 
order of Sir John Malcolm in 1828, at the same time when Capt. Grisley 
and Lieut. Ealp were at the place. The account of the former appeared in 
his “ Eesearches into the Cave Temples of Western India,” a meagre and 
faulty account, utterly untrustworthy for all historical purposes. The 
description of the latter appeared in this Journal.]; It is graphic and en- 

* Those seom to retain a trace {Jc for eh) of the deducted unit itself, which Sanskrit 
had lost (cf. ii.navin8at%)y hut of which Fidi seems to show the original presence^ 
ifikimavUatC)* 

t Transactions Bl. As. Soc., I, p. 557t 
t Ante V. 
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thusiastic, but calculated more to rouse than to allay the curidsity of the 
reader. Mr. Burgess says, A somewhat interesting and correct topograptt* 
cal account of them, was subsequently (11)39) published in the Bombay 
Courier”, and republished in a pamphlet form, but 1 have not seen the 
brochure. Soon after, came out Mr. Fergusson’s description in his Memoir 
on the “ Bock-cut Temples of India,” (1843) and laid the foundation 
of a critical study of these remarkable works of art. It drew to them 
the attention of the Court of Directors, and Capt. Gill was, six or seven 
years after, deputed to prepare facsimile drawings of the fresco paint- 
ings which adorn most of the caves. His report was published in 
1855, but it was meagre, like the works of his predecessors, and subserved^ 
like them, only to whet the desire for further information. Dr. Wilson’s 
account, in his paper on the “Ancient Bemains of Western India”, 
published in 1850, in the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society*, 
is a mere resume of what was then known, and Dr. John Muir’s 
subsequent notice professes to give nothing more than a foretaste of what 
may be seen at the place. Dr. Bhau Daji came to Ajantd in 1865, 
and took facsimiles of most of the inscriptions, some of which had 
been previously noticed by James Prinsep, and published translations 
of them in the Bombay JournaLf The translations are generally correct 
and of great value, but the general remarks on the nature of the caves 
and their ornaments are brief and not always satisfactory. The learned 
gentleman had the intention of writing a separate paper on the subject, 
but his untimely and lamented death prevented his carrying out the 
intention. Since his death several notices have appeared in the * Indian 
Antiquary ’ which are highly interesting, but none of them is exhaustive. 

When Major Gill’s copies of these curious works of art were sent to 
Europe, it was expected that antiquarians in England would take them in hand, 
and submit to the public a full and comprehensive critical account of their 
character, and the subjects they pourtray. But the copies were destroyed 
by fire in the Sydenham Crystal Palace, and nothing came of them. In 
the meantime the originals suffered greatly from leakage in the caves and 
want of care, and it was apj^rchended that in a few years more they would 
be totally lost. A representation was accordingly made to Government to 
adopt some measures for their j^reservation. Thereupon a party of drafts- 
men, under the superintendence of Mr. Griffiths, Principal of the Art School 
at Bombay, was deputed in 1872-73 to prepare copies of all the printings 
which were still legible. The result was a “ collection of excellent copies 
of four large wall-paintings covering 122 square feet of canvas, 160 panels 
of ceiling, aggregating about 280 square feet, 16 moulds from the sculp- 
tures, and several drawings.” In reporting on these Mr. Griffiths says : 

• Vol. m, pp. riff. t Vol. VIIc 
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^ The artists who painted them, were giants in execution. Even on the 
vertical sides of the walls some of the lines which were drawn with one 
sweep of the brush struck m^s being very wonderful ; but when I saw 
long delicate curves drawn without faltering with equal precision upon the 
horizontal surface of a ceiling, where the difficulty of execution is increased 
a thousand-fold, it appeared to me nothing less than miraculous. One of 
the students, when hoisted up on the scaffolding, tracing his first panel on 
the ceiling, naturally remarked that some of the work* looked like a child’s 
work ; little thinking that what appeared to him up there as rough and 
meaningless, had been laid in by a cunning hand, so that when seen at its 
right distance, every touch fell into its proper place. 

“ The condition of mind in which those paintings at Ajanta were origi- 
nated and executed must have been very similar to that which produced the 
early Italian paintings of the fourteenth century, as we find much that is 
in* common. Little attention paid to the science of art, a general crowding 
of figures into a subject, regard being had more to the truthful rendering 
of a story than to a beautiful rendering of it ; not that they discarded beau- 
ty, but they did not make it the primary motive of representation. There 
is a want of aerial perspective — the parts are delicately shaded, not forced 
by light and shade, giving the whole a look of flatness — a quality to be de- 
sired in mural decoration. 

“ Whoever were the authors of these paintings, they must have con- 
stantly mixed with the world. Scenes of every-day life, such as preparing 
food, carrying water, buying and selling, processions, hunting- scenes, ele- 
phant-:^hts, men and women engaged in singing, dancing, and playing on 
musical instruments, are most gracefully depicted upon these walls ; and 
they could only have been done by men who were constant spectators of 
such scenes, by men of keen^bservation and retentive memories. # # # * 
In every example that has come under my observation, the action of the 
hands is admirable and unmistakeable in conveying the particular ex- 
pression the artist intended.”* 

Adverting to the second picture he says : “ Parts of this picture are 
admirably executed. In addition to the natural grace and ease with which 
«he is standing, the drawing of the woman holding a casket in one hand, 
and a jewel with a string of pearls hanging from it in the other, is most 
delicately and truly rendered. The same applies to the woman seated on 
the ground in the left hand corner. The upward gaze and sweet expression 
of the mouth are beautifully given. The left hand of the same woman... is 
drawn with great subtlety and tenderness.”t "The third picture”, he 
remarks, contains eight figures and portions of three others, all of which are 
seated or standing upon large lotus fiowers with nimbi round the heads. The 
^ Indian Antiquary, III. 26. t Ibid., loc. cit. 
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action of some of the figures, especially the standing ones, bears such a ver^ 
striking resemblance to what is characteristic of the figures in OhristisCn 
art, that they might have been taken froiQ some mediaeval Church, rather 
than from the caves of Ajanta. The delicate foliage which fills in the 
spaces between the figures will give some idea of the power of these old 
artists as designers, and also of their knowledge of the growth of plants/”'*’ 

Keferring to a picture in cave No. 16 he observes : “ This picture, I 
consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of art. The Florentine could 
have put better drawing and the Venetian better colour, but neither could 
have thrown greater expression into it. The dying woman, with drooping 
head, half-closed eyes, and languid limbs, reclines on a bed the like of which 
may be found in any native house of the present day. She is tenderly 
supported by a female attendant, whilst another, with eager gaze, is looking 
into her face, and holding the sick woman’s arms, as if in the act oF feeling 
her pulse. The expression on her face is one of deep anxiety, as she seems 
to realize how soon life will be extinct in one she loves. Another female 
behind is in attendance with a panka, whilst two men on the left arc look- 
ing on with the expression of profound grief depicted in their faces. Below 
are seated on the lloor other relations, who appear to have given up all 
hope, and to have begun their days of mourning, — for one woman has 
buried her face in her hands, and, apparently, is weejnng bitterly. ’’f 

And he sums up the value of the whole by saying — ” For tho pur- 
poses of art-education, no bettor examples could be placed before an Indian 
art- student than those to be found in tho caves of Ajanta. Here we have 
art with life in it, human faces full of expression, — limbs drawn with graco 
and action, flowers which bloom, birds which soar, and beasts that spring, or 
fight, or patiently carry burdens : all are taken from Nature’s book — ^growing 
after her pattern, and in this respect difFcriug entirely from Muhammadan 
art, which is unreal, unnatural, and therefore incapable of development.” J 

It is to be regretted, however, that as yet no attempt has been made to 
secure for the public a detailed, descriptive, critical ami historical account of 
these relies. At one time a proposition was made to place the drawings at 
the disposal of Mr. Fergusson for the purpose ; but, I believe, it has since 
fallen through. 

The Grovemment of India has, however, in the meantime, caused pho- 
tographic impressions to be taken of Mr. Griffiths’ drawings, and copies 
thereof sent to Societies interested in Indian Archajology. Three batches 
of these photographs have, from time to time, been received by tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and they fully boar out Mr. Griffiths’ remarks regarding 
their value. 

* Loc. cit., p. 27. 

X 


t Ibid., p. 27. 


X Ibid., p. 28. 
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A large number of the photographs represent architectural details and 
floral scrolls of much importance as illustrations of ancient art-designs in this 
country, and are well worthy of careful study. There are others representing 
scenes in the legendary life of Buddha, which are of considerable value in 
connexion with the antiquity of the legends which they illustrate. While 
a few depict scenes from private life, or state pageantry, which afford inter- 
esting details regarding the manners, customs, habits, social condition, and 
intercourse of foreigners with the people of Western India, two thousand 
years ago. 

Messrs. Balph and Grisley were the first to notice the existence of 
foreigners in these frescoes. In their animated and scenic correspondence, 
mention is repeatedly made of foreigners as distinct from the natives. In one 
place they say : ‘‘ Here is a lovely face, a Madonna face. What eyes ! She 
looks towards the moon. Observe, these are Hindu faces — nothing foreign.”* 
Elsewhere, “ Observe that Abyssinian black prince seated on a bed — remark 
his ornaments. Now the woman seated on his left knee whom he embraces 
is as fair as you or I. Did these fellows get Georgian slaves ?” Again : 
” Here are evidently three beauties in this apartment — one an African, one 
copper- coloured, one of a European complexion. Yes ; and how frequently 
wo see these intermixed. See this, R. is a fair man, a eunuch.” Again, “How 
often we see people of three complexions in the same panel ! Now this is 
the most extraordinary thing we have found. Hero are three jAacid jwr- 
traits — they are Chinese, Nothing can be plainer ; — observe the style of 
their hair ; — the women have locks brought down in ringlets over their faces, 
and falling on to the neck, like some of the Hampton Court beauties.” 
The writers did not, however, attempt to define the character of these 
foreigners, in any detail. It will not be uninteresting, therefore, to examine 
at length the peculiarities of a few of the figures shown in the photographs. 

The first picture I have to notice is a court-scene on the south side of 
the cave No. I. In Messrs. Ralph and Grisley ’s paper it is thus described ; 

“ Here is a fair man of full age, dressed in a robe and cap, like some monk 
or abbot. Here is, next to him, a half-naked Brahman, copper-coloured, 
with shaven crown, and the single look on his head. Here is a man 
presenting him with a scroll on which something is loritten. He is in a 
crowded court, — he has come to an audience.” In the original this picture 
measures 15' x 6'-6". (Plate II.) It represents a large audience chamber 
with colonnaded side aisles, and a large portal in front. The room is 
carpeted with some stuff bearing sprigs on a black, or dark-coloured, 
ground. On the centre is a charpai or bedstead, which seiwes the pur- 
pose of a throne. It has four feet of, the ordinary modern make, with 
a tape-woven top, such as is to be met with in every decently furnished 
hotise in northern India in the present day. Over it is a mattrass of 
striped cloth, and on the off side a large pillow or takid] having behind 
♦ AntCj Vol. V, p. 568. 
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it an ornamented head-piece shaped like a corona. A king or chief 
is seated, squatting on this throne in the usual oriental style, dressed in a 
flowing dhuti or body-cloth, a ch&dar tied round the wmst, and a tunic 
of some kind whose character is not apparent. He wears, a rich heaTy 
crown, bracelets and necklaces, one of the last being worn athwart the chest, 
very like a Brdhmanical cord. The face and parts of the arms and cheet 
are destroyed or smudged over. In front of the throne there is a man 
seated, holding an ox-tail chatbri, and having in front of him a curious orna- 
ment, shaped like a cornucopia. To the right there are four other persons 
seated on the ground, one of them having in front a tray placed on a 
tripod stand. The pose of the person is like that of a Br&hman engaged 
in worship. Behind and on the two sides of the throne, there are several 
persons, — officers of state, courtiers, body-guard, and menials, — standing in 
different attitudes, some dressed in dhuti only, others with tunics or made 
dresses, the character of which, owing to the smudgy condition of the 
picture, cannot be satisfactorily made out, except in one case in which a 
2mir of close-fitting trousers and a chaphan are unmistakable. Some are 
armed with clubs, and one , near the entrance to the hall, upholds a standard. 
Their shaven chin, oriental head-dress, dark complexion, and characteristic 
features leave no doubt in my mind that they are all Indians. Among 
them there are four females, one standing behind the throne, and three 
seated on the carpet on the loft side. In marked contrast to these are three 
persons standing in front of the king, and four others at a little distance. 
The foremost among them has a sugar-loaf-shaped hat with a black band, 
a large flowing gown of white stuff, a striped jacket, and a dagger held in 
a cloth girdle. The lower part of the gown or long coat is partially cover- 
ed by the figure of the Brahman engaged in worship, but from the portion 
which is visible, ib is evident that it extended below the middle of the leg. 
Between the girdle and the lower edge of the jacket there is a waist-band ^ 
buckled in front. Bound his neck there is a necklace with a large locket. 
He is in the attitude of making a courtesy to the king, with his right hand 
passed under the jacket and placed on the left breast, and the left holding 
.out a folded letter. The second person, dressed in the same style, but with a 
black jacket, is standing with folded hands in token pf respect. His hat 
has no band. The third has a Persian helmet, with, a crescent on top and 
a rosette on one side. He is bearing a tray full of presents of some kind. 
At a litt)le distance from the last, just entering the hall, there is another 
person of the same nationality, bearing a tray, and outside the door there 
are two or three others who arc evidently servants of the persons who have 
entered the hall, and belonging to the same nationality. The lower part 
of the gowns of these is not visible, but it must be the same as in the case 
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of the foremost figure. The coat of the man with a helmet is probably 
short. 

The com])lexiun of these persons, except the first, is markedly fair. 
Studying the group carefully the conclusion appears inevitable that it 
represents an embassy from a foreign country. The foremost person is the 
ambassador, who is presenting his credentials in open court to the Indian 
potentate. Behind him is Ins secretary, and then follow the bearers of the 
nazr or presents from the foreign court. 

But whence is this embassy ? and what is the nationality of the persons 
who compose it ? We are aware of no Indian race or tribe wliich differed 
so materially and markedly in com2)lexion, features, and dress from the natives 
of the country as represented in the coui*t. From heyond India on the 
north and the cast, there was no nation which, two thousand years ago, could 
have jirosented such a grouj). We must look to the North -West, therefore, 
for the birth-place of the ambassiidor and Ids suite. Now on that side we 
had the Afghans, the Bactrinns, the Scythians, and the Persians. But 
the Afghans never had the 2)cculiar sugar-loaf hat, nor the flowing gown, 
nor the crescented helmet. 41 ieir features too, were, as shall be presently 
shown, coarser and rude. The Bactrian and the Scythian dresses, to judge 
from numismatic evidence — the only evidence available in the case, — w^ere 
also different. The coat w'as short, the trousers tight-fitting, and the 
head-gear very unlike a’ sugar-loaf hat. The Persian dress, however, as we 
now have it, is the exact counterpart of what ap2>ears in the picture. The 
hat, the gown and the jacket arc identically the same. 

The helmet a2)pcars rep(,*atedly in the scul2)tures of Khorsabad and 
Nineveh, and the features and the board are in no way different. We may, 
therefore, safely conclude that the jneture represents a group of Persians, 
either merchants, or an embassy from Persia to an Indian court, probably 
, the latter, as the letter in the I\and of the foremost person would be redund- 
ant in a merchant. I am not aware of any mention of such an embassy 
in Buddhist religious history ; but I have read but a small portion of Bud- 
dhist literature, and as it is abundantly evident that the frescoes of Ajanta 
were not confined to rc2)resentation.s of religious history, it is not ncces.sary to 
hunt up any relationship with it of Buddhist legends. Nor is it material to 
know whether the representation i.s historical or an ideal one. In either case 
it shows that the Indians of old had free intercourse with the Persians, and 
were thoroughl}' familiar with their features and dress. Literary evidence 
on this subject may be had in abundance in Sanskrit literature, but it is not 
necessary to adduce it here. 

The second scene I have to describe is a domestic one, and three editions 
of it occur in the collection of 2fiiotographs before me. There is no indica- 
tion, however, to show whence they have been taken. The scales attached 
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show them to be of large size, about 30 x 28 ft. In its simplest version 
(Plate III) it represents a divan placed in front of a cloth screen, and covered 
with cushions and a chock pattern coverlet ; and on it are seated a big, stout, 
burly-looking man and a lady by his side. The man is seated cross-legged, 
and is in an amatory mood, perhaps somewhat befuddled with wine. His face 
is heavy and square, and be has both a beard and a moustache. Ho wears 
long hair covered by a thick conical cap with a turban, or a fur band around 
it like the Qiljmq cap of the Central Asiatic races of the present day. On his 
body is a coat or tunic reaching to the knee and trimmed with, what appears 
to me, patch-work decorations ; knee-breeches and stri 2 )ed stockings com- 
plete his dress. He holds a cup in his left hand, and before him, on the 
ground, in front of the divan, there is a covered tray. The lady beside him 
has a gown reaching to the knee, a shell- jacket, (both set off with patch- 
work trimmings,) and a pair of striped .stockings. She has a skull cap on 
her head, and earrings. Her right hand is lifted as in the act of telling some- 
thing interesting to her lord. To the right of the man, in front of the 
divan, there stands a maid, arrayed in along flowing gown which leaves only 
the tips of her shoes visible, and holding a flagon, shai)ed like a soda-water 
bottle wdth a long narrow neck, ready to replenish the cup of her lord. 
Behind the mistress there is a second maid with a vride-mouthed covered 
jar in her hand. 

In the second vcivsion the man holds the cup in his right liand, and a 
stick or sti’aight sword in his left. lie has also an elaborately-worked belt, 
and the trimmings of the coats and gowns are of different patterns. The 
lady leans on the shoulder of her lord by her right hand, and by her attitude 
expresses great solicitude to ])lea.se him. There is also a third maid, 
squatting in front, and ready to serve out edibles from the covered tray 
beside her. 

* 

Tlie third version is even more developed. (Plate IV). The screen 
behind the divan is set off with floral designs. The coat of the hero and the 
gown of his lady, and also that of her maid, are set off with triangular striped 
streamers flying from the back. The features of the lady arc vivid with 
life, and the expression of endearment on her face is truly admirable. 
The second maid holds a surah C or goglet instead of a jar. The lady has, 
instead of a cap, a flllet round her head with an aigrette in front, and the 
maids similar tlllets, but without the jewel. The third maid is replaced 
by two bearded, thick-lipped Negro-looking servants who are serving out 
dishes from the covered tray. The stockings in the last two versions are 
white. In two small panels the male figure is reproduced in company with 
another male, — ^two jovial companions, engaged in pledging their faith to each 
other over a cup of liquor. (See Plate V, fig. 1). The striped stockings are 
distinctly seen in these, as also a pair .of cheek-pattern trousers, not striped. 
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There are more than five hundred representations of Indian men and 
women in the photographs, but they appear totally unlike the human figures 
shown in these plates, and, bearing in mind the fact that the artists of these 
frescoes were most faithful in delineating the peculiarities of their subjects, 
it is impossible to deny that they took their models for these from other than 
Indians. It is difilcult, however, to determine what nationality they had 
in view. The features, the cap and the turban of the principal figure, are 
the exact counterparts of what may be every day seen in the Kabulese fruit- 
sellers in the streets of Calcutta ; but the coat is different. I have never seen 
an Afghan woman in her native dress, but the gown and the jacket of the 
female figures apj)ear very like those of Jewesses. The patch- work trim- 
mings arc peculiar to them, and the best specimens of the kind of work I 
have seen are of Jewish make. The Afghans, however, are in no way inferior 
in this art : they bring to Calcutta every year a number of rugs and other 
articles of patch- work, which are remarkably beautiful. Knowing how such 
domestic arts as needle-work and patch-work are perpetuated for generations, 
and looking at the complexion, the cap and the turban, I was first disposed 
to believe that the figures on these plates represented Afghans, the thick- 
lipped servants being Negroes. 

In the Zodiac Cave (No. XVI) Dr. Bbau Daji found an inscription 
which once contained the names of seven or eight kings of the Vdkdtaka 
dynasty, but only that of Vindhyasakti, the oldest and most eminent, was pre- 
served intact.” By a strange fatality,” says the writer, “ the inscription 
has been obliterated wherever a royal name existed, so that one is tempted to 
suppose that the destruction was intentional. But,” be adds, the destruc- 
tive influence of the rainy weather is sufficient to account for the gaps.”* 
The name of this Vindhyasakti’ s country is mentioned in the Seoni copper- 
^ 2 )late ; but the chief himself is not named there. Dr, Bhau Daji identifies 
this Vindhyasakti with a chief of the Kailakila Tavanas who, according 
to the Vishnu Parana, once ruled in India. Having advanced thus far, 
he takes Kailikila to be identical with an ancient city and citadel named 
Ghiilghuleh near Barnian, mentioned by Mr. Masson in his paper on the 
Antiquities of Barnian (ante^ v. 708), and Vakataka with Bactria, thereby 
suggesting, though not positively asserting, that the Bactrian Greeks were 
the authors of the Ajanta caves. If this reasoning be admitted, the figures 
we have shown would be those of Bactrian Greeks. But there are various 
difficulties to overcome before we can accept the identification. The name 
Vindhyasakti is too thorough a Sanskrit word to be the name of a Bactrian 
Greek, and there is nothing to connect him with the princes of the Seoni 
plate, except the word Vdkataka, which, as given in the Seoni plate, ie 


« Journal, Bombay As. Soc., VII, p. 66. 
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unmistakably the name of an Indian, and not of a transklndian locality, 
particularly Bactrian, for which the usual and very extensively-employed 
term is Vdlhika. In the Pur&cLas these Vdlhikas are said to have reigned 
after Yindhya^iakti. Denying, however, the accuracy of the identification 
of Yakataka with Bactria and of Yindhya^akti having been a Bactrian, it 
might still be said that the figures under notice are Bactrians. In some 
Kenerki coins the cap is conical, and surrounded by* a turban or a band of 
fur like the Qilpdq cap ; the cut of the coat is of the same style, and the 
close-fitting trousers and stockings are, as far as can be made out in coins, 
the same. The coarse square face of the Mongolian type is particularly 
remarkable, and, as the Bactrians exercised supremacy for some time in 
India from a little before the commencement of the Christian era, to nearly 
a century after it, it would be much more reasonable to suppose the 
representations to be of Bactrians, rather tlian those of Afghans, who 
attained to no political distinction at the time, and were to some extent 
included among the Hindus. 

The stockings of the peculiar pattern which has hitherto been thought 
to be the outcome of modern European art, are remarkable : I have 
noticed them nowhere else in Indian paintings or sculpture. The Hindus 
seem to have borrowed the stockings from their neighbours ; for in a 
panel in Cave No. I, there is .a representation of an Indian bacchanalian 
scene, unmistakable from the features and dress, in which they have been 
reproduced on the legs of a man and his lady-love. Before the importation 
of stockings from Europe, the Indians got their supjdies from Kashmir. 

I do not, however, know when knitted stockings were first introduced 
into that country. To England they first came in the reign of Henry 
YIII, and it is extremely doubtful if they were of jnuch more ancient 
date ill Kashmir. And after all what I take to be stockings might be ^ 
sewed hose of cloth or milled stuff of some kind. 

The indulgence in spirituous drinks was common all over India, Bactria 
and Persia in ancient times, and the evidence of it in the frescoes does not 
call for any notice.^ That the cup and the ilagon indicate something 
more potent than sherbet, I believe, none will question. 

The curtains behind the divan suggest the idea that the sites of the 
Bactrian domestic scenes were tents, and that the people shown had not be« 
come settled inhabitants of the country. But the evidence in this respect 
is too meagre to attach any importance to such an idea. 

liooking to the made-dresses of the Persians and the Bactrians, it might- 
be supposed that the Indians got theirs from those sources ; but, as I Imve 
shown in my “ Antiquities of Orissa,” such was not the case, at least when 
the Ajantd frescoes were painted. In the Indian bacchanalian scene above 
noticed, the dresses of the Indian man and woman are quite different, and 

• riVfo pamm my paper on * Spirituous Drinks in Ancient India,’ anu. XUL 
pp. Iff. 
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by no means such as to justify the assumption that they had been designed 
from foreign models. In the very affecting picture of the death of a lady 
of rank in Cave No. XVI, the bodices shown on some of the maid-servants 
engaged in grinding corn in hand-mills, are quite unlike the jackets of the 
Bac trial! women. 

Ill an Indian scene in Cave No. I, where a large number of sable 
beauties are exhibited, there is a figure seated cross-legged, whose dark 
feature.s, punchy belly and style of sitting, leave no doubt in my mind of his 
nationality ; and he is dressed in a dhuti which leaves a part of his thigh 
exposed, and a mirzdi of fiowered mu.slin which is thoroughly Indian, and the 
like of it has nowhere been scon out of India. (Sec jdatc V, fig. 2.) The 
mirzdi is in use by the Hindus to this day all over northern India, and its 
make seems not to have changed in the least since the time of the fresco. 

It is not my intention to cuter into a discussion hero as to the date 
of the Ajanla Caves. The late Dr. Wilson of Bombay took them 
to extend from the third or second centiu’y before, to the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury after, Christ.* Mr. Burgess, after a careful study of the Caves, states 
“ that the oldest of them cannot be later than the second century before the 
Chnstiaii era.” Long before him Mr. Fergusson came to the same conclusion 
in his ‘ Kock-cut Caves of India,’ and in hi.s ‘ History of Fusterii Architec- 
ture’ remarked that Cave No. XII, “the fac/ade of which so much resembles 
that of the Nasik Chaitya (B. C. 129), cannot bo far off in date” (p. 122). 
The latest are supjiosod to be of the 5th or Gth century. Accepting 
this opinion for my guide, and there is not much to show that it is untenable, 
and bearing in mind that Cave No. I is one of the largest and richest in paint- 
ings w’hich long jireceded sculpture, I may fairly come to the conclusion that 
the scenes I have described above represent phases of Indian life from 
eighteen hundred to two thousand years ago. 


♦ Journal, Bombay As, Soc., Ill, p. 73. 
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A Copper-plate Grant from Banda, — Bp BiCjEirDBAX.(LA 
Mitra, LL.D., C.I.E. 

(With a plato.) 

The Society is indebted to Mr. A. Oadell, Asst. Magistrate, Bandd, 
in the N. W. Provinces, for the sight of a Copper-plate found in Parganah 
Augdsi of the Bandd district. The plate measures 16i inches by 10^, 
and is in an excellent state of preservation. (See plate YI.) It is a 
hammered one ; very rough on the outer face, but moderately smooth on 
the inscribed side. Round its edges slips of metal have been very roughly 
and clumsily rivetted on to form a raised rim for the purpose of pre* 
venting the inscription from being easily rubbed off. At tho middle of 
the lower edge, close by the rim, is a round hole, half an inch in diameter. 
It was intended for a ring which bore the seal of the donor, and perhaps 
also held together two plates, one of which is missing. If a second plate 
did once exist, it was intended only as a cover for the first and bore no 
inscription, for tho latter contains the whole of a deed of conveyance, with 
a colophon giving the name of tho writer and engraver of the record, and 
hitherto no document of tho kind has been found which contains any thing 
after tho name of the engraver. The record is inscribed longitudinally^ 
and comprises nineteen lines, the first four of which have a break in ' the 
middle, caused by an outline figure of the goddess Rajalakshmi with two 
elephants, standing on expanded lotuses, and pouring water on her head. 
Tho Avriting is of the Ku^ila type, but slender in body, and verging to tho 
modern Nagari character. It records the grant of * ten ploughs ’ of Lind in 
the village of Ramurada, which is situated in the circle of Sudali, to a 
Brdhmana naiped Gabhaiita 8'arman, the son of Jata, the grandson of Satti, 
and great-grandson of Yapaiia, a member of the Yajasaneyi school of the 
Bhdi'advaja gotra, having the threefold Pravara of Jiharadvaja, Angirasa, 
Yarhaspatya, and an inhabitant of the village of Dhakari. The boundary 
of the plot is given in detail, and the date of the gift was Monday, tho 5th 
of the waxing moon in the month of Magha, Samvat 1190 = A. C. 1135. 

The donor was Madanavarma Deva, a devout follower of S'iva. His 
immediate predecessor was Prithvivarma Deva, who had succeeded Kirti- 
varma Deva. 

The first monument of this line of princes was brought to the notice of 
tho Society by Lieutenant William Price, in 1813. It was a large inscribed 
stone found on a rocky hill in the vicinity of the town of Mau, about ten 
miles from Chhattarpur. The record was in a bad state of preservation, and 
the transcript and translation of it published in the * Asiatic Researches’* 

Yol. XII, pp. 360 
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are full of lacuQiB. It comprises the history of nine princes with the names 
of their ministers. 

The second record was found by Capt. T, S. Burt in 1838. It too was 
an inscribed slab, which had been detached from one of several temples at 
Khajraha, nine Jeos from Chhattarpur, which is on the high road from 
Saiyar and Hamirpur, close by the fortified town of liajgarh, on the right 
bank of the Kam river, S. W from Chhattarpur. It gives the names of six 
predecessors of Dhanga.* 

The third was communicated to mo by Major-General Cunningham, 
who found it at Khajraha. f It was a short record of 13 lines, but it was of 
value in settling the date of the dynasty on a sure footing. In commenting 
upon it I pointed out the relation it bore to the two preceding monuments, 
and the results deduciblc from a reading of the three inscriptions together. 
The conclusion I then arrived at regarding the date of Madanavarma, the last 
prince of the line, was, that he must have lived about the middle of the twelfth 
century. The exact date given by the copi3er- plate now under notice is Sam- 
vat 1190 = A. 1). 1135. The name of the immediate predecessor of Prithvi^ 
varma, the father of Madana, in Lieutenant Price’s inscription, is Sallak- 
shanavarma ; but this appears to be an alias or title, the real name being 
Kirti varma in the copper-plate. Putting the names found in the four inscrip- 
tions together with such corrections as the several records have helped 
me to make, I arrive at the following genealogy. Altogether we have sixteen 
names. Of these, documentary evidence exists for the dates of three ; the 7th 
king, Dhauga, being assigned by two records to Sam vat 1011 and 1019 re- 
spectively; the 13th by one to Sam vat 1173 ; and the 16th by another to 
1100. For the rest we have to depend upon averages. For reasons assigned 
in my paper on the Khajraha inscriptions, the earlier reigns may be taken to 
have been long, but some of the later must have been very short. Dhanga 
is said to have lived 109 summers, and then to have resigned his life at the 
confluence of the Yamuna and the Ganges, and this led Mr. Sutherland and 
those who wrote after him to suppose that the prince had committed suicide. 
Such is, however, not the inevitable meaning of the passage. To this day 
the ordinary civil way of announcing a death is to say, so-and-so has sur- 
rendered his life to the holy river so-and-so or the sacred pool {Kshetra} 
so-and-so, and the inscription has probably adopted the same mode of 


expression. 

1. Nannuka, of the Chandrartreya race A, D., 746 771 

II. Vagyati or Vakpati, son of I, 771 798 

III. Viyaya, son of II, 898 823 

IV. Vahila or Eahila, son of III, 823 848 


• Journal, As. Soc., VIII, p. 169. 
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V. 

VI. 

Siriharsha, son of IV, 

Yasodharma, son of V, by Kankutd, 

848 

87.8 

873 

900 

VIL 

j.., ( son of VI, by Narmadevi, Minister ) 

® * ( — Prabhdsa, J 

900 

962 

VIII. 

Ganda Deva, Minister — Prabha^a, 

952 

988 

• IX. 

Vidyadhara Deva, Minister — Slvanama, son of last, 

983 

1103 

X. 

Viyayyapala, Minister — Mahipala, son of last, ... 

1103 

1023 

XI. 

Kirtivarma Deva, Minister — ^Ananta, 

1024 

1045 

XII. 

Varma Deva, Minister — Yoge^vara, son of last,... 

1045 

1065 

XIII. 

Jayavarma Deva, Minister — ditto, 

1110 

1120 

XIV. 

Kirtivarma Deva alias Sallakshana, Minister— 




Vatsa and other sons of Ananta, 

1120 

1130 

XV. 

Prithvi varma Deva, ditto, 

1120 

1130 

XVI. 

Madanavarma Deva, Minister — Gadadhara, 

1130 

1150 


The annexed translation of the record has been prepared for me by 
my young friend Babu Durgardma Basu, Pleader, High Court of Calcutta. 


Translation of an inscription from Targanah Augasiy Banda. 

May this be auspicious ! 

The dynasty of the kings of the lunar race, glorious as the moon on the 
forehead of the god of the universe, (VLsvesvai*a) gladdening the universe, 
prospers. In that noble and flourishing dynasty, rendered resplendent by 
heroes like Jaya^akti and Vijayassakti, the king of Kalanjara, the fortunate 
Madanavarma Beva, the highly revered, the great king over great kings, the 
supromie lord, the devout worshipper of S'iva, successor of the highly revered, 
the great king over great kings, the supreme lord, the fortunate Prithvi- 
varma Deva, icho was the successor of the highly revered, the great king over 
great kings, the supreme lord, the fortunate Kirtivarma Deva, reigns supreme. 
He, having subdued his enemies by his irresistible majesty, untroubled holds 
the earth like a married wife, and thereby keeps his intellect unclouded, and 
his conscience unsullied. He commands all bis relatives, Kayasthas, and 
other great men inhabiting the village of llamurada within the district 
of Sudali : — “ Be it known unto you that, on Monday, on the day of 
the full moon, in the month of Magha, of the Samvat year eleven hundred 
and ninety (in figures 15th Sudi, Magh, Samvat 1190) I have, after having 
duly bathed in holy water, after offering oblations to the gods, having 
worshipped the sun and the lord of Bhavdni (S'iva) and after offering obla- 
tions to the fire, for the promotion of virtue of my parents and of myself, 
with water held in my hand and consecrated with kusa grass, and having 
pronounced the word Svasti (let this be auspicious), bestowed, for the 
period of the duration of the sun and the moon, on the Brahmana Qabhanta 
S^arma, son of Jata, grandson of Satti, great-grandson of B4pan, of the 
Vdjasaneya branch (Sikhd) of the Bharadvaja gotra having Bharadvdja, An- 
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girasa and Yarhaspatya for his threefold Prahara^ an inhabitant of the yillage 
of phakari, making the gift descendable to his sons, grandsons and succes- 
sive descendants, ten ploughs of land (in figures 10 ploughs) in the above 
named village, the said land requiring seven and a half drome of seed for 
cultivation, and bounded on the ea.st by the boundary post of the village of 
Banamusra, on the south by the post of the village of Bamasaida, on thS 
west by the tope of Madhuka trees, and oh the north by the post of the 
village of Bijauli : the sacred lands thus bounded with fields of jddya* and 
lands and water comprised therein, and with right to make all present, past, 
and future collections from debtors. Knowing this, you should render 
unto him, in compliance with my orders, shares, usufructs and all other 
dues. No one must make any opposition to his enjoying these lands with 
all duties and all Asavas, sugarcanes, cotton, saffron, fiax, mango, Madhuka 
(mowa) and other trees, as well as salt mines, and with all other things 
within the boundary, whether above or below the soil, and whether he enjoys 
the lands by himself cultivating them, or getting them cultivated by others, 
and whether he makes a gift of, or mortgages, or sells, them. This 
grant is irrevocable and interminable, and it should be so preserved by 
future sovereigns. Thus has it been said : ‘ This earth has been enjoyed by 
many kings including Sagara and others. To whomsoever belongs the earth 
for the time being, to him is due the fruit (of such gifts).^ Written by 
Sd^ha, the clerk of the edict department, and inscribed by the well-con- 
nected Jalpana.” 


Transcript of an inscription from Parganah Augdsiy Bandd. 

II ii?r- 

1 











• Probably Joari, year, 
t ftic T p f original. 

t original. The xf is obviously an incorrect writing for xf and 

the n xf should be vocalised. 
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^ I ^(?) MtJi w rid H Jj^rarep xjsl^ fijfti i 

jwsjt ftfit I 

«. I ^ ^ <!ii)«t r r I =3^ ^ ’^g^rreizf^raKT 9jJlrt 

I ?Na?^ »iT$ ^fiSuraf ^'?r^^. 

h 5 ^ 1 ^ M^- 

I ?T wrai< wwi^mO} ttihi^ «?it 

^[ctT f ir ^ TCTgw^ CTPQzjTOftfsTO^i'ra ?rT3r- 
I JTC^rraiiFTW I vR^sr 1 1 5 mi^ I ?e- 

V‘«<i.l*l I Trasrai^^psr 1 1 SIlSM'qra I 

\8 I JiHSfjsi*^ iflT^nffR gw^mrrtsr ^r^sr ^j^4- 

U I ^ urn ^?T ^i4- 

^?f^t 

^-a I w^iP*i*?ro^ ^T»rnw»ifqr«?r m 

*r ^«if^*»nf<reraT *5^ ^ ^ 

irasfMsW ^ ^fH5 ?SHI?:TftfH:.| 

I «rBj ^ n f^if^cr^f ^’oflsiiT 
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Beeent Trans- Frontier Explorations^ communicated hy Col. .T. T. Waekeb, 
C. B., 11. E., Surveyor- General of India, 

(With a Map.) 

During the year 1876, the Mulla, one of the explorers attached to the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, made a survey up the course of the Indus 
from the point where it enters the plains above Atak, to the point where it 
is joined by the river of Gilghit. All other portions of the course of the 
Indus — ^from the table-lands of Tilxjt, where it takes its rise, down to its 
junction with the ocean — have long since been surveyed ; but up to the present 
time this portion has remained unexplored, and has been shown on our maps by 
a dotted line, the usual symbol for geographical vagueness and uncertainty. 
Here the great river traverses a distance of some 220 miles, descending 
from a height of about 5,000 feet to that of 1,200 feet above the level of 
the sea. Its way winds tortuously through great mountain ranges, whose 
peaks are rarely less than 15,000 feet in height and culminate in the Nanga- 
Parbat, the well-known mountain whose height, 26,020 feet, is only ex- 
ceeded by a very few of the great peaks of the Himalayas. The river in 
many places is hemmed in so closely by these great ranges, that its valley 
is but a deep-cut, naiTOw gorge, and, as a rule, there is more of open S2)ac0 
and culturable land in the lateral valleys, nestling between the spurs of the 
surrounding ranges, than in the principal valley itself. 

The positions and heights of all the most commanding peaks in this 
region had been long fixed by Captain Carter’s observations at trigono- 
metrical stations on the British Frontier Hnc ; but no European has ever yet 
penetrated into it.* Very difficult of access from all (quarters, it is in- 
habited by a number of hill tribes, each independent and suspicious of the 
other, who are in a great measure separated and protected from each other 
by natural barriers and fastnesses. As a whole, the region has never been 
brought into subjection by any of the surrounding powers. Each com- 
munity elects its own ruler, and has little intercourse with its neighbours ; 
and with the outer world it only communicates through the medium of a 
few individuals who have the privilege of travelling over the country as 
traders. The Mulla possesses this privilege, and thus in the double capa- 
city of trader and explorer, he traversed along the Indus, and through some 
of the lateral valleys, leaving the others for exploration hereafter. 

* Several itineraiios which were obtained from native information are published 
in Br. Leitner’s Bardistan, and they have been combined together, with considerable 
ingenuity and very tolerable success, by Mr. Ravenstoin, in a map published in the 
Geographical Magazine for August, 1875* 
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This work done, he proceeded, in accordance with his instructions, to 
Yasin, marching through the Gilghit Valley, but not surveying it, because 
the labours of the lamented Hayward, who was murdered at Y&sin, already 
furnished us with a good map of that region. From Yasin he surveyed the 
southern route to Mastuj through the Ghizar and Sar Laspur Valleys ; this 
has furnished an important rectification of a route which had hitherto been 
laid down from conjecture only, and very erroneously ; for the road, instead 
of proceeding in a tolerably straight direction from Yasin to Mastuj, as was 
su 2 )posed, turns suddenly from south-west to north -north- east at Sar Las- 
pur, which is situated at some distance to the south of the direct line, in a 
valley lying parallel to the valley of Chitral. At Mastuj the Mulla 
struck on to his survey of the route from Jalalabad, vid Dir and Chitral, to 
Sarhadd-i-Wakhan, in 1873, and then proceeded along that route towards 
the Baroghil Pass, as far as the junction of the Gazan with the Yarkun 
Kiver, and then along the northern road from Mastuj to Yasin. This 
road turns up the Gazan Valley, crosses the Tui ar Moshabar Pass — which 
is conjectured to be probably not loss than 16,000 feet in height — and, after 
traversing a deep crovassed glacier for a distance of about eight miles, 
reaches the point where the Tui Eiver issues in great volume from the 
glacier ; the road then follows the course of the river down to its junction 
with the Warchagarn Kiver, a few miles above Yasin. 

Keturiiing to Sar Laspur, the Mulla next surveyed the route to the 
south-west, u]) the valley leading to the Tal Pass. This j^ass is situated on 
a jdatoau of the range which connects the mountains on the western 
boundary of the valley of the Indus with those on the eastern boundary of 
the valley of Chitral, and is generally known by the people of the country 
as the Kohistan. The sources and most of the principal afilueiits of tho 
Swat and the Panjkora rivers take their rise in this region, all the most 
commanding peaks of which were fixed by Caj^tain Carter’s triangulation ; 
but of the general lie of the valleys relatively to the peaks, nothing 
at all definite has been known hitherto. Tho Mulla has done much 
to elucidate the geography of.this region. On crossing the Tal plateau ho 
descended into the Panjkora Valley, and traversed its entire length down 
to Dodbah, at the junction of tho Dir river with tho Panjkora^ where he 
again struck on his route survey of 1873. 

It would have been well if he could then have gone done the Panjkori 
to its junction with tho Swat Iliver, but circumstances prevented him from 
doing so. He therefore travelled along the Havildar’s route of 1868 as 
far as Midnkalai, and then surveyed tho road to Nawagai and on to Pasbat 
in the valley of Kunar ; and finally, returning to Nawagai, he surveyed the 
road from there down to tho British fort of Abazai. 
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Thus the explorations of the Mull4 have added much to our know- 
ledge of the geography of the interesting regions lying beyond our nor- 
thern Trans-Indus Frontier. A good deal, however, still remains to be 
done before our knowledge of these regions is as full and coxliplete as it 
should be, and every effort will be made to carry out further explorations 
as soon as possible. 

The accompanying sketch map has been constructed to illustrate the 
Mulla*s operations ; it also shows the localities where more information 
is wanted. In the north-east corner the results of a recent reconnaissance 
of portions of the Karambar and the Nagar Valleys by Captain Biddulph 
are given, but somewhat modified from his of the country. 


Notes on two ancient copper-plate Inscriptions found in the Hamirpur 
District, N W. P.-~% V. A. Smith, B.A., B.C.S. With a Note 
hy PeInnAth Pandit, M.A., B.L. 

In 1872, a peasant when ploughing in the lands of Maiiza Nanyaura, 
Parganah Panwari, Zila Hamirpdr, turned up two inscribed copper-plates. 
The plates were brought to Mr. W. Martin, C. S., wlio is now on furlough, 
and w'ero left by him in the hands of a local pandit (Muralidliar) who was 
in his service. With the assistance of this man, I have had Nagari trans- 
scripts prepared, and have made translations of the inscriptions. 

Dlate No, I is 15 inches long by 11 inches broad, and is covered 
with an inscription of 19 lines, very well engraved and in good order. 
This record is interesting as throwing light on the chronology and order of 
succession of the Chandol kings. It tells ns that Vidyadhara Deva was 
succeeded by Vijaya Pala Deva, and that the latter was succeeded by Deva 
Varmma Deva, lord of Kalinjar, who in 1107, Samvat, bestowed the lands 
to which the record relates. The statement that Vijaya Pala Deva suc- 
ceeded Vidyadhara Deva is in accordance .with the testimony of the 
Chhattarpur Mhau inscription, but that document gives Kirtti Varmma as 
the name of Vijaya Pala’s son and successor, whereas ray copper-plate 
instead of Kirtti Varmma names Deva Varmma Deva. Both inscriptions 
apparently refer to the same prince. 

General Cunningham conjecturally assigns 1122 Samvat (1065 A. D.) 
as the date of the conclusion of Vijaya Pala’s reign and the accession 
of Kirtti Varmma. Whatever wq^s the name of Vijaya P&la’s successor, 
it is clear from this copper-plate inscription that he had begun his reign 
previous to 1107, Samvat (L050 A. D.). 
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Blate No, II is 14 inches long by 8 inches broad, and has the 
edges turned up all round, so as to form a raised rim. The ^cription U 
in 14 lines, and the letters have evidently been made with a punch, because 
their outlines are visible on the back of the plate. The writing is more 
crowded, and the characters more difficult to read than those in Plate No. I, 
but with the exception of one or two epithets which are unimportant to 
the general sense, I think my readings and translation are pretty complete 
and correct. 1 have not been able to make a facsimile. Like No. I, the 
document is a deed of gift of lands ix) a Brdhman. The donor is Paja 
Dhanga, and in accordance with the Khajuraho inscription, it is recorded 
that he was the son of Yaso Varmma, who was the son of Harsha Deva. 
The date 1055 Samvat (998 A. D.) is written both in words and figures. 
The Khajuraho inscription which records Dhanga’s self-sacrifice in the 
sacred waters of Prayag is dated 1056 Samvat j this copper-plate shows 
that he was still living in 1055 Samvat. 

This record, therefore, adds but little to our knowledge of Chandel 
chronology, but it is of value as corroborating the evidence of the Khajurdho 
inscription, respecting the order of succession of the kings. 

It is noticeable that the recipient of the grant recorded in this copper- 
plate is Rudra Sri Yasodhara, a member of the Bharadwaja pot, which 
traced its descent from Angiras, Bharadwaja and Varhaspatya : probably 
he was the same person as the Prime Minister Yasodhara, mentioned in the 
Khajuraho record. The donee whoso name is recorded in Plate No. I, 
belonged to the same family, and this is perhaps the reason why both 
inscriptions were found together. 

I have not had an opportunity of visiting Mauza* Nanyaura, but I am 
informed that an ancient Gaharwar tank exists there, and that there are 
also the remains of an old village site. 

The present village is said to have been founded by one Noni Sah 
Kurmi, and to be named after him. 

Note. — Bhanga’s name has been sometimes incorrectly written Banga, the mistake 
is evidently duo to the similaiity of the characters for b ^ and for dh in Kutila 
writing. 


No. 1. NantaueI Copper-Plate. 
Ndpart Transcript, 
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ftanm wt#»r w%i^W siwi^ ^ itVhnr«nr i 

intwf wii ir^r^fSuf^TinwIl: ftf 

(2) II Tftnipr ux* «J*nrT^‘t fin vfs?ra! i wiv TOi*mn*^(»r)v 
Xtwfin! II T59«^niwnrji^^^te»ntfSr: i f^:^ir5"?Tir^T0Tnintnnfl Ji^n wt- 
nrKwrcBmranjT (3) ^T«nT wn’kref «^w- 

nratfimfinrTf^ w^«atsT«i^i*r jri^nJr- 
^imr ^nwfir (4) i '■un'Nwjj* Tii/W^w»r^«iT« 

»re fiiPw^mi f fnpr ^wfirorsc^sr ^r wi^ 

nwraWit wwfin »«ni m (5) | nmrft^Krarn^ 

(6) I «nrixfi (7) ^rr^iaiiTwni mit- 

Tian irrw wfimsnt *ir?nrr«mr^ »Rm»rn^ ^n[T- 

't3n«4TftK?rre (8)wnr»r^s (9) 

«jmwqmiv(10) w^^re5i«(ll) 9f r^?inniw: (12) (13) 

^5Trei»f^^i(14) ^^^ijTww^ftiirwqi^iClS) 

I ?rjipf5TiirT^niitf^'«%»fi3i (17) ^«wtiJifiTJinR:F^w ^nur- 
I «itw ^jn^rwnciir 

wni^ ^ar ^ !nr^ ^ijj ftwlmig w^rqaig ^r ^ ^^ii- 

wrfnfinffir.- Rfrqfi^rwwf^jra (19) i wfir ^fprr wm ^srfii: i 

^ ala* ai^T wfnn^f ww h^t ii (20) wrai ai: afinzirrfir ai^ wfa# 
ara^ftr 1 'S^r Wr jaiini^i^T fara<at ^nifii^T h (21) w'aS ajifreaf waf 
^raar^Ti i «finnarw fin»5rfaT ajr^ qT*na: n (22) nr^t ^t % 

1 ^ ftBiait wfil fqwfar: aw9|fir ii (23) ^aJtnf aimnif 
aTOK^aijr^ar 1 ^TW^majianfir aji^rwir^waor h (24) ain^irfiaft: 

aftaj^^^: | 


Translation, 

Om Svasti. The supreme master, Mahdrdja Adhir&ja^ the supreme 
lord Sri Vidyddhara Deva, whose feet were adored by the supreme master 
Mahdrdja Adhirdja, supreme lord, Sri Vijaya Fdla Deva, whose feet were 
adored by the supreme master, Mahdraja Adhirdja^ supreme lord, the devout 

follower of Mahesvara^ the lord of Kdlinjaray SriDeva FdrmmaDeva 

may he prosper ! The fire of his (Deva Va/rmma^s)^ prowess devours, the 
extremities of space ; and he is the preceptor in the rite of giving 
widowhood to the wives of foemen slain in the arena of battle. Who by 
truthfulness conquers Yudhisthira ; by munificence, the lord of Ohampd 
i, e,f Kama ; by depth, J^e great ocean ; by sovereignty, the god beloved 
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of Saohi^ I e.y Indra ; bj beauty too, over Manohhava ; by eloquence, over 
Sukra ivitb Vdehaspati; what is the use of recounting his otl^er qualities, 
white as the clear splendour of the moon P Wise, reUgious, valiant, truthful, 
subduer of his passions, grateful, the producer of the gladness of good men 
and of auspicious appearance. Thus his body (is) adorned with many quali- 
ties. Beckoning this world to be insubstantial (worthless), yet beautiful to 
look upon as the pith of a plantain tree ; on Monday the third date of the 

black fort-night of the month of Baimkha, Samvat 1107 

— — (25) in Mdjapurdvastd, informs the principal inhabitants, of whom 
Brahmans are the foremost, of the village Kathadau attached to Banamaulla^ 
and all Boyal officers. On the anniversary of the death of my mother, Sri 
Bhuvana Devi, Queen, having bathed in water according to sacred precept, 
having satiated the Manes of ancestors with kusa, sesamum and water, after 
satisfying gods and men, having presented an Arghya to the Sun, having 
duly worshipped the god, the lord of Bhavdm, L e., Shiva, and having 
presented oblations in the fire, according, to usage ; For the increase of the 
virtue and fame of my parents and myself, to the Brdhma^a Abhimanyu, 
son of Bhatta Blld, grandson of Jayavara, originally an inhabitant of 
Takari Bhatta Qrdma ; a member of the Bhdradwdja gotra and the triple 
pravara of Angirasa, Brihaspati and Bhdradvdja, skilled in the Vedas 
and Veddngas, engaged in the six acts proper for a Brahma^, and of e.xcel- 
lent disposition — to him this village has been granted by us with its land 
and water, its mango and mahua trees, with its hollows, waste and stones, 
its rocks and tillage (?) — with its mines of rnetal and salt, with its forest 
and concealed treasure, with its clear defined boundary, with all grass, 
watering-places (?) and pastures for kine within its limits, excluding aught 
previously given to the gods or Brahmans, as a Sdsana, Therefore, by you 
all complying with the orders (herein conveyed) all the rents -in kind, taxes, 
gold payments, fines, hereditary rights and the rest should be made over 
to this person. Till the moon, sun and earth endure, he with his^ son, 
grandson and descendants should enjoy (the grant) or assign it, or give 
away to another, till it or cause it to be tilled, none who enjoy the 
kingdom after me, should prove an obstacle in the way. By many kings, 
Sagara and others, the earth has been enjoyed. Whosesoever has been 
the land, his has been the fruit. He who accepts lands and he who grants 
lands, both these doers of virtuous deeds certainly go to Heaven. A. 
Conch, a throne, an umbrella, fine horses and fine elephants, these mark the 
grant of lands ; and the result is Heaven, O Indra ! He who resumes land, 
whether given by himself or given by others, becomes a worm in filth and 
falls with his ancestors. By stealing a single savema, a single cow, or even 
a finger-breadth of land, (the thief) remains in hell till the end of the Uni- 
verse. Great prosperity. Sri. Srimad Deva varmma Deva. 
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No. 2. NanyaubX Coppbb-Plate. 

N&garx Transliteration, 

I ^ir^Nrwmv ’rvrr- 

iw»<rw^^rrsrww5i-<fo i Hjs 

f% H I f*r^TWT- 

w II 

ii V t g pT W ^imqqtw^T^m^ryiRT ii i gretr^^- 

Ji^: ^arr anwp fturr^rfawn? ii iwa: «n^ waPra: i aw<5H- 

'B'«fai9nwi an'^roa^nirw u a^ft*rR>!if ft^waars i aiaia* 
n»qm^fti^uraTfq ii wirrai:qf^atrei^« anuw wifes# 

gs^i ^ar: gifzarai araiwJ^ra: i ^rwsf atfaarf^ %?:aa% faar^ 
%Faar afaiaawViaaT af^ftfqiiarfSj ii a^atiKamar^aiTfa- 

^»nirS VC^^ftaa^aqr^T^ra a^aaf itaraai^Taiifa^aiaTi^ia^ a^a4- 
^aar^traanaaTiflaiKaa^tKtaiifa^Taiq^^Wlaii^ainfaqfaaNa^* i a- 
aaiaKaaa aaww^fatf atTfaartTfaaiaif afa^ a^ a*ia \»nn arifnar- 
\ii aar ai\aia(?)aTfaaTaf %ta^aaaqT«aaii^er?nr®^ i ^faarl^^- 
ajrasaaw yfaarenasc^ i araarareifTara faaaara arr^ar arffaaa an?arfit 
aiareaaarfaa aisrfaarrfafa*aaY*^iaaTaraTfasiaia aa^a^aara aa^- 
wafaia^aTa araaaraafaaa aJiaiaiM afi^^aiaa ataa^ aartraas^m 
a^ia^aiqj^^H I ^Taia^iaaraaj aaa ymaaaT^Taifaataaiwas i araqaiai 
’afaa: a aar a^ja^! i* aaiaia; ajaraaaafitasi am^wfaa- 

aiTfaa^a; ^aaiaiara i af aar ^raai^s i asfa a^r ^r arafa: 
aaaifaf*-’ i aai aai aar aftiar® aaf aar arata i aF»f a: afajzwifa aa 
afti aa’afir i a^r Wr taiaaiar faaar aaJiifaar ii ataaf 
aaa^aaiaiai aaaaaaraifa araatanaata ii a^ aWaaar aia^ 
aiaaifaw i aaraarfqararfaaarai ataafaa: ii alaa i 

Translation of the Inscription of the Nanyaurd Gopper-plate, No. 2. 

Om. It is well. Sri Harsha Deva, the king, of the great family of 
Sri Brahinendra Muni, was [as] the kalpa vriksha the root of joy to well- 
wishers, the water of immortality for the eyes of good friends, a very ketn 
in the destruction of hostile armies, a bridge in the surging sea of good 
men’s burdens, the .Tewcl on the diadem of the three worlds, the sovereign 
whose hand dearly loved the sword, whose glory like that of the summer 
sun was insupportable. From that abode of generosity sprang Ya4o 
Yarmma, a very Indra in the destruction of the dark hosts of (his) 
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enemies, an axe in cleaving the trunks of the elephants of (his) enemies, 
by whose radiance like the whiteness of the moo^ and jasmine were illu- 
%iinated, the caves of KuUchala frequented by the consorts of the 
Tcinnaras ; his son was Sri Bhanga Beva, the favourite of the Goddess of 
Victory the prowess of whose blade’s edge was famous in numberless battles. 
Wonderfully did he kindle in the hearts of the enemy’s wives the dame of 
separation, which unceasingly spread, though besprinkled with the water 
of tears, [In his undivided reign] there was flight in the wavy curls 
[alone] of the denizens of the antalipura^ in amorous dalliance [alone] 
there was seizure by the neck, in female breasts alone was hardness and 
brows [alone] were crooked, on the moon [only] were spots, and in the 
plantain tree [only] was saplessness: the poets spake well, and amidst 
clusters of the Kairava [^Nympheea esculent o'] alone there was enmity 
at the rise of Mitra (meaning both Sun and friend). The king and 
sovereign lord Harsha Beva, the destroyer of the exultation of enemies, 
succeeded by the king and sovereign lord Ya4o Varmma, destroyer of the 
exultation of enemies, succeeded by the king and sovereign lord Bhanga 
Beva, destroyer of the exultation of enemies, ruler of Kalinjar, in the 
Samvat year 1055 at the full moon of Kartik, on Sunday the 15th day of 
the bright half of the month, to-day here in Kasi, when the orb [of the 
moon] which is a joy to the heart of Eohi^i, and is marked with the form 
of a deer, was seized as a mouthful by the son of Sinhika [^. e., Kahu] — 
to the member of the Bharadwaja gotra, and the threefold pravara of 
Bharadwaja, A'ngirasa and Varhaspatya,’ belonging to the Vajasaneya 
sdJchd, to him originally an inhabitant of TarkdyiJcd residing in the village 
of Burbahara, named Kudra Sri Yasodhara, the son of Kudra Jaya Kumara 
— to him with its waste, streams and tanks, land and water, upland and 
lowland, and mango and mahud trees, the village of Chulli bounded on 
the four sides by Sasaroshara — for the sake of increasing his own and his 
parent’s merit, he the lover of religion gave — * # # * # 

***♦♦*, and having given the beloved of the 
people addressed those present saying — Remain happy by continuing to 
pay (the donee) rents in kind and in money and the rest. Om. So the 
writers of Smritis (have said) : Many kings, Sagar and others, have 
enjoyed territory, so long as any retained his lands, so long has his been 
the fruit. He who receives land in gift, and he who bestows it, both these 
are meritorious and assuredly go to heaven. He who filches a single cow, 
a single gold-piece, or one Anger’s breadth of land, goes to hell till the end 
of all things. This is the decree of S'ri Bhanga who is steadfast in the 
practice prescribed by the Vedas and whose ruling prowess pains the circle 
of his enemies. Sri Bhanga. 
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Note hy Bdhu JPramdth Pandit. 

The Society is inde]j^ted to Mr. V. A. Smith, A., B. C. S., for these 
two copper-plates recording the grant of two villages by two kings of the' 
Chandcl Dynasty, Dhanga Deva and Beva Varmma Bern in Samvat 1065 
and 1107 respectively. Mr. Smith has sent transcript and translation of 
both the plates, which I liave revised for publication in the Society’s Jour- 
nal. Some parts of the translation however, specially of plate No. 2, 
remain tentative and far from literal. The Note appended by Mr. Smith 
gives the most salient points in the grants, and after the exhaustive notice 
in General Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. II, there is 
nothing to be added to the ample materials which exist concerning the 
chronology of the Chandel Dynasty. I have added some philological 
parallels gathered from several grants, and those who care to pursue the 
matter further may consult the Khajuraho inscri 2 )tion in the Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. XII, and the Ujjayini grants in the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. I, reprinted in Colebrooke’s Works, Vol. II, 
and the Banda copper-plate, ante p. 73. The village TarJeayikdy of No. 2, 
is the same as the Tahdri of No. 1, and the Dhakari of the Banda coj^per- 
plate, ante p. 76. All three may be safely identified with the Tikri of 
modern maps. 

NOTES. 

(1.) Compare ^ ^ 

uqiW, &c. in J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, pp. 491, 492. Also ^ ^ 

(rr^T) ? 

&c. in J. A. S. B., Vol. X, pp. 99, 100. 

(2.) Compare the partly decyphered sloka 

in the 9tb line of the Bhavala Inscription, J. A. S. B., Vol. X, 

p. 820. ^ * 

(3.) Compare I J. A. S. B., Vol. VIII, 

p. 297. The sloka ?r^T I &c. in J A. 

S. B., Vol. V, p. 379. 

(4.) Compare 

I J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 379. 

I J* A. S. B., Vol. VIII, p. 297. The royal 
officers are set out in great detail in the Kumbhi grant. J. A. S. B. Vol. 
VIII, p. 492, and in the Fyzabad grant. J. A. S. B. Vol. X, p. 100. 

(5.) Compare I J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 379. 

J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 492. 

vmi I J. A. s! B. Vol X, 

p. 100. 
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(6.) Compare I J. A. S. B. Vel. V, 

p. 379. f%frnSin?irnyffirnr i J. A. 

S. B. Vol. V, p. 729. ijn»frilTfiT«ir5 i J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, 

p. 492. ?n?rTf^TTTm*r^ i J. A. S. B. Vol. X, p. 100. 

(7.) The phrase occurs in the Copper-plate 

grant of Arjuna (Samvat 1267) in J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 379 but has not 
been translated. A similar omission is noticeable concerning the adjective 
prefix to the donee’s name in the copper-plate grant of 

Karka II (Saka 734) J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 297. The etymological 
signification of the word is “ gone out or from,” but I suppose that 

in passages like the above, it is used to denote the original residence of the 
donee. 

(8.) J. A. Sf B. Vol. VIII, p. 492, Vol. X, p. 100. 

(9.) These words occur in the co^er-plate grant of Ajaya Sinha Deva 
(Samyat 932) J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 492, and have been translated into 
“mango trees and honey'' (p. 486). Compare of the 

copper-plate gi%nt of Jayachandra (Samvat 1243) J. A. S. B. Vol. X, p. 100, 
which has been correctly translated into “ with gardens of modhu and man- 
go trees” (p. 103). signifies the tree Bassia latifoUa^ and is never so 

far as I am aware used as a synonym for honey. 

(10.') Compare seemingly a mistake for in Jaya- 

chandra’s copper- plate grant. J. A. S. B. p. 100, which has been translated 
at p. 103 into “ with caves and fertile farms." according to Wilson 

signifies saline soil. The phrase in Ajaya Sinha’s co 2 >per-plate 

grant J. A, S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 492, where it is translated into “ together 
with salt-pits.” 

(12.) Compare in J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 492. 

in J. A. S. B. Vol. X, p. 100. 

(13 ) Compare in Pravara Sena’s copper-plate grant. 

J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p 729. in Ajaya Sinha’s copper-plate grant. 

J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 492 ; and in Jayachandra’s 

copper-plate grant. J. A. S. B. Vol. X, p. 100. 

(14.) Compare in the copper- plate grant of Karka 

II. J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 298. in Ajaya Sinha’s copper- 
plate grant. J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 492 and in 

Jayachandra’s copper- plate grant. J. A. S. B. Vol. X, p. 100, the first 
half of whicl^compound seems to have been omitted from the translation at 
p. 103. The words in the present plate may also be read as 
which synonymous expression also occurs in Arjuna’s copper-plate grant, 
J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 379. 

(16.) Compare in Ajaya Sinha’s oopper-plate grant. J. A. 

S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 492. in Jayachandra’s copper-plate 
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grant. J. A. S. B. Vol, X, p. 100, where it has been translated into ** which 
extends as far as Trinayuthi''* (p. 103). 

(16.) This is the usual reservation about previous endowments. Com- 
pare in J. a. S. B. Vol. Vlll, p. 298. 

Vol. V, p. 379. 

(17.) Compare in J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 379. ^TWlfV- 

in J. A. S. B. Vol. X, p. 100. 

(18.) Compare J. A. S. B. Vol V, 

p. 379, ’which is translated into “ the full usufruct of all the rights and dues 
heretofore paid to Government,” (p. 382). Also 

in J. A. S. B. Vol. X, p. 100 which is gener- 
ally translated at p. 103 into its revenues, as settled, or are to be settled.” 
(19.) Compare &c. in J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 729. 

&e. A J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 298. 

(20.) This sloka occurs amongst others in J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 379. 
Vol. VIII, pp. 298, 493. Vol. X, p. 100. 

(21.) J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 494. Vol. X, p. 100. • 

(22.) Compare J. A. S. B. Vol, VIII, p. 494 where is a mis- 
take for and Vol. X, p. 100. 

(23.) J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 379. Vol. VIIT, p. 493. Vol. X, p. 100. 
In Pravara Sena's copper-plate grant the latter half of the slok is different : 

11 J. A. S. B. Vol. V, p. 729. 

(24.) In this s/oka should be substituted for the sake of the 
metre for Compare J. A. S. B. Vol. VIII, p. 493. 

(25.) The words in the original seem distinct enough, 

but I am unable to attach any meaning to the compound. 


The Antiquities of Bagurd (Bogrd). — By H, Bevehtdoe, C. S. 

Though Bagura is almost a by- word among the Officers of Government 
for seclusion and dulness, yet like most places in this world it has attract- 
ions which only require unveiling. Perhaps to most Anglo-Indians, 
Bagura is chiefly interesting, because it was the residence of Sir George 
Yule and the scene of many of his tiger-slaying exploits, but in reality the 
district has claims to attention of another and more enduring order. 
Foremost among these is the circumstance that it occupies an important 
place in the legendary and historical annals of Bengal. It is traversed 
from north to south by the sacred KaratoyA, which divides it into two 
nearly equal portions. This river has now dwindled into an insignifleant 
stream, easily fordable in the cold weather and scarcely navigable except 
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in the height of the rains. But in old times, it was a great riyer, and 
formed the boundary between Bengal and Kdmrdp. The western bank has 
apparently undergone little change. The old rampart, known as Bhim- 
jangal, still runs alongside of the western bank, and the ancient mound 
and fortification of Mahasthdn continues to oyerhang the sacred bathing- 
place at Sila-dwip ; but on the east the appearance of the country has 
been greatly changed. The old riyer-bed has been nearly filled up, and 
long and Wide churs, “ made blithe by plough and harrow”, now coyer 
the channel up which the ships of the famous Chdnd Sauddgar used to sail. 

Though no longer a territorial boundary, the Karatoyd is still remark- 
able for the demarcation which it makes between two distinct kinds of 
soil. On the west, Bagura is a yeritable land of Edom, the soil being 
almost as red as blood. It is at the saxne time so hard and tenacious, that 
ditches cut in it retain their sharpness of outline for years, and that the 
walls of the peasants’ huts are almost invariably made of earth. The ant- 
hills so common on the edges of the fields testify to the peculiarity of 
the soil, for they stand up in sharp and many.pointed pinnacles and are 
like Adens in miniature. On the east of the Karatoyd, however, all is 
sand and alluvium, and the ryots have to construct the walls of their 
houses with reeds or mats. This dilEoronce of soil is said to afEect the 
crime of the district ; for burglaries are reported to be rare in the western 
thands, as it is no easy matter for thieves to break through and steal, when 
the walls of the houses are so thick and hard as they are in the Khiar” 
land. The etymology of the word Karatoyd is indicative of the antiquity 
and sanctity of the river. The name is derived from har ‘ the hand’ and 
toyd ‘ water’, and is held to signify that the river was formed by the water 
which was poured on the hands of Siva, when he married the mountain- 
goddess Parvati. 

1 find also that there is the same tradition in Bagurd as in Maiman- 
singh about the origin of the name Das-kahanid as applied to Sherpur. The 
Bagurd Sherpur is called Das-kahanid as well as the Maimansingh Sherpur, 
and the explanation given is, that the Karatoyd was once so broad that 
ten kdhans had to be paid for crossing it. The explanation, however, does 
not seem a very probable one, for ten kdhans means 12,800 kauris, e., one 
rupee, and I can hardly believe that any Bengali ever paid so much for 
crossing a river. It is just possible that the charge had reference not to the 
breadth of the river but to the fact that it separated two rival kingdoms. 
The charge may therefore have been in the nature of an embargo or an 
export-duty, and went for the most part into the pocket of the king or hie 
representative, and not to the ferryman. It would be quite in accordance 
with the principles of native finance to levy such exorbitant duties on 
people leaving the country or taking merchandise abroad. 
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By the Hindus Bagura is popularly identified with the country of king 
Virat, where the five Pandavas remained hidden for a year. Bagura, they 
tell us, was the Dakshina Go-grih or southern cow-house (^Scottice byre) of 
king Virat, the northern one being in Ghoraghat, i. e., Aswasala. Bhim, 
they say, disguised himself as Virat’s herdsman, and b\iilt the rampart known 
as Blum’s Jangal to make a pen for the cattle. So say the Pandits, while the 
ryots improve the evidence got from this by pointing to the stone-pillar in 
the Badalgachhi thana and calling it Bhim’s pdnti, i. e.^ Blum’s ox-goad. 
Additional corroboration is sought from the fact that there are villages in 
Bagura, known by the names of Virat and Kichak (Virat’s brother-in-law). 
Unfortunately, however, names of places are more likely to be the offspring 
of traditions than to be evidence of their genuineness, and even if the village 
of Kichak be old, it more probably derives its name from the wandering 
gypsies and robbers of the last century who were called Kichaks, than from 
the villain of the Mahabharat. 

A more convincing indication of the antiquity of Bagura was obtained 
only last year when a tank was being dug in the middle of the town. The 
tank had been excavated to a considerable depth, when the workmen came 
on the top of a brick well. The well is still standing in the tank and may 
be seen by the curious. It is circular in form and solidly built with largo, 
thin bricks which are so broad in proportion to tlieir length as to be nearly 
square. The mode of building seems peculiar, for the bricks are arranged in 
layers which are alternately composed of flat and perpendicular bricks. 
The top now visible appears to me to bo the real top of the well, and it 
is some fifteen feet below the present surface of the country. The 
remarkable thing is that the earth is not sand or chur-earth, but is 
solid, red soil. How the well came to bo where it is, I cannot explain ; 
but if the fifteen feet of earth were really gradually deposited above it, then 
the well must be many centuries old. Close to this tank, and only separated 
by the public road, there is an interesting proof of the antiquity of the soil 
in a magnificent Banyan tree. It is, I think, the finest tree I have seen next 
to that in the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, and it is much more attract- 
ive than the latter, because it is still in the heyday of its career of 
beneficence. The Bagura market is held under it and twice a week hundreds 
of men and cattle are sheltered by it from the sun and rain. 

TJhe real glory of Bagura perhaps is the Badalgachhi pillar which bears 
an inscription of the Pal Ilajas, and which has been described by Sir 
Charles Wilkins and more recently by a native gentleman. I have never 
seen this pillar, and I hear that it is now so shrouded in jungle as to 
be almost inaccessible. As it is situated in the Government Estate of 
Jaipur, it is to be hoped that the authorities will look after its preservation. 
Jt is locally known as Bhim’s pdnti or ox-goad. 
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The most widelj-known antiquity in Bagnrd is Mah&sth&n, or the Great 
Place, which is situated seven miles north of the Civil Station. Mah&sth&n 
probably originally owed its importance to its being near a sacred bathing- 
place, and hence some have with a perverse ingenuity suggested that the 
true name is Mabdsnan. Afterwards it became the habitation of a 
Kshatriya prince named Parasuram. Some traditions identify him with 
Parasurama the destroyer of the Kshatriyas, though to do this, it is 
necessary to change his caste and make him a Brahman. He was defeated 
and slain by a Muhammadan, named Muhammad Shah Sultan, and probably it 
is this circumstance which has done most to perpetuate his fame. Muham- 
mad Shah Sultan is buried at Mahasthan, and his tomb is annually visited 
by thousands of pilgrims. There is no inscription on the tomb, and no one 
seems to know exactly who he was or where he came from. He bears the 
title of Malii-suwar or fish -rider, and Hindus who swallow their own tradi- 
tions wholesale, think they must rationalize this epithet by referring it to 
the figure head of the ship which brought the faqir. It is hardly worth 
while to do this when there are so many more marvels connected with him. 
The name Mahi-suwar probably has its origin in invention, pure and 
simile. 

The only genuine inference which wo can make, I think, from Muham- 
mad Shah’s history is, that he was the hero of a popular rising. He was 
not a fighting man apparently, and is never called a Ghazi, like the famous 
Isma’il of Kangpur. Parasuram was probably a bigoted tyrant, and 
was killed by those of his subjects who had turned Muhammadans. This 
view is supported by the local tradition that Parasurdm could not bear 
the sight of a Musalman. It seems also certain that Muhammad Shdh was 
helped by Parasurdm’s own subjects ; for the tradition is, that one Harpdl, 
the Edjd’s sweeper, used to convey information to Muhammad Shdh of what 
was going on inside the palace. The sweeper’s tomb is still pointed out 
on the mound of Mahdsthdn, and until Muhammadans got more puritanical, 
they used to make offerings at it of shardh and kahdh, i, e.y meat and wine. 
Muhammad Shah’s tomb is in good preservation and is lighted up every 
night. It is surrounded by a wall, and close to the doorway there is a large 
stone Gauripdt (not a lingam) lying on the ground. Mr. O’Donnell has 
described Mahdsthdn in the Asiatic Society’s Jouimal for 1875, Part I, 
No. 2, but there are some errors in his account. As far as I can learn, 
the legend of the beautiful Sila Devi has its origin in a mispronunciation. 
The original name of the place is Siladwip, i, ^., the mound of stones, 
* dwip^ in Bagurd being used to mean any high place and the epithet Stla 
being applied to this one on account of the large stones lying about on it. 
The populace, however, have lost sight of this meaning, and so started the 
tradition of Sila Devi. There is no flight of stairs at Sila Devi’s Ghat, only 
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two old trees. The sacred part of the river extends over 24 reaches or 
about two miles, from Skand (a name of Siva) ghdt to Qobindghdt in the 
village of Gokul. The place called Sila Devi’s ghat about half-way 
between the above ghdts. An annual fair is held in the month of Chait, 
but the most sacred time is when the conjunction of the planets admits 
of the bathing’s taking place in the month of Pus (Pus Narayani). 

Mr. O’Donnell speaks of the grant for the lakhiraj of Mahasthdn 
having been confirmed in 1G66 by the Governor of Dhaka. In fact, 
however, tho confirmation is dated 7th Jumada I, 1096, A. H. (1st 
AjDril, 1685) in the thirtieth year of the reign. I have seen the original 
eanad, which is in the Record-room at Bogra. The deed bears the seal of 
Kokultash MuzafPar-Jang [Husain]. It is in the form of an order addressed 
to the officials of Silbaris in Sirkar Bazuha, and directs them to respect 
the lakhiraj of tho saint Muhammad Sulfan Mahi-su war’s Astan. The 
word ‘ astdn’ suggests to me the idea that Mahasthan may after all be a 
Muhammadan name meaning the Great Astan. The Hindu name perhaps 
was Siladwip. The place is also often called Mastangarh and under this 
namo it appears in the Survey Map. I send a copy of the Samd along 
with these remarks.* With regard to the resumption -proceedings, noted 

• Tho following is a transcript of the copy of tho 8mad-^ 

«• 
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by Mr. O’Dotiiiell, I must in justice to our Government observe that no 
attempt was made to resume the whole tenure. All the land within the 
garh or fortification (some thousands of bighas apparently) was admitted 
to belong to the lakhirdjddrs. The dispute was only about 800 bighaS 
of chur-land which had formed between Mah&sthan proper and the river- 
channel. The resumption-proceedings, however, must have been rather 
harassing to the proprietors ; for they began in 1824, and did not end 
till December 1843. Sila Devi’s Ghdt is in this chur which was sought 
to be resumed, and this perhaps is enough to show the baselessness of 
the story about her, for clearly the chur was formed long after Mahdsthdn 
was made. 


Translation, 

It has been ordered that the Mutasaddfs of all present and future matters of go- 
vernment, and the Chaudhuris, and K^nungos of Pargana Silbaris in Sirkdr Bazdhd 
should hear in mind that, inasmuch as it has come to the knowledge of government 
that according to \h.&farmdns and sanads^ granted by former rulers, the service of the 

sacred shrine of the king of saints, l^surat and income of 

Mastangayh and the land comprised within the bend of the river, in the said Pargana, 
have been settled on Sayyid Muhammad Tahir and on Sayyid *Abdur-rabman and on 
Sayyid Muhammad Razd and on their children, without anyone else being a partner, it 
is necessary that the above-mentioned persons should be looked upon as the servitors of 
the illuminated shrine, and that they should be left in possession of Mastdngayh and of 
the above described lands, so that the lands may go down to their heirs ; that they 
may perform the vows and prayers as usual at this holy shrine ; that they may apply 
the income to defraying the expenditure of the religious house, on travellers, and on 
themselves for their own livelihood, so that they may occupy themselves with loyal 
prayers for the continuance of the present government. Every care is to bo taken in 
this matter. 

Written on the 7th Jumdda I, of the 30th year of the present reign, corresponding 
to the year of the Hijra 1096. 

(Signed) Muzaffar Jang Bahadur, foster-brother {kokuUdah) of *Alamgip Pddshdh- 
i-Ghdzf. 

It is impossible to reconcile the particulars given in the sanad copy with historical 
facts. First, the name should bo Muzaffar Husain not Muzaffar Jang, It is possible 
that the copyist mistook for Secondly, Muzaffar Husain Kokultdsh (also 

called Fidai Khan A’zam Eokah, hohah being the same as koJeultdsK) was governor of 
Bengal from the middle of 1088 H., [A. D. 1677] t. e,, the 20th year of ’Alomgfr, to 
the 9th (or 12th) Rabf II, 1089 (». the 21st year of ’Alamgfr), when he died at Dha- 
kd. 

But the 7th Jumdd^ I, 1096 [1686, A. D.] falls in the 28th year of 'Alamgfr, whose 
30th year commences with the 1st Ramazdn 1097 [A. D. 1685]. 

Ihe name of the saint is written at the top instead of in its proper place in the body 
of the deed, in order to do him honor. This is in accordance with Hindu customs, ae 
luay he seen in sanads for lands dedicated to an idol. 
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I could find nothing Buddhist at Mahasthan, and mj impression is 
that Messrs. Westmacott and O’Donnell have been somewhat too ready to 
believe that Buddliism once prevailed in Bagurd. Bardankfi^i is a com- 
paratively recent place, and has nothing to do, I think, with the Fandra 
Varddhana of the Chinese pilgrim. There arc two statues at Mahasthan. 
One appears to be Basudeb (Krishna), and the other is simply a mermaid. 
It has no theological signification at all, I think, and is just a fantastic 
figure such as arc common in Hindu palaces. The “ right hand clenched,’* 
referred to by Mr. O’Donnell is, I think, a foot. 

One curious remain at Mahasthan is a large brick well with rude stone 
steps leading down it. The steps are simply large stones jutting out from 
the brick work and look very awkward things to descend by. However I 
was told that many persons go down by them at the time of the fair. The 
well is called the Jiyat-kund, or well of liFe, and the tradition is, that Parasu- 
ram for a long time gdt the better of Shah Sultan, because when any Hindu 
soldier was killed, Farasuram revived him by sprinkling water from this 
well over him. The sweeper Harpdl told Shah Sultan of this, and then he 
destroyed the efficacy of the water by throwing pieces of beef into it. The 
fortification of Mahasthan is quadrangular in shape, and is popularly said to be 
two miles square. There are four openings in it, and these are ^^ointed out 
as the gates. One is called the Tamar Darwazah, because it is said to have 
been sheathed with copper. Outside the ram 2 )art there is on one side a 
large lake, called the Kalidoha Sagar. There are islands in it, and a i>romon- 
tory on its banks is called Bish-lVrathan, because it is said that on it the 
goddesses Lutta and Padya mixed the poison which destroyed Chand 
Saudagar’s family. Chand Saudagar is, as is well known, the impious 
merchant who would not worship) Manesha, or the Lady of the Snakes. He 
is said to have lived at Chandmoa, i, e., Chandmukh, nenr Mahasthan, and 
the foundations of the house he built for his son are still pointed out. 

Another antiquity in Bagura, the importance of which, however, is a 
good deal exaggerated by the people, is Jogir Bhaban, or the Ascetic’s house. 
It lies some seven miles west of Bagura. It appears to have been an early 
settlement of the Gosains, or followers of Siva. The remains consist of 
some temples with elaborately carved wooden doors. One temple has the 
Bengali date 1089, and the name Mehcr Nath Sadak. One of the doors 
has the date 1119, and the name of Shukhal Nath Gosain. There is one 
curious tomb with three monuments of different sizes. The largest is the 
guru’s, the second is the disciple’s, and the third and smallest is said to be 
that of the guru’s dog (“his faithful dog shall bear him company”). 
There is a well of life here, too, but it is quadrangular in shape. The 
jogi in charge of the temples gave me a curious instance of faith. • There 
are several images inside one temple, and the jogi candidly said that he 
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could not tell what god one of them represented. However, he said, as it 
was in the temple he accepted it and worshipped the unknown god. To 
the west of Jogir Bhaban, there are said to be the remains of the house of 
the Eaja Salbon (Salivahan ?) and to the north of it, the remains of the 
house of the Edja Sri Nath. Perhaps they were ancestors of Farasurdm. 

Eetuming to Mahasthan, I have to say that Parasuram was evident- 
ly a devoted worshipper of Siva. Indeed, he seems to have meditated 
setting up a rival to Banaras. In and about Mahasthan, there are places 
called Kashi, Brindaban, and Mathura. 

In 1862, or thereabouts, a number of gold coins were found at Baman- 
pdrd, near Mahasthan. The most of them have disappeared, but I have 
seen two, and have sent them to the Asiatic Society for identification. The 
records of the case which is said to have taken place about them have been 
destroyed. In 1871, a pot of old rupees was foun^iin the village of Maha- 
sthan by a labourer who was digging a ditch a pan garden. The 
owners of the pan garden wrested the coins from him, and were convicted, 
rather harshly I think, of robbery and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. On appeal, their sentence was reduced to three months. Some of 
the coins were bought from the owners by Major Hume and were after- 
wards sent to the Asiatic Society. One coin was lying in the Magistrate’s 
Malkhanah, and has been sent by me to Professor H. Blochmann.* I have 
also sent down two other silver coins which are said to have been found 
at Mahasthan. 

• The silver coins were described in Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Part I, for 
1875, p. 288. The coins now sent are fivo in number, viz,^ 2 gold coins, regarding 
which Dr. Bajondrulala Mitra says ; — “ One of them, with the lion on the reverse, 
“ belongs to Mahcndra Gupta, or as given on the margin of the obverse, Sri Mahendra 
“ Siiilia ; and iho other to Chandra Gupta. Both have been figured in Thomas’s Prin- 
“ sep. Tho princes belong to the 2nd and 3rd centuries of tho Chiistian era.” 

The three silver coins arc — (1) a silver tunkah of Shams-uddin Ilyas Shah of Ben- 
gal, as published by Thomas in his ‘ Initial Coinage of Bengal.’ 

(2.) A silver tdnlcah^ struck in 8G2 II., by Mahmdd Shah I, of Bengal as figured 
in this Journal, for 1875, PI. XI, No. 7. The reverse is the same as in Nos. 6 and 8, 
but the reading is still doubtful. 

(3.) A silver tdnicah by the same king, of coarse manufacture, similar to Nos. 2 
and 3, of PI. XI, he, cit. 
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Mathura Notes, — By F. S. Giiowsu, M. A. OxON., B. C. S. 

(With olcvon plates.) 

The following scraps from my note-book have been hastily thrown 
together in the midst of the worry and confusion occasioned by my sudden 
and most unexpected transfer from a district, to which i had become great- 
ly attached, and where I had confidently hoi)ed to spend with much pleasure 
to myself and some slight advantage to the public the few years that yet 
remain of my career in the executive branch of the service. I cannot avoid 
this personal explanation, as it supplies the only adequate apology for the 
unfinished state in which these fragments appear. I had intended to 
work up several of them into separate articles ; but the opportunity of 
doing this has been denied me, and I have no choice but cither to send 
them as they are, or else allow them to pcrisli amidst the general wreck in 
which all my household gods are now involved. 

1. Gosdin llari Vans of Brimtahnn^ and the sect of the Bddhd Vallabhis, 
One of niy inchoate projects was the compilation of a series of notices 
illustrating the life and doctrine oL* the different Vaishnava Beformers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, who all made Brindaban their head centre. 
Though both the men themselves and their wiitings are scarcely known by 
name to European Orientalists, they have had an enormous inlluence on the 
tendencies of modern Hindu thought, and the sects which they founded 
still continue to gather converts from all parts of India. To last year’s 
Volume of the vi'ociet.y’s Journal I contributed an article on Swami Ilari 
I) 
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Das and his descendants, the Gosains of the temple of Banke Bihari ; and in 
the Introduction to the first Book of my translation of the llamdyana I 
have given an account of Tulsi Das, which I had intended to supplement, 
on the completion of the poem, with a disquisition on his theological system. 
But both translation and disquisition must now be indefinitely postponed ; 
for a certain amount of quiet and composure is necessary for the adequate per- 
formance of so long and laborious an undertaking. I was under the impres- 
sion that such a series, however dull and occasionally repulsive the separate 
articles might be, would still bo of interest to the student and supply sound 
material, out of which to construct one short chapter at. least in the great 
book of the future, the History of Conq^arative Beligion. This project 
however is very summarily disi^osed of, since it is only at Mathura that 
MSS. are obtainable, nor would the Gosains communicate them to any one, in 
whom they had not by long intercourse acquired confidence : so suspicious 
arc they of European interference. The language moreover in which the 
poems are written is not without difllculty and requii*es some special study, 
even on the part of natives, before it is readily intelligible. I'hese are j^ro- 
bably the reasons why Prof. Wilson in his ‘ Jlcligious Sects’, is able to give 
very full and accurate accounts of the great teachers of earlier times, who 
wrote in Sanskrit, while his notices of the more modern schools are meagre 
and apparently, as a rule, not derived from original sources. Thus, though 
he devotes five pages to the Jladha V.allabhis, he does not mention the nsime 
even of the Chaurasi Pada, which is their great authority, and to illustralo 
their doctrine, translates a passage from the Brahma Vaivarta P\irana, 
which is nithcr the standard oF the Vallabhacharis, a different sect, who 
have their head quarters at Gokul. 

The founder of the Badha Vallabhis w^as by name Hari Vans. His 
father, Yjasa, was a Gaur Braliman of Deva-ban in the Saharanpur district, 
who had long been childless. He was in the service of the Emperor and on 
one occasion was attending liim on the march from Agra, when at last his 
wife Tara gave birth to a‘ son at the little village of Bad, near Mathura, in 
the samlat year 1559. In grateful recognition of their answered prayers, 
the parents named the child after the god they had invoked, an^ called him 
Hari Vans, t. e., Hari’s issue. When he had grown up, he took to himself 
a Avifo, by name llukmini, and had by her two sons and one daughter. 
Of the sons the elder, Mohan Chand, died childless ; the descendants of the 
younger, Oopiiiath, are still at Deva-ban. After settling his daughter 
in marriage he determined to abandon the world and lead the life of an 
ascetic. With this resolution he set out alone on the road to Brindaban, 
and had reached Charthaval, near Hodal, when thei^e met him a Brahman, 
ivho presented him with his two daughters and insisted upon his marrying 
them, on the strength of a divine command, which he said he had received 
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in a vision. He further gave him an image of Krishna with the title of 
Kadha Vallabh, which on his arrival at Brindaban was set up by Haft Vans 
in a temple that he founded between the J ugal and the Koliya Ghdts on 
the bank of the Jamuna. Originally ho had belonged to the Madhvaeharya 
Sampradaya and from them and the Nimbaraks, who also claim him, his 
doctrine and ritual were professedly derived. But in consequence of the 
mysterious incident, by which he h.ad been induced to forego his intention 
of leading a celibate life and take to himself two new wives ; or rather 
in consequence of his strong natuml passions, which he was unable to 
suppress and therefore invented a fiction to excuse, his devotion was all 
directed not to Krishna himself, except in a very secondary degree, but to 
bis fabled mistress B;idha, wliom he deified as the goddess of lust. So 
abominable a system was naturally viewed at first with no little amazement, 
as is clear from the lai.'guagc of the Bbakt Mala, which is as follows : 

I) ^ II 

^ 3nf% t II 

?ft^|V|M<U!MViIT5I ^ I 

fRTSfit II 

'TO %Tt t I 

^ SITfsr t II 

Translation of the text of Nahlia Ji, 

‘‘ The Gosain Sri Hari Vans ; w^ho can understand all at once his method 
of devotion ? with whom the feet of blessed JIadha were the highest object 
of worship ; a most staunch-souled devotee ; who made himself the page in 
waiting on the divine pair in their bower of love ; who gloried in the enjoy- 
ment of the remnants of all that was offered at their shrine ; a servant who 
never i>leaded obligation or dispensation ; a votary of incomparable zeal. 
Account him blessed who follows in the path of Vyasa’s great son, the Gosain 
Sri Hari Vans : who can understand all at once his method of devotion ?” 

In the gloss, or supplement of Priya Das, the same sentiment is ex- 
panded and a reference made to the legend of the Brahman and his two 
daughters. 
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II ftm II 

^ 5rt%* 

^rart TOR *n%* mW i 

filTO fipRZ %T7I *1 
^JT#Kt mtt II 

%T !§T^ insnuT^ 

tro ^ ^ >nt$ I 

^ ^ f^fro sft%’ 

aiTTO isnt^ II 

TO ^ anf»r ^ ^ n>w 

^ ^TOPT ^f^TOIT ^ ait^ I 

^ wi TOttr «rm 

^51%T %T 39 UTO gpi 9tfTO II 

^ %9T froiTT fro TOff fi t qi t 

TOlW 9f9 %T lrf91 I 

»ltf9 ^ TO 99 *r§T ^ 99 

9% ^ TO 99 99if 9 9ltM II 
9TfV9n9TO9n9I 9IT1IT %T TOTO 9 I: 
%9T %T 99iT9 VT f9TO ^TOT9% I 
%Tt t99IK '^991^ 

^t99i fSR fW qfe 9T»I%T 11 
^if9 fro *it9 TO TO 99 

9f99 f99t9 995 95TO 9 lt 9 T 9ll9^l I 
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%T ^ ^ ^ «!!%* 

?i| «Nt *rR%T II 

Translation, 

“ Would you know the one point in a thousand of Sri Hit Ji’s ways ? 
he adored RadhA first and. after her Krishna. A most strange and un- 
natural fashion, that none could even faintly comprehend save by his favour. 
He obliterated all distinction between obligation and dispensation ; his Be- 
loved was in his heart ; he lived only as her servant, singing the praises of 
the divinity night and day. All the faithful knoAv his many edifying and 
holy actions ; why tell and repeat them since they arc famous already. 

“ He left his home and came ; his passion for Radha and Krishna had 
so grown : but you must know Hari had given an order to a wealthy Brah- 
man : ‘ Bestow your two daughters in marriage, taking my name, and know 
that their issue shall he famous throughout the world. By their means 
my worship shall spread among my faithful people, a path for the pathless, 
of high renown.’ Obedient to the loving order he went home ; the delight 
of all was past telling, for it was more than the mind could oven conceive. 
Radhd’s dear spouse gave the gracious command : ‘ Publish abroad my 
worship and the delights of my sylvan abode.* He drank in with his very 
eyes the essence of bliss and gave it to every client who supported the cause 
of the female divinity. Night and day imbibing the honeyed draught of 
sweet song and cherishing it in his soul, with no thought but for Sydma 
and Syam. How is it possible to declare such incomparable merit ? the 
soul is enraptured at the sounej, more than at that of any other name.** 

By his later wives he had two sons Ban Chand and Kishan Chand, of 
whom the latter built a temple to Radha Mohan, which is still in the pos- 
session of his descendants. The former was the ancestor of the present 
Gosains of the temple of ltddha Vallabh, the chief shrine of the sect. This 
was built by one of his disciples, a Kayath named Sundar Dds who held 
the appointment of Treasurer at Delhi. One of the pillars in the front 
gives the date as samhat 1683. An earlier inscription, of 1641, was no- 
ticed by Prof. Wilson, but this would seem to have been over the gateway 
leading into the outer court, which since -then has fallen down and been 
removed. The temple is in itself a handsome building and is further of 
special architectural interest as the last example of the early eclectic style. 
The ground plan is much the same as in the temple of Haridev at Gobar- 
dhan (described in my Mathura Memoir, Part I, page 172) and the work 
is of the same character, but carried out on a larger scale. The nave has 
an eastern fa 9 adc, 34 feet broad which, as will be seen from the accom- 
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panyiiig photograi)h, is in three stages, the upper and lower Hindu, and 
the one between them jnirely Muhammadan in character. The interior is 
a fine vaulted hall (C3 ft. x 20 ft.) with a double tier of openings north 
and south ; those in tlie lower story having brackets and architraves and 
those above being Muhammadan arches, as in the middle story of the front. 
These latter open into a narrow gallery with small clerestory windows 
looking on to the street. Below, the three centre bays of the colonnade 
are open doorways, and the two at cither end are occupied by the staircase 
that leads to the upper gallery. Some of the carved panels of the stone 
ceiling have fallen ; but the outer roof, a steep gable, also of stone, is as 
yet perfeet. Some trees however have taken root between the slabs and 
unless carefully removed must eventually destroy it. The actual shrine, or 
cella, as also at the temple of Gobind ])cva, was domolislied by Aurangzeb 
and only the plinth remains, uj)on which a room has been built, which is 
used as a kitchen. As no mosque was ever erected at Brindaban, it is not a 
little strange that Mr. Fergusson in his History of Indian architecture, 
when speaking of this very locality, should venture to say “ It does not 
appear proven that the Moslems did wantonly throw down the temples 
of the Hindus, except when they wanted the materials for the erection of 
mosques or other . buildings.** A thorough repair of roof, eaves and east 
front would cost Its. 4,500, and as a tyjncal examjdc of architecture, the 
building is worth the outlay. A modern temple has been erected on the 
south side, and the nave of the old fabric has long been entirely disused. In 
fact this is the last temple in the neighbourhood in wdiieh a nave was built 
at all. In the modern style it is so completely obsolete that its distinctive 
name even is forgotten. On the opposite side of the street is a monument 
to the founder, which however the present generation of Gosains are too un- 
grateful to keep in repair. They are the descendants of Braj Chand’s 
four sons, Sundar-Bar, liadha Ballabh Das, Braj-Bhiikhan and Nagar Bar Ji ; 
and the heads of the four families so derived are now Daya Lai, Manohar 
Ballabh, Sundar Lai and the infant sou of Kanhaiya Lai. 

Hari Vans was himself the author of two poems ; the one, the Chaurdsi 
FadUy or ‘ 84 Stanzas,* in Hindi, the other the Bddhd Sudhd Nidhi, or 
‘ Treasury of Kddha’s Delights,* in 170 Sanskrit couplets. The latter, 
though not much read, is held in great esteem and, regarded solely as a piece 
of highly impassioned erotic verse, it is a spirited and poetic composition. 
There is a good Hindi commentary upon it by one Bansidhar, dated sam^ 
hat 1820. It is written in a very florid style and its interminable compounds, 
to be rendered into intelligible English, would require a greater expenditure 
of time and thought than I can now bestow upon them. But as MSS. are 
scarce and Sanskritists may like to see a specimen of the text, I subjoin the 
first 25 and the last couplet in the original. 
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II II 

?reiT ai%Ti^ f?[ 5 l 4 tlT \\\9 



<l l l^<IKWrug qTl (fg ^T II ^ II 

«ft sj ?rei i 

9^qillqi^<n»FRrof^* ff ^Tfwq^qi^»H qwrf^ II ^ II 

«j<iqA<t<IiTO: qro q^ fq«ef*i^t: i 

^qimvj* H wj^ ii 8 ii 



7 i 5 i: 


5I^f^ qilfq II 8^11 

I 


^T*pf qs^ |1 ^|| 

51^: ?ir^ qii^qnit ^ q^ flrep^i: i 
qs^ ^qf^^^qW^3IT«IT^^^^WqsiT^^T^q^^l5^ll'0|| 
i»En1% qq^RTiTRq^?! qqw*! ^?t; I 

%j^%iT*wtw ii ^ ii 

%5rTf^ »IT»lfq^U! q^ f^f?I ^Tgif^^ q iq r^^^ti^^ r' aH qT ^ T : I 

qs^ ^ ^^Tfv% qf^ q^fq fq^: g^qflf^ n cii 
fqq|f^r| ^iVlfq q’tqqwq^fv | 
h qr qrfq qs^ifq f .qf qi^ ii \ • n 

vdWi|iRTqwiRf*i«^Rf^f% qqw%Tqi^%iwqr. i 
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?T^n q<taf fB^ sg[T g4 iat q f i i ^^a »a^ ii \\ ii 

t^Twwr^yj^Twfi? ii \^ii 


*»%T% II u II 

«PTO?T ^ f ^» rT aft?ftR? ^T ^ ?ira?w^ ^ispft ^ «iT5i^ I 

^ *IT*f 5R^ II \8|| 


^ w «Rt^ ^remii \iLii 

^«n»nc TfwiFR:^f^. wn?ft 5 ^T ^a ig »«i i 


?(ha1w in.'s II 

fp 1%2r«i ^ f^Tf^ I 

^ [%', Tft?n qlwig *it ii \'« ii 

^i^d^f^fTflwifi^f^ri rr«‘M'J ii ii 

’sfKTf^i% I 

ia?l5flft^*<^^^5^ti*l^T^TOi<;T*i«i^*ifil?f: I 

«i'kTfi|% fR ^ WT^f^i<iiTfii^5ftg5W*i fin^ li ii 

f^spT^RT^ ^*ipsp>W»n^ I 
Rt ^»i%f%TH%’r ^ w^* ^ 5 «iTfii n^^ii 
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fR ^ marft inr»Rpf ii 

gfkTfii% ^ g fqtr^iW 11 II 

|gp q i 4fK<td^f^^Hf<n^ »w II ’^«.ll 

^vTl%fv: I 

eRWcR^lS^'^ qt«l?lt 5vr. II \'0® II 



flr^T ^fkr^iT^wf^: V 24 iii®n 

The Hindi poem, the Cliaurdsi Pada, is much more popular and most 
of the Gosains know at least some of its stanzas by heart. Thei’e is a com- 
mentary upon it by Lok-ndth, dated sambat 1855, and another in verso, 
called the Mahasya artha-nirdpana by liasik Lai, written in sambat 173ij. 
Neither of the two, however, is of much assistance to the student ; all the 
simple passages being paraphrased with wearisome prolixity, while real 
difficulties are generally skipped. I subjoin the text and a translation of 
the hrst 12 stanzas. 





II 


Tin II 

II ^ II 

^ <*11^ 31^ %Tt %Tf% 

3?^ %Tt %Tt %Tt I 

5IT Wlfft ^ 


WT vrt ?1T^ II 


^ir ^ fR wmuiijj a sfhw fro 
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^ 5 rei?iT»if^ **iT^ II 

» ^ « 

^Tl 5 pftll 

’ft »iTt frref a *115^ ^ II 

§ ^ 1 (^fluR 4 ir ^*i?r iJirft *i 3 i»nfiisft 11 

)l ^ II 

J?T?!W ^r 3 f ^ ^Tff ^ ^?T I 

^W l Ra i ^ q^sjq^ ^Sqsi ^f?} || 

qi^ w f^pqqi qraq»Tqf% q^qqi^ra JiT%f i 

^ ^ |q qife ft^rei ^fqi 11 
II 8 II 

q|TwtTWq?ft^q^q|Tq^ f^% ^ q I 

qnqw qf^ ^ q>%qi fq^ 1 %q qi^ tra? 11 
t^raqi ^ ^ *nq^ q q 1 

SRW qiR ^ 3 ^ ’oqq q>f; q qi^ ^ qqq «iqq siq f q n 
qiT^tf vm jftfw ql^ qqf%q qita ftt qq q*q i 

q%! ^ 5 cfq *nqi tqqqi f^f%q')qira aqftf^qRqq qi?iTCq qq 11 

H 

qqq WTq qiqTq%q* iq q^ qfq qqqr ^ 1 
l iT ^ tn qiRi^ Tq’cq^^ qia^ qiaf^ vm q^q qqfq q^ 11 

^ qiqiTqf^ ^’Cqqiq qflqiTq qrqq’C I 
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T|??T f%7?7T ^ I 

^ «irei *fPr ^ II ' 

^ 3i^ C|<m<T *nT*T ^ II 

II ^n 

^TiT anil firaTi wrei f ‘’sr i 

^ x^ia ^ «V • S^«L- 

^ IH **ITt T»W»IW^®W *»*lll 
^ *1^ m ^2^3% l*»f I 

^ g| t f ^d^R4 ! H II 

II ^ II 

TT»I 11 

^ 5|#T I 

-^if^ qusd q^ ^ II 

qifjqf fqf^ fq^ qqqs^^q^ q i 
%Tqqr f%wqq IV qrq^ finr fqtfw! ii 
1V^ qrfq qfi q rfq q^raq q|qi qi^ qiqqi q^ i 
q^ qim ^ qjqiq qlr?^ sfteft 4 qq ^iqq ^ ii 

gqiT fq#T^ qi^qlx fqqjqi qrqqq whxt i 
f^qi iqrq^ qtn utrf^ fw u^q qqn fq%T^ ii 
Hq qqqroq ifq ^fq *!i(^d T rq q» tqq 1 
I V tf qqxifiqV qqq qq^ qqq %Tq qrar q f ^ qi^ ii 

©V 

II C II 

qiffw^t qiqq ^ I V qf^ Vt i 

qiqqqq ^ql qq fqfqqrqr .qfqq qfVq ^ i( 
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^ ^‘qqRPirtSPT ^ II 

II e II 

?nrt TTVT %T^ I 

wm H ?pi ilr^ ti 

HTR f?RRf ^ «iinfiifq f^^'t 1 

»RI ^ ai*l<pl »rf^ IWT^ f%%T^ II 

fq^Ri ilnjq qzqtff '’wpur fq?[ $r^ \ 

i TftsR ’CTJIFTf^ g ^ ^ ^ II 

'« \o n 

^ siPRtf^irK fqt%q %TT 

^ qif t q|q qN I 

qniTf %fR qr3 qT5<3 ar? aps 

q^ ^Tqqqq ^ it 

aa^ai ?!R 

^ ^5^ f^sf%aft 5^ I 

R ^ qnfR (Mart ^af^i qrt^ 

airf^ qnil ^ II 

MUM 

qiqi ^*qi^ fqu^^ 

^rqnaw snfNt i 

qiaRRla! ^*lq 

Bpft aftqi »W ^»?l inrt^J-O II 
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f«ll<j!l«<<!lif^ ^*SI ^ 

»n^ «f%tT afdq^ qfdfiqi qn^pft ii 

»raf* »iK "iNt qf^: 

%q«i^ ^ HTfjnrt \ 

8R3Tqq qi5 *1^ 

«i»i7iqTq*ft ii 
II II 

•qqifq ^Tfi|% ^ 1%?f 
^T ^ TO q!f^^*if^ I 
tM?T «TO?Ttq»ra ^T*nc*i ^fTO«a^ 

Nf ©s. 

qr^pr qpff^qt ii 

q^3 ^ j af^T 
qqiqiiqq; q% qr^ i 
siTfft iq ^( qq>Tq qiiro qi^wq iqrq 
^rqrrfqq qff^qt ii 

q^q i qq JW fqqTT %Tq*wfT ^’tqqrfr 
.qqfqq wm ^qfTOtf^'t I 
fqqwis q)q »!Tfijfq ^qfqw 

If!( t^s^ai mm qiTOq‘f^ II 

'J 

Translation of the first twelve Stanzas of the Ohaurdsi Fada» 

I. “ Whatever my Beloved doeth is pleasing to me ; and whatever is 
pleasing to me, that my Beloved doeth. The place where I would be is in 
my Beloved’s eyes ; and my Beloved would faiii be the apple of my eyes. 
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My Love is dearer to me than body, soul, or life ; and my Love would loso 
a thousand lives for me. Bcjoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans ! the loving pair, one 
dark, one fair, are like two cygnets ; tell me who can separate wave from 
water ?* 

II. O my B^oved, has the fair spoken ? this is surely a beautiful 
night ; the lightning is folded in the lusty cloud’s embrace. O friend, 
where is the woman who could quarrel with so exquisite a prince of 
gallants ? Eejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans ! dear lladhika hearkened with her 
oars and with voluptuous emotion joined in love’s delights.f 

III. “ At day-break the wanton pair, crowned with victory in love’s 
conflict, were all exuberant. On her face are frequent beads of labour’s dew, 
and all the adornments of her person are in disarray, the paint-spot on her 
brow is all but effaced by heat, and the straggling curls upon her lotus face 
resemble roaming bees, (lle joice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) her eyes are red 
with love’s colours and her voice and loins feeble and relaxed. 

IV. “Your face, fair dame, to-day is full of joy, betokening your 
happiness and delight in the intercourse with your Beloved. Your voice 
is languid and tremulous, your cheeks aflame, and both your weary eyes are 
red with sleeplessness ; your pretty tilak half effaced, the flowers on your 
head faded, and the parting of your hair as if you had never made it at alL 
The Bountiful one of his grace refused you no boon, as you coyly took the 
hem of your robe between your teeth. Why shrink away so demurely ? 
you have changed clothes with your Beloved, and the dark-hued swain has 
subdued you as completely as though he had been tutored by a hundred 
Loves. The garland on his breast is faded, the clasp of his waist-belt loose 
(Bejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) as he comes from his couch in the bower, 

V. “ To-day at dawn there was a shower of rapture in the bower, where 
the happy pair were delighting themselves, one dark, one fair, bright with 
all gay colours, as she tripped with dainty foot upon the floor. Great 
Sydm, the glorious lord of love, had his flower wreath stained with the 
saffron dye of her breasts, and was embellished with the scratches of his 
darling’s nails ; she too was marked by the hands of her jewel of lovers. 
The happy pair in an ecstasy of affection make sweet song, stealing each 
other’s heart (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) the bard is fain to praise, but tho 
di-one of a bee is as good as his ineffectual rhyme. 

* That is to say : it is nothing strange that Bddha and Krishna should tako such 
mutual delight in one another, since they arc in fact one and arc os inseparable as a 
wave and the water of which tho wave is composed. 

t Tho first lino is a question put to Krishna by one of Uddhd’s maids, asking him 
if hor mistress had promised him an interview. The second lino is a remark which she 
turns and makes to one of hor own companions. 
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VI. ‘‘ Who so clever, pretty damsel, whom her lover comes to meet, 

stealing through the night ? Why shrink so coyly at my words P Tour 
eyes are suffused and red with love’s excitement, your bosom is marked with 
his nails, you are dressed in his clothes, and your voice is tremulous. 
(Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) Radhd’s amorous lord has-been mad with love. 

VII. “ To-day the lusty swain and blooming djime are sporting in their 
pleasant bower. O list ! great and incomparable is the mutual affection of 
the happy pair, on the heavenly* plain of Brindaban. The ground gleams 
bright with coral and crystal and there is a strong odour of camphor. A 
dainty couch of soft leaves is spread, on which the dark groom and his 
fair bride recline, intent upon the joys and delights of dalliance, their lotus 
checks stained with red streaks of betel juice. There is a charming strug- 
gle between dark hands and fair to loose the string that binds her skirt. 
Beholding herself as in a mirror in the necklace on Hari’s breast, the silly 
girl is troubled by delusion and begins to fret, till her lover wagging his 
pretty chin shews her that she has been looking only at her own shadow. 
Listening to her honeyed voic^e, as again and again she cries ‘ Nay, nay,’ 
Lalita and the others take a furtive peep (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) till 
tossing her hands in affected passion she snaps his jewelled necklet. 

VIII. “ Ah, red indeed are your lotus eyes, lazily languishing and 
inflamed by night-long watch, and their collyrium all faded. From your 
drooping eyelids shoots a glance like a bolt, that strikes your swain as it 
were a deer and ho cannot stir. (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) O damsel 
voluptuous in motion as the swan, your eyes deceive oven the wasps and 
bees. 

IX. “ Radha and Mohan are such a dainty pair, he dark and beautiful 
as the sapphire, she with body of golden lustre ; Hari with a tilah on his 
broad forehead and the fair with a roU streak amidst the tresses of her 
hair : the lord like a stately elephant in gait and the daughter of Vrisha- 
bhanu like an elephant queen : tlio damsel in a blue vesture and Mohan in 
yellow with a rod kluitbr on his forehead (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) 
Radhd’s amorous lord is dyed deep with love’s colours, 

X. “ To-day the damsel and her swain take delight in novel ways. 
What can I say ? they are altogether exquisite in every limb ; sporting 
together with arms jibout each other’s neck and cheek to cheek, by such 
delicious contact making a circle of wanton delight. As they dance, the 
dark swain and the fair damsel, pipe and drum and cymbal blend in sweet 
concert with the tinkling of the bangles on her wrists and ankles and the 
girdle round her waist. Sri Hit Hari Vans, rejoicing at the sight of the 
damsels’ dancing and their measured paces, tears his soul from his body 
and lays them both at their feet, 

* AhhiUy not created, sclf-produood, divine. 
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XI. “ The pavUion is a bright and charming spot ; Badh& and Hari 

are in glistening attire and the full-orbed autumnal moon is resplendent in 
the heaven. Tlie dark-hued swain and nymph of golden sheen, as they toy 
together, shew like the lightning’s dash and sombre cloud. In saffron ves- 
ture he and she in scarlet ; their affection deep beyond compare ; and the 
air, cool, soft and laden with perfumes. Their couch is made of leaves and 
blossoms and he woos her in dulcet tones, while coyly the fair one repulses 
his every advance. Love tortures Mohan’s soul, as he touches her bosomi 
or waist-band, or wreath, and timorously she cries ‘ off off.’ Pleasant is 
the sporting of the glorious lord, close-locked in oft-repeated embrace, and 
like an earth-reviving river is the dood of his passion. 

XII. “ Como KMha, you knowing one, your paragon of lovers has 
started a dance on the bank of the Jamuna’s stream. Bevies of damsels 
are dancing in all the abandonment of delight ; the joyous pipe gives forth 
a stirring sound. Near the Bansi-bat, a sweetly pi;etty spot, where the 
spicy air breathes with delicious softness, where the half-opened jasmine dlls 
the world with overpowering fragrance, beneath the clear radiance of the 
autumnal full moon, the milkmaids with raptured eyes arc gazing on your 
glorious lord, all beautiful from bead to foot, quick to remove love’s every 
pain. Put your arms about his nock, fair dame, pride of the world, and 
lapped in the bosom of the Ocean of delight, disport yourself with Syam in 
bis blooming bower.” 

If ever the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple use it has 
been so here. But, strange to say, the Gosains, who accept as their Gospel 
these nauseous ravings of a morbid imagination, are for the most part highly 
respectable married men, who contrast rather favourably both in sobriety 
of life and intellectual acquirements with the professors of rival sects that 
are based on more reputable authorities. Several of them have a good know- 
ledge of literary Hindi : but their prodcioncy in Sanskrit is not very high ; 
the best informed among them being unable to resolve into its constituent 
elements and explain the not very recondite compound sudmiiha^ which 
will be found in the second stanza of the Kddha-sudha. 

To indicate the fervour of his passionate love for his divine mistress, 
Hari Vans assumed the title of Hit Ji and is popularly better known by 
this name than by the one which he received from his parents. His most 
famous disciple was Vyas Ji of Orchha, of whom various legends are repor- 
ted. On his drst visit to the Swami he found him busy cooking, but at 
once propounded some knotty theological problem. The sage without any 
hesitation solved the difficulty, but drst threw away the whole of the food 
he bad prepared, with the remark that no man could attend properly to two 
things at once. Vyds was so struck by this procedure that he then and 
there enrolled himself as his disciple, and in a short space of time conceived 
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such an affection for Brindaban that he was most reluctant to leave it, oven 
to return to his wife and children. At last, however, he forced himself to 
go, but had not been with them long before he determined that they should 
themselves disown him, and accordingly he one day in their presence took 
and eat some food from a Bhangi’s hand. After this act of social excom- 
munication he was allowed to return to Brindaban, wliere he spent the 
remainder of his life and where his samdilh^ or tomb, is still to bo seen. 

Another disciple, Bhruva Das, was a voluminous writer and composed 
as many as 1'2 2 >ocms, of which tbo following is a list : 1, Jiv-diisa ; 2, Baid- 
gyfin ; 3, Man-siksha ; 4, Brindaban-sat ; 5, Bhakt-namavali ; 6, Brihad- 
biiman Puran ; 7, Klij^al Hulas ; S, Siddhaiit Bicliar ; 9, Priti-chovani ; 10, 
Anandashiak ; 11, Bliajanashtak ; 12, Bha jan-kundaliya ; 13, Bhajan-sat ; 
14, Sringar-sat ; 15, Man-sring.ar ; 16, Hit-sringar ; 17, Sabha-maiidal ; 18, 
Kas-muktavali ; 19, Itas-hiravali ; 20, lias-ratnavali ; 21. Prcmtivali ; 22, 
Sri Priya M Id iiamavali ; . 23, liahasya-manjari ; 21, Sukhnian jari ; 25, 
liati-man jari ; 26, Nch-manjari ; 27, Ban-bihar ; 28, Bas-bihar ; 29, Kang- 
hulas; 30, liang-biluir ; 31, iiang-binod ; 32, A'nand-dasa ; 33, Bahasya- 
lata ; 31, Atiaiid-lata ; 35, Aiiimig-Iata ; 36, Prom-Iata ; 37, Bas-anand ; 38, 
Jugal-dhyaii ; 30, Nirtya-bilas ; 40, Dau-lila ; 41, Man-lila ; 42, Braj-lihiu 

Other poems by different members of the same sect arc the Sevak-baiii 
and the Ballabh-rasik ki baiii ; the Guru-pratjip, by Damodar Das ; the 
llari-ndm-mahima, by Damodar Swami ; tbo Sri Bup Lai Ji ka ashtaka, 
by Hit Ballabh j and the TTaji-nam-boli, the Sri Idl Ji badhai and the 
Sri Larili Jii ki badhai by Brindaban Das, 


2. The Cliliattlii Pdlnd, or Assi Khamha, at Mahdhan. 

The description of this building given in iny Matliiira Memoir, Part 
1, page 119, is not very accurate. The pillars of the colonnade are mostly, 
if not all, anterior in date to Mahmud of Ghazni, and ])robably belonged to 
a temple, or it may be to several different temples of the Jaini faith, which 
he destroyed when he ea]>tur(*d the fort in the year 1017. After they had 
been lying about for centuries, the Muhammadans in the reign of Aurangzib 
roughly put them together and set them u]i on the site of a modern Hindu 
temple that they had demolished. Tlie building so constructed was used 
as a mosque till quite recent times, and its conneetion with Krishna, or his 
Avorshi]) even, at any earlier period is entirely fictitious. That is to say, 
so far as concerns the actual fabric and the matciials of which it is co»i- 
st rue ted : the site, as in so many other similar cases, has probably been 
associated with Hindu worship from very remote antiquity. In Sir John 
Strachey’s time I obtained a grant of Bs. 1000 for the repair of the buil- 
ding, which had fallen into a very ruinous condition, and in digging tho 
r 
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foundations of tho now screen- walls (the old walls had been simply sot on 
the ground without any foundation at all) 1 oamc upon a number of re- 
mains of tho true Hindu temple, dating apparently from about the year 
1500 A. D. Tlie Iconoclast would not use these sculptures in the con- 
struction of his mosque, since they had too recently formed part of an idol- 
atrous shrine?, but had them buried out of sight ; while he had no scruple 
about utilizing the old Jaini pillars. Whatever I dug up, I either let into 
tho wall or brought over to Mathura for tho local Museum, which in all 
probability will now never be instituted. 

On a drum of one of tho j)illars is an inscription, which I read Bdm^ 
dasa kas iknavi kam, meaning, it would seem, ‘ Column No. 91, the gift of 
Bam Das.’ This is now u 2 )sido down and from this fact as also from what 
has been said above, it may clearly be seen that my statement in tho 
* Memoir’ that ‘ the pillars, as they now stand, occupy their original posi- 
tion’ cannot be maintained. I still think, however, that in the main they 
represent the original design and that height was gtiined, from tho first, by 
the simple expedient of placing one pillar on the tojD of another. For some 
of the inner columns are so carved, that they seem to bo broken in two in 
tho middle, though they are really each a single shaft. 


3. Tha Hindu sikhara ; its origin and development. 

If Mr. Fergusson had ever been able to visit Brindaban or to procure 
photographs of the temples there, it is possible that he would not have 
found the origin of tho Hindu sikhara such an inscrutable mystery as he 
declares it to be. He conjectures that tho external form may have been 
simply a constructural necessity resulting from the employment internally 
of a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like that of the Treasury at Mycenm. 
But so far as my experience extends, no such arch was ever used in a 
Hindu temple. On the contrary the cdla, over whicli the sikhara is built, 
is separated from the more ]>ublic part of tho building by a solid wall 
pierced only by a doonvay small enough to be easily closed ; while tho 
chamber itself is of no great height and is covered in with a vaulted cieling, 
as to the shai^e of which nothing could be learnt from a view of tho sikhara 
outside. And vice versa. Thus at the great temple of Gobind Deva tho 
central dome of the nave (or porch as Mr. Fergusson very inappropriately 
calls it) is perfect ; but it is impossible to determine from thence with any 
certainty what would have been the outline and j^roportions of the tower 
that the architect proposed to raise over it. I have no question in my own 
mind that the origin of the sikhani is to be found in the Buddhist stdpa 
of which a representative examine may be seen in Plato XIII sculptured at 
tho back of a small pillar. Nor do I detect any violent breal in tho 
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development. The lower storey of the modern temple which, though most 
commonly square, is occasionally, as in the Madan Mohan example, an 
octagon and therefore a near approach to a circle, is represented by the 
masonry plinth of the rclic-mound ; the high curvilinear roof by the swell- 
ing contour of the earthen hill, and the pinnacle with its peculiar base by 
the Buddhist rails and umbrella on the top of a Dagoba. Prom the original 
stiijm to the temple of Parsvanath at Khajraha, of the 11th century, the 
towers of Madan Mohan and Jugal Kishor at Brindaban of the 16th, and 
the temple *of Yishveshvar at Banaras the gradation seems to be easy and 
continuous. 

A description of the two Brindaban temples is given in the Journal 
for 1872 (pages 318-320), but it is only now that I have been able to get 
l)liotographs taken of them. 


4. The temple of Gohind Deea at Brindaban, 

Mr. Fergussoii in his Indian Architecture speaks of this temple as 
** one of the most interesting and elegant in India, and the only one per- 
haps, from which a European architect might borrow a few hints.*’ I 
should myself have thought that ‘ solemn’ or ‘ imposing’ was a more appro- 
priate term tlian ‘ elegant’ for so massive a building, and that the sug- 
gestions that might be derived from its study were * many’ rather than 
* few’ ; but the criticism is at all events in intention a complimentary one. 
It is, however, unfortunate that the author of a book, which will long and 
deservedly be accepted as an authority, was not able to obtain more satis- 
factory information regarding so notable a chef d'dx^nvre, ’Flie ground-plan 
that be sujiplics is extremely incorrect : for' it gives in faint lines, as if 
destroyed, the choir, or jag-mohan, which happens to be in more perfect 
preservation than any other j)art of the fabric, and it entirely omits tho 
two chapels that Hank the cclla on cither side and are integral i)ortions of 
the design. The cella itself is also omitted ; though for this there was 
more excuse, since it was razed to the ground by Aiirangzib and not a 
vestige of it now remains beyond the rough rubble wall of the choir, to 
which it had been attached. The three towers, over the two side chapels 
and tho dome in the centre of tho nave, were certainly never erected. 
Those over the choir and the sacrarium were both tinished, and of the former 
I annex a plan. Its restoration was completed last mouth, (March 1877) 
with the exception of the fiiiial and a few stiiges below it, which had entirely 
perished, and which Sir John Strachey on that account would not allow me 
to replace, on the general principle that in all such cases the new work must 
be more or less conjectural and therefore untrustworthy. 

As in the later temple of liudhd Ballabh (described in tho Urst section 
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of tLis article) the triforium is a reproduction of Muliammadan design, 
while the work both above and below it is purely Hindu.* It should be 
noted however that the arches in the middle story are decorative only, not 
con structural ; the spandrels in the head might be — and, as a fact, for the 
moat part had been — struck out, leaving only the lintel su 2 )ported on tho 
straight jambs, without any injury to the stability of the building. 

Its restoration was commenced in Sci^tcmber 1873, and has been 
carried on under my su^jervision, without any professional assistance, up to 
the present time. The cost was estimated, in tho I). P. W., at Its, 
1,32,387, but for tho eomi)arativcly modest sum of Jls. 38,3G5 I have been 
able to accom])lish almost all that was ever intended to be done. I had 
applied for a small sii])j)lomentary grant of Its. 3,0 12 ; but if it is sanc- 
tioned, there will be no one on the s 2 >ot to see it exjK'nded.f 


5. The Sati Burj at Mathura. 

This is a slender quadi'augular tower of red sandstone which stands on 
the bank of the Jamuna, at tho very heart of tho modern city. It com- 
memorates the Queen of Maharaja Bihar Mall of Jayj^ur, and was erected 
by her son, the Maharaja Bhagaw'an Das, in the year 1570 A. D. The up- 
per part, which had been destroyed long ijrcviously, was replaced about the 
beginning of the jorcsciit century by an exceedingly ugly and incongruous 
plaster dome, wdiich may help to jweserve what remains of the original 
work, but quite destroys its architectural efl’ect. The lower stories being 
also in a ruinous condition, I suggested to the reigning Maharaja that he 
should undertake its restoration as a family monument. It is not at all 
likely that the w'ork Avill ever be set on foot ; but the design that I had 
prepared for it may be deemed w orthy of ijreservation. No small amount 
of time and thought w^as bestowed uj)on it, and I hope that architects will 
consider it both a ideasing object in itself and a probably faithful repro- 
duction of the destroyed original. 

• Thus eclecticism, wliich after all is only natural growth diroctod by local circum- 
Blancos, has for centuiics past been the predominant characteristic of Mathurd archi- 
tecture. In most of tho new works that I havo taken in hand, and notably in tho 
Catholic CJhurcli, which I had commenced and now have to leave unfinished, I havo 
confonned to the genius loci and liavc shewn my recognition of its principles, not by a 
sen'ile imitation of older examples, but rather by boldly modifying them in accordance 
with special requirements and so developing novel combinations. 

t The grant has heem sanctioned and tho work is being carried on, undor tho 
supervision of tho Executive Engineer in tho Archmological Department, by Uio samo 
local agency and the same bod}' of stone-masons that 1 had collected and organized. 
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6. MedicBval Hindu colmins from JSahdr. 

Sahdr is a small town in the Chhata Pargana, which was of some im- 
portance last century as the favourite residence of Thdkur Badan Sinh, the 
fatlicr of Sdraj Mall the founder of the present* Bharatpur dynasty. A 
short time ago a dispute arose between the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
as to the possession of a site on which they wished to erect, the one party 
a moscpie, the other a temple. The real fact, as afterwards more clearly 
appeared, was that the Hindus had originally a temple there, which the 
Muhammadans had thrown down and built a mosque over it. This too had 
fallen and the ground had for some years remained unoccupied. The case 
when brought into Court was decided in favour of the Hindus, who there- 
upon set to work and commenced the erection of a shrine to be dedicated 
to l?-adha Ballabh. In digging the foundations, they came upon the re- 
mains of the old temple, which I rescued and brought into Mathura. They 
consist of 10 large pillars or pilasters in very good preservation and 
elegantly carved with foliage and arabesques and also a number of muti- 
lated capitals, bases, <fcc., the whole scries proving an interesting illustration 
of the mcdiieval Hindu stylo of ai’chitcciure. Their value is increased by 
tlie fact that two of the shafts boar inscriptions, in which the date is clearly 
given as 128 (1072 A. 1).). With the cxce])tion of the date, 

1 have not succeeded in reading much else ; but the accompanying 
photograph* of one of them is on a scale largo enough to be legible. 
The stylo that I call ‘ the mediaeval Hindu,’ and of which these pillars 
afford a good late example, began about tlie year 400 A. H. and continued 
to nourish over tlio wliole of Upper India for more than seven centuries. 
It is distinguished by the constant employment in tin) capital, or upper 
half column, of two decorative features, tlie one being a llower-vase with 
foliage over-hanging the corners and the other a grotesque mask. The 
physiognomy of the latter is generally of a very uii-Indian type, and the 
more so the further wo go back, as is well illustrated by J^ate 13, a photo- 
graph that Sir John Strachey Avas kind enough to send me of a 2 >illar in the 
underground tcm 2 )lo in tJie Allahabad Fort. The motif is jweeisely the 
same as may be seen in many Euroi^cau cinque cento arabesques, Avliere a 
scroll pattern is worked up at the ends, or in tlie centre, into tho semblance 
of a human face. The fashion with us certainly arose out of the classic 
renaissance, and in India also may possibly have been suggested by the 
reminiscence of a Greek design. But it was more probably of spontaneous 
and independent origin ; as also it was among our Gothic architects, in 
whose works a similar style of decoration is not altogether unknown. In 

* The base, shown in this photograph, is more than a thousand years older and 
belongs to tho Indo- Scythian period. It has been used simply as a socket in which 
to imbed the pillar and so raise the inscription above the gi'ound. 
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the earlier examples, such as that at Allahabad, the face is very clearly 
marked ; though even there the hair of the head and the moustaches are 
worked off into a scroll or leaf pattern. In later work, of which numerous 
specimens may be seen in the accompanying illustrations of different dates 
ranging between the two limits fixed by the Allahabad pillar at the begin- 
ning and the Sahar columns at the end, the eyes arc made so protuberant, 
and the other features so distorted and confused by the more elaborate 
treatment of the foliage and the introduction of other accessories that the 
proportions of a human face are almost and in some cases are altogether 
destroyed. The tradition however exists to the present day ; and a Ma- 
thura stone-mason, if told to carve a grotesque for a corbel or string- 
course of any building, will at once dnaw a design, in which are reproduced 
all the peculiarities of the old models. 


7. Miscellaneous Antiquities^ MatJiurd Museum, 

Plate No. 13 shews two Euddliist rails of early character. The one^ 
giving the representation of a stupa^ to which I have already referred, was 
brought from the kJiera of Jaysihlipura, a village on the road between 
Mathura and Brindaban. The other I dug out of one of the Chauwara 
mounds, where I found also a copper coin of Kanishka’s reign. The 
columns with their bell-capitals surmounted by winged lions, and the 
miniature window-fronts or pediments, with which the architraves are 
decorated, illustrate the characteristic features of the architecture of the 
period. The upper group represents a sacred tree, enclosed in a railing, 
with two devotees worshipping it, the one having a wreath in his hand and 
the other a cJiauri. Below is an inscription in a single line ending with 
the word ddnam^ which records the name of the donor ; but though most 
of the letters are clear, I cannot determine what the name is. The second 
group is probably a scene from one of the Jatakas, to which the two birds 
will probably at some time give a clue. 

Plate No. 14 shews a Buddhi.st rail, also of the Indo-Scythian period, 
of unusually largo dimensions, the height of the stone, though a piece of it 
has been broken off at the bottom, being still 6 ft. 4 in. It is sculptured 
with a female figure, almost nude but for her metal ornaments, who carries 
a wicker-work umbrella, the stick of which is so long that it rests upon the 
ground. In the compartment above is a very curious bas-relief represent- 
ing two monkeys and a bird, seated on basket-work chairs, with a hideously 
mis-shapen dwarf standing on the ground between them ancf apparently 
shedding tears. 

In Plate 15 the two Buddhist rails placed on either side of the lowest 
range of sculptures arc the same of which a back view is given in Plate 13. 
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The draped Buddha, which I rescued from the bed of the Jamund at 
Jaysinhpura, is of early date and executed in a different style from most 
of those found in the neighbourhood. The arabesque pilaster next to it 
is a good specimen of the mediseval Hindu period. I found it in opening 
out the new paved way along the river bank in the city. The fragment of 
wall-decoration and the head are from the Kankdli tila, and the larger stone, 
covered with miniature temple facades of the same style as the caves at 
Karli and Ajanta, I brought from Mahaban. 

In the second tier (over an intermediate row of three Buddhist cross- 
bars) the small bas-relief, that occupies the place in the centre, is very 
curious. It represents a rustic wooden throne, with drapery thrown over 
it and a footstool set in front, and two attendants standing at the back, 
each with a chauri to keep off the flies. The object of veneration is a 
relic-casket, which is exposed upon the chair. Next to the pillar with the 
figure of Maya Devi under the sal tree is a stone that I brought from 
Shergarh in the Chhata Pargana, where I found it imbedded in one of the 
towers of a Fort built according to tradition by the Emperor Sher Shah. 
It is the only example that 1 have seen in India of the use of the trefoiled 
circle as a decoration. It is the special characteristic of the architecture of 
Kashmir, a style which I am inclined to believe once spread much farther 
south, and was of purely Indian origin ; while the later styles were modified 
more or less by Greek influences. The festoon is the same, as in the two 
flanking pillars (from the Kankali tila) which I ascribe to about the 
year 400 A. D. the flowx'r-vase being here used only, without the grotesque 
mask which was of somewhat later introduction. On the other side of the 
enthroned" relic is what ai)pcars to be the sj^andril of a doorway with an 
outer border of grapes and vine leaves, and in the jamb the model of a 
triumphal pillar with boll-capital and winged lions and an elephant stand- 
ing above the abacus. The upper j^oriion of such a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion on the abacus, dated in the reign of Iluvishka samhat 39, is alilb in 
the museum, and is figured by General Cunningham in volume HI of his 
archaeological survey. 

Of the two nude Jaina figures in the third tier, the one with the group 
of devotees below it, adoring the cliahra^ is of special interest on account of 
the inscription, which gives the date both in letters and figures as 
samhat 57. It would seem either tliat the century is omitted, or that 
some other era than than of Vikrainaditya is intended ; for the figure has 
rather a modern appearance, and the letters, which are very scratchy and 
ill-formedjp are quite unlike the bold characters in the other inscriptions, 
when the king’s name is given as wtU as the date and which are therefore 
known to bo of the Indo-Scythian period. 
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In the u])))er tier, the female figure with a child in its lap (from the 
Manoharpur quarter of the city) is of exceptional character and uncertain 
date. The square box, with a seated Buddha fully draped, on each of the 
four sides, is shown by the flanking columns to be of great antiquity. I 
brought it from the Mahavidya tila, which is iinqucstionably one of the 
oldest religious sites in Mathura and probably has many relics of the past 
buried under the modern tomjfle. The architrave, with defaced figure 
sculpture at either end, I found in the progress of the repairs of the 
Chhatthi Pallia at Mahaban, being j)art of the Hindu tern [do there which 
was destroyed by Aurangzib. It is a good example of a simple but very 
cfliective stylo of decoration. ' 


8. The Fes final of the Iloli, as hepi in Braj, 

111 1877 the Festival of the lloli fell unusually early in the year, while 
the weather was still cool enough to allow of a mid-day ride without serious 
inconvenience. I took advantage of the opportunity tluis aflbrdcd me ajid 
made the round of the princi[)al villages in the Chluita and Kosi Parganas 
where the rejoicings of the Phul Dol, for so these Hindu Saturnalia are 
popularly termed, are celebrated with any peculiar local observances, visit- 
ing each place on its special fete-day and jotting down wliat I saw in my 
note-book. Several of the usages are, I believe, entirely unknown beyond 
the limits of Braj, even to the people of the country, and — so far as I could 
ascertain by enquiries — they had never before been witnessed by any 
European. The following extracts from my diary may therefore be thought 
worthy of preservation. 

Feb, 22w^/, Barsdna, the Banff ila Noli . — In the middle of the toAvu 
is a small open square, about which are grouped the stately mansions and 
temples built by the great families who resided hero during the first half 
of the 18th century. 1 find a .seat in the balcony over the gateway of the 
house still occupied by the impoverished descendants of the famous Katara, 
Riip Kam, the founder of Barsana’s .short-lived magnificence, from which 
1 have a full view of the humours of the crowd below. The chceriness of 
the holiday-makers as they throng the narrow winding streets on their 
way to and from the central square, where they break up into groups of 
bright and ever varying combinations of colour ; with the buffooneries of 
the village clowns and the grotesque dances of the lusty swains, who with 
ca.stanots in hand, caricature in their movements the conventional graces 
of the Indian ballet-girl, 

Crispum sub crotalo docta mover e latus, 

all make up a sufficiently amusing spectacle ; but these are only interludes 
and accessories to the great event of the day. This is a sham fight between 
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the men from the neighbouring village of Nand-ganw and the Barsana 
ladies, the wives of the Gosains of the temple of Larli Ji, vrhich stands 
high on the crest of the rock that overlooks the arena. The women have 
their mantles drawn down over their faces and are armed with long heavy 
bambus, w'ith whieh tho^ deal their opponents many shrewd bloirs on the 
head and shoulders. The latter defend themselves as best they can with 
round leather shields and stags’ horns. As they dodge in and out amongst 
the crowd and now and again have their flight cut off and are driven back 
ujiQii the band of excited viragoes, man}- laughable incidents occur. Not 
unfrequently blood is drawn, but an accident of the kind is regarded rather 
as an omen of good fortune, and has never been knowm to give rise to any 
ill-feeling. Whenever the fury of their female assailants appears to bo 
subsiding, it is again excited by the men shouting at them snatches of the 
following ribald rhymes. They are not worth translation, since they con- 
sist of nothing but tlie repetition of the abusive word sdla^ applied to every 
, person and thing in JJarsana. That town being the reputed home of 
liadlia, the bride, its people are styled her bi*others ; while the Nand-gaiiw 
men account themselves the brothers of Krishna the bridegroom. 

^ I 

^ ^ II 

^ ii 

^ ^ II 

wz ^ ^ II 

^ ^ ^ ii 

Fch. Nffnd-f/dnw . — Another sham fight as on the preceding day, 

only with the characters reversed j the women on this occasion being the 
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uivcs oi till' (ioaiiiiis of tlio Xand ganw tuini>le, and tlioir antagonists tlie 
men of LJarsana. The combatants are drawn up moro in battle-array, 
instead of skirmishing by twos and threes, and rally round a small yellow 
pennon that is carried in their midst ; but the show is less picturescpie in 
its accessories, being held on a very dusty spot outside the town, and was 
more of a jdiallic orgie. 

27 thy the lloli. l^hdlen. — Here is a Siicred pond called Prahhid- 
kund, and the fact of its having preserved its original name gives a clue, 
as ill so many parallel cases, to the older form of the name now borne by 
the village. The local pandits would derive the word FhdJen from the 
verb phdrm, “ to tear in jiieces,” with a reference to the fate of Pi*ahlad’s 
impious father, Hiranya-Kasipu : but such a formation would be contrary 
both to rule and to exiioricnce, and the word is beyond a doubt a corru])tion of 
Prahlada-grama. Thus : 1st, the r in the compounds and gr is elided 
by Vararuchi’s siitra, Snrvatm hira-rdm, HI, S, as in hos for kros ; 2ndly, 
the if in Idda is elided by Vararuchi II, 2, as in pnu for pnda ; 3rdly, the 
initial g of gdma is elid(3d by a further aj>plieation of the last (pioted rule ; 
lihly, the m in gam becomes these two letters being ordinarily inter- 
changeable, thus dhimcfr = dhicnr ; Uhanidni Jihavdni ; gauna = gamnna ; 
and 5thly, a nasiil is inserted, which can always be done at pleasure. The 
result is Pahlau-aunw, from which to LMialan or J’halen is a transition so 
easy as to bo almost a ]dionetic neces.sity. 

Arriving at the village about an hour before sunset I found a crowd 
of some 5000 j)eople closely packed in the narrow sj^ace on the inai’gin of 
the pond and swarming over the tops of the houses and the branehes of all 
the trees in the neighbourhood. A large bonfire had been stacked half-way 
between the ]wnd and a little shrine d(*dicated to Pi-ahhid, inside which the 
Khera-pat, or Panda, who was to take the chief part in the performance 
of the day, was sitting telling his beads. At (> r. m. the pile was lit and 
being composed of the most iiiHainmabhi materials at once burst into such 
a tremendous bla/.e that I felt myself scorching, though the little hillock 
where I was seated was a good many yards away. However, the lads of the 
village ke 2 >t on running close round it, jumping and dancing and brandish- 
ing their IdthiSy Avhile the J^anda went down and dipped in the i^ond and 
then, with his dripping pagri and dJiiiti on, ran back and made a feint of 
l^assing through the lire. In reality ho only jum 2 )ed over the outermost 
verge of the smouldering ashes and then dashed into his coll again, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the spectators, who say that the former incumbent 
used to do it much more thoroughly. If on the next recurrence of the 
festival, tho Panda shews himself equally timid, the village proprietors 
threaten to eject him, as an iin 2 )ostor, from tin; land which he holds rent- 
free sinqdy on the score of his being firc- 2 >roof. 
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Feh. 28M, KosL — Aftor sitting a little while at a iiach of the ordinary 
character given by one of the principal traders in the town, I went on to 
see tlic chaupdiSy or more special Iloli performances, got up by the differ- 
ent bodies of Jat zamindars, each in their own quarter of the town. The 
(lancers, exclusively men and boys, are all mcml)ers of the proprietory clan 
and arc all dressed alike in a very high-waisted full- skirted white robe, 
rcacliing to the ankles, called a jhagd, with a red pagri, in which is set at 
the back of the head a long tinsel plume, Knlangi^ to rej^resont the peacock 
leathers with which Krishna was wont to adorn himself as ho rambled 
through the woods. Tlio women stand at one (uul of the court-yard with 
their mantle drawn over tlieir faces and holding long lathis with which at 
a later period of the proc^eedings tlu'y join in the Iloli s]Jorts. OpiJosite 
them are the bands-mcn with drums, cymbals and timbrels and at tlieir 
back otlicr men witli sticks and green twigs which they brandish about over 
tlieir lieads. l^he space in the middle is circlcMl by torch-boarers and kept 
clear for the dancers, who are generally G in number, only one pair dancing 
at a time. Kach performer, in the dr(*ss as above described, has a knife or 
dagger in his right liaiid and its scabbard in his left. At first darting 
forward they make a leiiit of thrusting at the women or other spectators 
and then pointing the knife to their own breast tliey vvlij^’l round and round, 
generally backwards, the pace growing faster and more furious and tho 
clash of the band louder and louder till at last thej’ sink down, with their 
Mowing rohe spread out all round them, in a sort of curtsey, and retire into 
the back ground to be succeeded by anoiber [lair of jMU’fonmu’s. After a 
pair of men eoines a pair of boys, and so on alternately with very little 
variation in the action. Between the dances a verse or two of a song is 
sung, and at the end comes the Holl khchia. This is a very monotonous 
performance. The women stand in a line, their faces veiled, and each with 
a lathi ornamented with bands of metal and gaudy pendents, like the Eac- 
cliantes of old witli the thyrsus, and an equal number of men oppose them 
at a few yards’ interval. The hitter advance slowly with a deliaut air and 
oontiimc shouting snatches of scurrilous song till they are close uj^ou the 
women, who then thrust out their Idlhis and without uttering a word fol- 
low them as they turn tlieir back and retreat to their original staiiding- 
plaec. Arrived there they let the women form again in line as they were 
at first and then again advance upon tliem, precisely as before, and so it 
goes on till their repertory of songs is exhausted or they have no voices left 
t(^ sing them. To complete my description J here give some specimens of 
these sdkhis or verses, and have added notes to all the words that seemed 
likely to require oxidaiiatiou. They arc too coarse and at the same time 
too stupid to make it. desirable for me to trauslaie them. 
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g!T»fT t WK3 ^1% \ 

^ IJSR ^ ii\n 

■s3 

??! *Tf%?I5I spm I 

©V 

ii;^ «R%tT ^ ^ t SIR ll^H 

JRW f^^i%>ft ^^ill '9% I 

YNIT W%T IIBtl 

%T^** *m ^ *iTST I 

^ t ?t II B, II 

%T«W ^ %Tfft I 
*ITZt »lt pt ^ ^h *1^ I' \\\ 

5|^ 5^11 II 5151^ ^ ^ I 

srsi^ =35^ IfSR 1?3 tw »ira % 5IT«I H'Oll 

%h ^ "ml »ira*** 2fi3T^ 1 11^ II 

* Syiiht, a woman’s dopatfa, 
t Jhagdy a man’s dross. 

t AfVibar^ in tho middle. 

j Hard, an ornament worn by women on the elbow. 

II Sak, the planet Venus, which is regarded as auspicious. 

H Chdlan, tho same as the more common ganna, 

** Yon, for iron’, zahrda&tL 
tt Jom, lust, passion, 
ft Hyaua, tho day-time. 

§5 Khaddna, a clay pit. 

1(11 Therd^ fix, for thahra, 

fH Chonda, tho knot of hair at the top of a woman’s head. 

♦ ** Qdl katana, to have tho check kissed. 
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^ ^ ^ lld.ll 

*ft%T I 

^ ^ 11 \ ® II 

*I»R ^ *^51 5|5W qrsft ^ *l»R I 

3I^% HN5a*% II w II 

March Isi, Kosi . — Spend an hour or two in the afternoon as a spectator 
of the Tloli sports at the Gomati-Kund. Each of the G Jat villages of 
tlic Denda Pal§ has two or more chattjnilsy which come uj) one after the 
other in a long i>roccssion, stoj^ping at short intervals on the way to dance 
in the manner above described, but several at a time instead of in single 
pairs. One of the performers executed ^^.])ns do scnl mounted on a dafy or 
largo timbrel, which >vas supported on the shoulders of four other men of 
his troupe. Bands of Mummers (or swanejn) wore also to be seen, one set 
attired as Muhammadan fakirs ; another (ijliaijalon led stodiif/) as wounded 
warriors, painted with streaks, as it were of blood, and with sword-blades 
and daggers so bound on to their neck and arms and other parts of the 
body that they seemed to bo tr.ansGxed by them. Some long iron I'ods were 
actually thrust through their protruded tongue and their cheeks, and in 
this ghastly guise and with drawn swords iji tlioir hands, with which they 
kept on dealing and parrying bloAvs, the pair of combatants perambulated 
the crowd. 

March 2n(l . — At 2 p. m. ride over to Batlieu for the Tlolanga mela, and 
liiid a place reserved for me on a raised tiuTace at the junction of four 
streets in the centre of the village. Every avenue was closely packed with 
the densest throng, and the house-tops seemed like gardens of llowcrs with 
the bright dresses of the women. Most of them wore J.'its by caste and 
wore their distinctive costume, .a ]>etticoat of coarse country stuff worked 
by their ourn hands with figures of birds, beasts and men of most grotescpie 
design, and a mantle thickly sewn all over with discs of talc, which flash 
like mirrors in the sun and quite dazzle tlie sight. The performers in the 
chaiipdi could scarcely force their way through the crowd much less dance, 
but the noise of the band that followed close at their heels made up for all 
shortcomings. 'J'hcre was a great deal of singing, of a very vociferous and 

• Bhmtagaray a tliickoi. 
t Ndra, a twisted string, izar~band, 
t Jhataky a knot. 

5 Any subdivision of a Jat <*lun is called n 7V/, and tho town of Jvosi is the centre 
of ono such subdivision, which is known as the Domlii Pal. 
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])vol>jil)ly also a very licoutious clitaracter ; but luy oars woro not offended, 
Tor in the general din it was impossible to distinguish a single word. Hand- 
fnlls of red powder (abir) mixed with tiny partiedes of glistening talc were 
thrown about, up to the balconies above and down on the heads of the peo- 
ple below, and scon through this atmosphere of coloured cloud, the frantic 
gestures of the throng, their white clothes and faces all stained with red 
and yellow patches, and the great tiin])rels with bunches of peacocks’ 
feathers, artificial llowers and tinsel stars stuck in their rim, borne above 
the 2 ^ 1 aycrs’ heads, and now and again tossed u]i high in the air, combined 
to form a curious and ^jicturesque sjieetacle. After the music came a posse 
of rustics each bearing a rough jagged branch of the prickly acacia, stript 
of its leaves, and in their centre one man with a small yellow pennon on a 
long staff, yellow being the colour appropriate to the Spring season and the 
god of Love. The wliole party slowly made its way through the village 
to an o])cn ^dain outside, where the crowd assembled cannot have numbered 
loss than 15,000. Here a circular arena was cleared and about a hundi-cd 
of the Bathcn Jatnis were drawn up in a line, each witli a long bambu in 
her hands, and confronting them an equal number of the bow-men who 
arc all from the neighbouring village of Jau. A sliam fight ensued, the 
women trying to boat down the thorny bushes and force their way to the 
Hag. A man or two got a cut in the face, but the most i)(*rfoct good 
humour prevailed, exce 2 )t when an outsider from some other village 
aitenqited to join in the ^day ; he was at once hustled out with kicks and 
blows that meant mischief. The women wx‘rc backed u|) by their own 
husbands, who stood behind and encouraged them by woi’d, but did not 
move a hand to strike. When it was all over, many of the siicctators ran 
into the arena, and rolled over and over in tlic dust, or streaked tliemselves 
with it on Ihc forehead, taking it as the dust hallowed by the feet of Krish- 
na and the Go^ds. 

The forenoon had been devoted to the recitation of Hindi jiooms a^)- 
jiropriate to the occasion. 1 was not on the spot in time enough to hear 
any of this, but with some difficulty I obtained for a few days the loan of 
Ibe volume that was used, and have cojded from it throe short ideces. The 
actual MS. is of no greater antiquity than 177(5 A. D., the eolojdion at the 
end, in the curious mixture of Sanskrit and Hindi affected by village jiandits, 
standing thus : 

Sambat 1852 Ijliadrapad sudi 2 dwitiya, rabibar, likbitam idam 
^uistakain, Sri Goj);!! Has Charan-Pahari^-madliye jiarliaii arthi Sri Seva 
Das Ilari Bathain vasi : 

* Chaian-Pahdri is the name of a small (hitached ro(;k, of the same eharaoier as the 
Iffiaratpur range, that (Tops up above the gi-tmnd in the village of Little Latheu. 
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l)iit prolxibly many suciujssivo copies have boon made since the original was 
thumbed to pieces. Tiie first stanzas which are rather jirettily worded, 
are, or at least profess to be, the com 2 )ositioii of the famous blind poet Sur 
lUs. 


II ^11 

^ SJTsft 51 %T I 

f^5i WIT ^ ^ II 

gT5ITfl ^T 51T II 

^ m 5i^ 'STT ^RT »iT I 

^ qT*ire '?lf5R II 

TT3IT ^ TT3IT i f^T^ tJV I 
^ qf^fl f^frsiT^I f%5isw 5^ II 

Translation, 

“ 1"hv ways are past knowing, full of compassion, Supreme Intelli- 
gence, unuiiproacliable, unfathomable, beyond the cognizance of the senses, 
moving in fashion mystei'ious. 

“ A lion, most miglity in strength and courage, dies of iiungor j a snake 
tills his belly without labour and without exertion. 

“Now a straw sinks in tiie water, now a stone floats; he jflants an 
ocean in the desert, a flood fills it all round. 

“ The cmj)ty is tilled, the full is upset, by his grace it is filled again ; 
the lotus blossoms from the rock and fire bunis in the water. 

“ A king becomes a beggar and again a beggar a king, with umbrella 
over his head; even the guiltiest (says Sur Das) in an instant is saved, if* 
the Lord helps him the least.” 

The second piece, in a soinewliat similar strain, is by Damodar Das. 
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^ ^ Inrai sn^ n 
qTT*I qit^ vmt I 

q 7 !Tq ilf ^SR^IT II 

5FTq^ vq qiT3F^ q!T% ^fiqiqqrT I 

q ^fqt SITO qqfhqJT II 

Trmishtioii. 

Come, my soul, adore Nand-lala (/. c. Krishna) whether living in the 
house or in the woods (/. e. whether a man of the world or a hermit) there 
is no other help to lay hold of. 

“ The Vedn, the ruraiias and the Law declare that nothing is better 
than this ; every day honour increases four-fold, like the moon in its de- 
grees. 

Who has wealth r who has house .and fortune ? who has son and 
wife ? says Damodar, nought will remain secure in the world, it is gone in 
a moment.” 

T1 le third piece, an encomium of the blooming Spring, is too simple to 
re»j[iiire any translation. 

Tjfi II 

qqqi qqff sraqi I 

q>pf sRqi qq qtjgja II 

qiq SRTfl ^ SRSf I 

qqqi qq*i% 5351 1 

v» Ov 

qqqiff fqi 11 

The only diviniti<‘s who are now i)opularly commemorated at the lloli 
Festival are lladlui, Krishna and Jjalarama ; hut its conned ion wiih them 
can onlv he of modern dale. The iiisliluliou of the Ihin-jatra and the 
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Kds-lila and all the local legends that they involve is traceable to one o£ the 
Brindaban Gosains at the beginning of the 17th century A. 1)., viz. Narayan 
Bhatt, a disciple of Krishan Das, Brahmachdri, whom Sandtan, the leader 
of the Bengali Vaishnavas in Upj)er India, appointed tlic first Pujari of his 
temple of Madaii Mohan. The fact, though studiously ignored by the 
Hindus of Mathura, is distinctly stated in the Bhakt-rndld, the work which 
they admit to be of paramount authority on such matters. But the scenes 
that I have described carry hack the mind of the European spectator to a 
far earlier period and are clearly relics, jJerhaps the most unchanged that 
exist in any part of the world, of the primitive worship of the powers of 
nature on the return of Spring. Such were the old English merry-makings 
on May Day, and still more closely parallel the Phallic orgies of Imperial 
Koine as described by Juvenal. When I was listening to the din of the 
village band at Bathan, it appeared to be the very scene depicted in the 
lines — 

Plangebant alije proceris tympana palniis, 

Aut tcrcti tenuis tinnitus jjcre ciebant, 

Multis raucisonos elllabant cornua bombos; 

Barbaraque horribili stridebat tibia cantu. 

Or again in the words of Catullus : 

Love tymiianum remugit, cava cyinbala recrepant, 

Ubi sacra sancta acutis ululatibus agitant, 

(iuatiuntque terga tauri teneris cava digitis. 

While the actors in the chauj)di, with dagger in hand, recalled the 
pictures of the Oorybantes or Phrygian xiriests of Cybele, the very persons 
to whom the poet refers. In Greece the Indian Iloli found its equivalent 
in the Dionysia, when the phallus, the symbol of the fertility of nature, was 
borne in jirocession, as it now is here, and when it was thought a disgrace 
to remain sober. In like manner the Gosains and other actors in the In- 
dian show are quite as much inspired in their frenzied action by their 
copious preliminary libations as by the excitement of the scene and the 
barbarous music of the drums, cymbals and timbrels that accompany them. 

Mathura, April ^th, 1877. 

Postscript. 

1. Hecent Archoiological Discoveries, 

Since my transfer from the district, the mound adjoining the Magis- 
trate’s Coui*t-housc, which has often been explored before with valuable 
results, has been completely levelled as a Famine relief work. A large 
number of miscellaneous sculptures have been discovered, of which I have 
received no definite description. But the more prominent object is a life- 
size statue of Buddha, which is said to bo very finely executed and also in 

R 
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excellent preservfition, though unfortunately it has been broken into two 
]neces by a fracture just above the ankles. On the base is an inscription in 
Pali characters, of which a transcript has been sent me by a clever native 
draughtsman. 1 decyphor it as follows : — 

‘‘ DeyadharmSyam Sakya-bhikshu Yasa-dittasya. Yad atra punyam, 
tad bhavatu mata-pitroh sukha rya pdddhya yatam cha sarvva-satv-anuttara- 
jnana-vaptayc.’* 

T have probably misread some of the letters printed in italics, for as 
they stand they yield no sense. (Vide PI. XIX.) The remainder 1 trans- 
late as follows : 

‘‘ This is the votiv(j offering of the Buddhist monk Y’asa-ditta. If 
there is any merit in it, may it work for the good of his father and mother 
and for the propagation of perfect knowledge throughout the world.” 

In Sanskrit the j^i'imary meaning of deya.ddiarma is the duty of 
giving; but in Pali it ordinarily stands for ‘ the gift* itself. The literal 
signilication of the monk’s name Tasa-ditta is ‘ Kcsplendent with glory *; 
ditta being the Pali, Prakrit, or Hindi form of the Sanskrit diiHa^ by a 
rule of Vararuchi’s, \ihdcr which the example given is mita (the modern 
sotd) iov mpa. Vcijfii, ‘ the propagation’ is from the root vaj), to sow; 
from which also comes the Hindi word biip^ ‘ a father,* like the Latin sator, 
Irom sero. 

A second inscription of some length commences with the words Malta- 

rajasya Devapntrasya Iliivishkasya Samvalsare 51 Ilemanta masa 1 die 

])ut 1 have not been able to read further, as the only transcript that I have 
r(*ceived is a very imperfect one. A great number of fragmentary sculp- 
tures of dift’erent kinds have also, as 1 understand, been discovered, and 
some of them have been jdiotographcd for General Cunningham, who spent 
.several days at Mathura for the purpose of examining them. His account 
will doubtless appear in some future volume of his Archfcological Survey. 

Since Gen. Cunningham’s visit a third inscribed slab has been found. 
A transcrij)t has been made and sent me and a facsimile of it is herewith 
given. 1 have not yet succeeded in decyphering it. It begins with the 
word siddham ; then apparently followed the date, but unfortunately there 
j.s here a Haw in the stone. After the Haw is the word etasyn,* The. second 
line begins with the word Bhayavat. In the third line is the name Ma- 

* The word following etasya begins with the letters pu the remainder being 
defaced, and was probably This phrase ctasya purvaye is of frequent occurrence 

in these inscriptions and is translated by Gen. Cunningham ‘on this very date*. I do 
not think it can bear such a meaning. It might be literally rendered ‘ after this* ; 
but it is really an expletive, like the Hindi dye, or occasionally the Sanskrit tad-ananta- 
ram, with which an Indian letter generally begins — after the stereotyped complimen- 
tary exordium — and which in the absence of full stops and capital letters serves to 
indicate a transition to a new subject. 
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tTiurd; at the end of the sixth line ondtapitroh; in the middle of the 
seventh line hhavatu sarova. 

2. The Bddhd-sudhd-nidhi. 

The delay which has occurred in publishing these notes, enables mo 
now to add a translation of the text of the Sanskrit poem of Ilari Vans. It 
has been written at a considerable disadvantage, since here in Hulandshahr 
I am unable to consult the commentaries which I had borrowed at Mathura. 
Even in this disti'ict there is, I find, at least one temple of the sect, at the 
town of ShikarjHir. 

Translation. 

1. Hail to the home of Vrisha-bhaiiu’s daughter, by whom once and 
again even Madhu-Sudan — whose ways are scarce intelligible to the greatest 
sages — was made happy, as she ]dayfully raised the border of her robe and 
fauned him with its delicious breeze. 

2. Hail to th() inajesiy of Vrisha-bhanu’s daughter, the holy dust of 
w^hose lotus feet, beyond the conception of Brahma, Siva and the other 
gods, is altogether supernatural ly glorious, and whose glance moistened with 
compassion is like a shower of the refined essence of all good things, 

3. r call to mind the dust of the feet of Hadhika, a powder of in- 
finite virtue, that incontinently and at once reduces to subjection the great 
j)Ower, that was beyond the ken even of Brahmti, Kudra, Sukadeva, Narada, 
Blushma and the other divine personages. 

4. 1 call to mind the dust of the feet of Radhika, which the noble 
milk-maids placed upon their head and so attained an honour much desired 
by the votaries of the god with the peacock crest, dust that like the cow of 
heaven yields the fullness of enjoyment to all who worship with rapturous 
emotion. 

5. Glory to the goddess of the bower, who with an embrace the 
quintessence of heavenly bliss, like a bountiful wave of ambrosia, siu’inkled 
and restored to life the son of Nanda, swooning under the stroke of Love’s 
thousand arrows. 

6. When will there visit us that essence of the ocean of delight, the 
face of Radha, with sweet coy glances, bewildering us with the brilliancy of 
ever twinkling sportive play, a store-house of every element of embodied 
sweetness ! 

7. When shall I become the handmaid to sweep the court-yard of the 
bower of love for the all- blissful daughter of Vrisha-bhanu, among whose 
servants oft and again every day are heard the soft tones of the peacock- 
crested god ? 

8. 0 my soul, leave at a distance all the host of the great and affec- 
tionately hie to the woods of Brindaban ; here Eadha’s name is as a flood 
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of nectai* on the soul foi* tlie beatification of the pious, a store-house of all 
that is divine. 

9. When shall I hear the voice of blessed Itadha, that fountain of 
delights, crying ‘ Nay, nay,’ with knitted brows, as some gallant suitor, fallen 
at her feet, begs for the rapturous joy of her embrace ? 

10. When, oh when will Radhika shew me favour, that incarnation of 
the fullness of the ocean of perfect love, the marvellous glory of the glis- 
tening splendour of whose lotus feet was seen among the hevdsiuen’s 
wives y 

11. AVhen sliall I attain to the blissful vision of the goddess of the 
blooming bowers of tlic woods of Rrindaban, her eyes all tnnnulous with 
love, and the different members of her body like the waves of an overflow- 
ing ocean of delight ? 

12. O (jueen of Brindalian, 1 betake me to tliy lotus feet, fraught 
with the honeyed flood of love’s ambrosia, which, planted in JMadbu-pati’s 
heart, assuaged by their grateful coolness the lierce fever of desire. 

13. Fain would my soul loiter in the woods sacred to Radha’s loves, 
■where the sprays of the creepers have becni plucked by Radha’s hands, where 
th(* fragrant soil blossoms witli Uadlia’s footprints, and when^ the fre(juent 
birds are madly garrulous with Radha’s praises. 

14. AVhen, O daughter of Vrisha-bhanu, shall 1 experience the con- 
ceit induced by excess of voluptuous dalliance, I j^oin* handmaid, charged 
with the message, ‘ Come and enjoy Krishna’s dainties,’ and answered with 
the smile, ‘ Only stay, friend, till night comes.’ 

15. Ah ! when shall I behold Jladha, with downcast eyes, bashfully 
stealing a distant glance at the moon-like orb of the face of the lord of 
lovers, as she trips with twinkling feet, all graceful in her movements, to 
the music of her own bangles ? 

IG. AMicn, O Itadha, will you fall asleej), while my hands caress your 
feet, after 1 have tenderly bathed you and ted you with sweet things, 
wearied with your vigil through a night of dalliance, in the inmost bower, 
in th(* delicious embrace of njur 2 >aragon of lovers ? 

17. O that the ocean of uit, the singular ocean of love’s delights, the 
ocean of tenderness, the ocean of exuberant pitifulness, the ocean c)f love- 
liness, the ocean of ambrosial beauty and grace, the ocean of waiitonness, 
blessed Radhika, would manifest herself in my soul ! 

18. 0 that the daughter of Vrisha-bhanu, looking uj) all tremulous 
and glistening in every limb like the flowering champa, would clasp me in 
her arms, charmed by my chanted praises of Syam-sundar, as she listens for 
the sound of his pi])C ! 

19. Blessed Radhika, cool me with the multiplicity of love, that 
breathes in the swan-like melody of the girdle that binds your loins red- 
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tlened with dalliance, and in the tinkling of the bangles, like the buzzing of 
bees, clustered round your sweet lotus feet. 

20. Blessed liadlnka, wreathed with the surge of a Ganges wave of 
heavenly dalliance, with lovely lotus face and navel as a whirl in the stream, 
hastening on to the confluence with Krishna, that ocean of sweetness, draw 
near to me. 

21. When, 0 blessed Uadhika, shall I rest upon my head your lotus 
feet, Govinda’s life and all, that ever rain down upon the faithful abundant 
torrents of the honeyed flood of the ocean of perfect love ? 

22. When, O iladha, stately as an elephant in gait, shall I accompany 
you to the bower of assignation, to shew the way, bearing divinely sweet 
sandal wood, and perfumes and spitzes, as j'ou march in the excitement td' 
love’s rapture V 

23. When, 0 blessed Iladha, having gone* to *<0100 secluded .^lope of 
the Jamuna and there rubbing with fragrant unguents your ambrosial 
limbs, the very life of Love, when shall T se(* your prince of lusty swains, 
with longing eyes, mounted on some high leailnmb tree ? 

21. VVlicn, 0 blessed Jladhika, shall 1 lu'hold jour heavenly face, 
clustered — as if with boos — with wanton eurls, like some lotus blossoming 
in a lake of pur(*st love, or a nmon sw(‘Hing an ocean ol* I'li joynumt, an 
ocean of delight. 

25. Ah ! the name of Badha, j)erfection of loveliness, perfection o) 
delight, sole perfection of hajijnness, i)erfectioii of pity, perfection of honej od 
beauty and grace, perfcictioii of wit, ])erfection of the rapturous joys ol' 
love, perfection of all the most perfect tliat my stnil can conceive ' 

170. 0 ye wise, if there he any one desirous of marvidlous haj»j)inc^s, 

let him fill the pit<*her of his ears and drink in tliis paii. gvrie. eall'‘tl (lie 
liiis(t’SiulhUnidlii, or ‘ Treasun of Love’s didiglils/ 

Bidnnihshaln\ A/jrit 15///. Is7b. 
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PLATE XIX. 
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TJte Song of Mdnih Chandra , — Bg G. A. Geiebsok, C. S. 
Introduction. 

In my notes on the Rangpur dialect, I pm^ed to give an account of 
tho song whose name heads this article, and tiHPromisc I shall now do 
my host to redeem. I find, however, that the task has been more difficult 
than I anticipated. I do not doubt but that king Manik Chandra, and 
his terrible wife did once exist ; but tho traditions current concerning liim run 
so counter to ascertained history, that I have been able to discover very few 
grains of truth amongst the legendary chaff that has accumulated about his 
name. 

To begin with; the first name wo meet with is a crux. Manik 
Chandra’s brother was a Bala king. 

Manik Chandra himself was certainly not a Bala, for he was & 
banzgd by caste, while Abul-Fazl describes tho Bdlas* as Kagasthas,^ 
Moreover, I know of no dynasty of Bala kings, containing names ending 
in “ Chandra,” like Manik Chandra, Gopi Chandra, or Bhava Chandm. 
v':,The brother’s name was Dharma J’al. 

* ■ The follompg account has been drawn from various sources. I have 
consulted BucHANAir throughout, and wherever his story differs from mine 
-v^in important particulars I have recorded tho points of disagreement. 

• Cf. however, Mr. Westmacott’s article on the JPdl Kings, in VoL LIX of the 
f Calcutta Mevieic, on which I havo drawn freely, and grotcfully, while timting on tho 
present subject. 
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In the Dimld Thdnd situated to the north-west of Rangpur, and nine 
or ten miles to the south-east of the sub-divisional head quarters of Bdg- 
doTcard is the city of Dharma Pal. Buchanan thus describes it — ** It is 
in the form of a parallelogram, rather less than a mile from north to south, 
and half a mile from east to west. The following sketch (Fig. 1) taken 
in riding round it, will enable the reader more easily to understand it than 
my account.* The defences consist of a high rampart of earth, which at 
the south-east corner is irregular, and retires back to leave a space that is 
much elevated, and is said to have been the house of the Raja’s minister 
(Btvdn-khdna) . On the cast side I observed no traces of a ditch, nor gate ; 
but a 4itch about 40 feet wide surrounds the other throe faces. f In the 
centre of each of these is a gate defended by outworks, and in these 
are a good many bricks. At each angle of the fort has been a small square 
projection, like a sort of bastion, extending however only across the counter- 
scarp to the ditch ; and between each gate and the bastion at the corner 
are some others of similar construction. The earth from the ditch has been 
thrown outwards, and forms a slope without a covered way. At the dis- 
tance of about 150 yards from the ditch of the north-east and south sides, 
are parallel ramparts and ditches, which oncloso an outer city, where it is 
said the lower populace resided. Beyond those on the south is another 
enclosure, in which it is said the horses were kept. Parallel to the west side 
of the city, at about the yards, runs a fine road very much 

raised ; but its ends ha^H&een swept away by changes that have taken 
place in the rivers.’* 

To the west of this city at a distance of two miles, was the city of 
Manik Chandra, now, however, called, after his more famous wife Magana 
Matir hof-t 

Here Manik Chandra reigned over the half dozen square miles of 
territory which constituted him a rdjddhirdja. His wife Mayana was 
deeply skilled in magic, an art which it appears in those days, though un- 
biwful for a man, was lawful for a woman. § She was (so says the legend) 
the pupil of a mighty magician who by his intense devotion to and abstrac- 
tion into the Holy Name had acquired immense powers. His mere word 
was sufficient to strike one dead. He could cause the sea to cease to move, 

* Tho plan given is Buchanan’s, and is very fairly accurate. The city is noted 
for containing within tho inner walls throe remarkably fine tanks, 

t Tho ditch and rampart are called in Kangpur tho Kof ^ ^ 

JIf ) <>• A. G. 

t ^his lady is said to have founded several other important 

towns. Amongst names which still survive I may mention Magand talir hd( 

ITOTt '*T») MayanA JT^) 

{ Bee verse 60 of the poem. 
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and the lights in his dwelling burnt with surpassing splendour, though 
only fed with Ganges water. 

Now this man was a sweeper. 

The Ha'di Siddha. 

He was a Mddi, the caste which acts as sweeper in Bang&l. In Bang- 
pur its impurity signifies nameless abomination, a fact which should be 
specially noted. Bangpur forms part of Kdmarupa. Hither one of the 
five Tandavae never set his foot, and the land is consequently impure. 
Its men are not as other men, nor its laws as other laws. It has a special 
code of its own, most of which can be found in the Tog ini Tantra ; and 
this law allows many things (such as certain kinds of flesh eating) to its 
straitest sects of Brahmans. Hence impurity in Western India frequently 
becomes purity in Bangpur ; while Bangpur impurity includes things 
simply inconceivable in Arya mrta. 

The Had! of the poem, and of the popular legends of the present day 
was a Vaishnava ; and as Mayana was also of the same sect (in which the 
members are practically all of one caste) it is not impossible that she should 
have had such a man for her Guru. 

I say only “ not impossible,” for I consider it highly improbable, and 
for the following reasons : — It is evident that the true story has been much 
transformed in its passage from mouth to mouth, and I believe that the 
principle recasting (if I may call it so) was* due to the influence of the 
Vaishnava followers of Chaitanya. Translated into common English tho 
story is that Mayana’s chaplain was a man of remarkable sanctity, whom 
the populace credited with supernatural powers. He was a great saint, and 
his religion followed that of his historians. The Yogis who narrate his ' 
history are at the present day followers of the teachers of tho religion of 
Vishnu (not, be it observed, the popular Vaishnavas, vulgo Boishfo^ns) / and 
they naturally claimed their hero as belonging to their own sect. It is 
peculiarly the tendency of this beautiful, almost Christian, religion to preach 
the doctrine of the equality of castes ; — ^how every valley shall be exalted, 
and the rough places made smooth. The lowest amongst the low, — the 
despised and rejected amongst men, is fully caj^able of attaining equal holi- 
ness with the strictest Brahma^ of the holiest sect which worships at the 
shrines of Vrinddvam. Such being the case, what is more natural than 
that the ignorant and illiterate members of the same religion, who (like the 
Yogis) have the traditions of a missionary priesthood in their family, should 
instinctively point out how even an abominable Hadi can attain the terrible 
powers which their fathers attributed to a Vasishtha or to a Dttrvdsa. 

But, now that I have shown that it is quite possible for such an idea 
to have arisen, I would point out that the man who is now called the 
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Hadi Siddha cannot have been originally a VaUhnava at all, and was never 
by caste a Hadi. He is still occasionally addressed as Haripa (not Hddipa, 
or Haripa), which is quite a possible name for a follower of Hari ; but 
on going back even so short a space as the first decade of the present 
century, we find that Dr. Buchanan, whose powers of observation are un- 
questioned, describes the Guru of Mayana Mati as a Tbgt by caste, whose 
name was Haripa while he never once mentions the fact of hiS being 
Hadi, which is now much the commoner name. Now in the Rangpur 
dialect, a is frequently lengthened, and r is interchangeable with d so that 
the change from Ilari to Sadi is easy, and such a change, having once 
taken common cnrrency, would have itself suggested the idea so pecu- 
liarly VaisJinava to which I have before alluded. (Cf. Max Muller’s 
lectures on the science of language, for evidence as to the tendency of false 
etymology and of phonetic decay in originating popular legends.) This 
Haripa, according to Buchanan was the pupil of Kani])a,* who was the 
pupil of Gorakshanath. Thana Dinila, where these YogU live, is close 
to Nipal, and we must go there to find out who Gorakshanath is. I am 
now writing in Supaul, in the north of Bhagulpur, and not twenty miles 
from the Nipal frontier ; and what I have heard about him hero, confirms 
in a remarkable degree what Buchanan tells of him. The dwellers of the 
low lands will have nought of him, and we do not find his cultm till we 
reach the half savage Buddhist dwellers of the interior. Here we discover 
a curious mixture of the Mahd Bhdrala and Buddhism. They say that 
during Yudhishthira’s journey through the pathless tracts of the Himalaya 
to heaven, his brethren (as we know) fell behind, one by one, and perished 
miserably. Here, adds the Nipali, only one survived, — the club-bearing 
Bhiina. He was saved by a Buddliist saint called Gorakshanath who after 
performing many wondrous acts made him king over Nipal. f 

• I know of no religious te.aclior called Knnipa. There was a Kanapa, who was a 
teacher of the Jawgama sect of the 8'aivas, (Mackenzie Wilson I. 227), who was 
of some celebrity, and it is just possible that his name may have been adopted by tho 
Yogis, who wore originally a S'aiva caste. 

t Tho above is the popular tradition T have gathered from oral accounts. The fol- 
lowing summary of what is noticeable about Gorakshanath and tho Yogis is gathered 
principally from Wilson. 

The first teacher of Buddhism in Nipul, was Manju, who came from Mahdchm and 
who made tho valley of Khatmandu, formerly a lake, habitable by cutting through tho 
mountains with his scymilar. He taught a pui’e form of Buddhism, which became 
afterwards impregnated with Brdhmanicol ideas through tho invitation given by 
Norendra Deva, king of Nipdl, to one Matsyendra Nath a teacher of tho Fdiupata form 
of the S^aiva religion. This was apparently about tho 7th century A. D. This Matsy- 
ondra was in reality the Lokcs'i^ara Padmapdni, who descended to the earth by command 
of the Adi Buddha, and hid liimsolf in tho belly of a fish, in order to overhear Siva 
teach Pdrvati the doctrine of the Yoga, and Wilson shows that Padmapdigii came either 
from the east or from the north of Bangdl. 
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It is quite natural that the Buddhists should claim him as their saint, 
but in reality he was nothing of the sort. He was a teacher of Hx^Saiva 
religion, and one of the reputed founders of the sect of Yogis. Whether 
the Yogis of Eangpur are an off-shoot of the Nipdli converts, or whether 
Gorakshandth and his fellows came from north-eastern Bangdl, or from 
Asam, where the YMupata culttis^ whose followers finally became Yogis^ 
was established 1 cannot j)^6tend to decide. 1 am inclined to believe in 
the former hypothesis, for they themselves have a tradition, that they ctme 
from the toest, having formerly been puj^ils of S'ankaracharya, who were ex- 
pelled by him for indulging in spirituous liquor. Besides, they reject, to the 
present day, the authority of Brahmans, and have their own priests ; and this 
is just what would be expected from i)eople coming from Buddhistic Nipal. 
They rose too to power under a dynasty of Palas, most of the members of 
which family were Buddhists. Be that as it may, this much however 
is certain, tliat at the time of Manik Chandra, the Yogis practised a 
Saiva religion and worshipped a deified teacher of their sect, also worship- 
ped in Nipal, named Qorakshaiiaih. Gorakshandth moreover, had already 
supplanted S'iva himself, and was alone worshipped by his followers. 

The poem annexed bears abundant witness to this. At every ITodm 
whether Vindice digms or not, he is brought in as a dens ex machina ; 


Sixth in descent from Matsyondra Nath, in the time of spiritual teachers, comes 
Goraksha Nath, who, according to this, ought to have flourished in the 8th century. 
There must however be somo mistake hero, for it is known that Goraksha Ndth was a 
contemporary of Kahir, and hold a controversy with him which is extant (Gorakh 
Kdth ki GoshlMy W. I. 213), and Kahir lived in tho lotli century, llonco, unless tho 
list of teachers in tho Hatha rraiUpa (W. I. 214) is incorrect, Matsyondra Nuth must 
have lived at a much later period than that tentatively assigned to him by Wilson. 
Another Narcndra Deva reigned in Nipal in the 12th century, and it is possible that 
it is ho who introduced Matsyondra Nath, in which case tho discrepancy would not bo 
BO outrageous. But, hero another difficulty arises, we find that we must date Goraksha 
Nath’s pupils’ pupil as flourishing in tho 14th century, a fiict which agrees better with 
tho thoorj’’ of Narcndra Deva II ; but then, what becomes of Kabir ? 

We havo seen that Matsyondra Nath taught Fdmpata SUiviamj and it is a well 
known fact that tho Kdnphdtd Yogis, to which sect those who sing the Mdnih Chandra 
song belong, are the representatives at tho present day of that form of religion. Tho 
above account in no way tallies with the tradition mentioned later on, in the text, that 
tho Yogis wore orrant pupils of S'ankaracharyo, nor is such a story homo out by tho 
Hankara Vijaga. In chapter 41, S'ankara successfully combats tho Yoga doctrine, but 
ho treats his opponents with a respect which ho would never extend to backsliding 
disciples (S. V. c. 41. Bibl. ludica, Ed. p. 198). 

That the Yogis rapidly became an important sect is evident from the numerous 
temples dedicated to Goraksha Ndth, not only in Nipal but in tho Fanjdb and North 
West FrOvinces. Wo road that the Emperor Akbar consorted with them, lie was ini- 
tiated into their learning, and, on one occasion, ate with thorn, at one of their festivals. 
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not as an ordinary saint, but leading the whole Hindd Pantheon, and the 
characters of the Mahdbharata to boot. It is (jlorakshandth, and not S^iva, 
who grants a boon, or comforts a sorrowing widow on her husband’s funeral 
pyre. As he is considered in Nip&l, so he is here, a saint whose austerities 
have rendered him not only an omnipotent but The Omnipotent, and who 
has always been proof against the charms of the most wanton Apsarases 
ever sent for a holy man’s seduction by a terrified Svarga. We are bound 
therefore to assume that the guru of the Lady Mayand, whatever his 
name was, and whom for the sake of simplicity wc can call the Siddha 
was a Yogi, u e, a Saiva by religion, and professed doctrines -which were pro- 
fessed also by semi-Buddhist races in Nipdl. 

As this introduction relates to the Mdnik Chandra poem, I shall, now 
that I have stated my opinion concerning his identity, for the future call 
him as he is called in the modern edition of the poem, the Hadi Siddha. 


Dharma Pala* 

The Hadi Siddha was, as I have ali*cady said, of great power, but his 
pupil Mayana, by dint of continued practice of her magic art, became 
greater still. She could control everything but fate ; and the w'hole of 
the poem is nothing but a description of her struggles with that resistless 
passive energy. 

According to universal tradition both in Buchanan’s time, and at the 
present day, her husband, Manik Chandra was brother of Dharma Pala! 
This I have before shown, is an impossibility if the names are correct. 

In order to obtain an approximate date for Dharma Pala it is neces- 
sary to consider two lists of dynasties. They are now-a-days the traditional 
history, and they agree vfith Buchanan’s account. The following are those 
I have collected : 

1. Dharma Pala. 

2. M4nik Chandra (his brother ; died early). 

3. Gopi Chandra. 

4:. Bhava Chandra. 

6. A Pala Bdja. Name unknown. 

6. Here Buchanan reasonably suggests a period of anarchy. 

7. Nila Dhvaja. 

0. Chakra Dhvaja. 

10. Nil&mbara. 

According to Buchanan, Nihimbara was defeated by Husain Sh&h 
about the year 1500 A. D. ; and thus, allowing six reigns to a century, 
(a moderate estimate), we must date Dharma P&l as having flourished 
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about the year 186Q A. D. ; he certdnly (if he ever existed^ and if the 
dynasty lists are true) cannpt have lived much before the oommenoement 
of the 14th century, t. e.^^fore our English King Edward III. 

Abul-Fazl gives a list of ten Pdla Kings quoted by Mr. Westnuu 
cott ; and they became extinct about the middle of the eleventh century 
thus leaving a space of 250 years to be accounted for. Hence it need not 
necessarily be determined that Dharma B&j& was a member of the great 
family of Fala Kings. Buchanan suggests that he may have represented 
the remains of a family which survived the wreck of the dynasty, to save 
a portion of the kingdom which remained unconquered, by the successors of 
Adi Sdra in llangpur ; and the fact is not rendered less improbable when 
we consider the history of the Hadi Siddha. We know that the P&la 
kings were, when we first meet them, Buddhists and that subsequently 
some branches of the family changed their religion to some one or other 
of the many varying sects of Hinduism. If then Dharma Pala rpled in 
a eountry in which such a holy man was arch-priest, it is rather a 
confirmation than otherwise of this theory. 1 myself think it certain 
that Dharma Pala was a member, or descendant of the great Pala 
family, for Dr. Buchanan gives an illustration of an imago found in his 
city, which contains the typical Pdla emblem of an elephant borne down 
by a lion. (Pig. 2.) 

We thus I think can bo certain of the following facts, — that early in 
the 14th century a king named Dharma Pala ruled over a small tract of 
country near the Karatoyd river in- the present districts of Eangpur and 
Jalpaiguri. That this Dharma Pala was a member of the great P41a 
family which once ruled over northern Ba;»ga. That in his territory there 
was a saint of considerable sanctity, then living, who professed tenets bor- 
rowed possibly from Nipal. And that close to his capital city there lived 
in a fortified stronghold a powerful chief named Manik Chandra, who was 
married to a lady called Mayana. It may be gathered from local tradition 
that Mayana was an ambitious and designing woman, and that she acknow- 
ledged the saint above-named as her spiritual instructor. 

Between the king and the chief, according to local tradition, a war arose, 
which ended in the defeat and disappearance of the former, and triumph of 
the latter, in a great battle fought on the banks of the river Hdngrigosha. 
The battle-field is still shown, a mile or so to the north of Dharmapur. 


Ma^nik Chandra. 


After this victory, M&nik Chandra took up his residence at Dharma- 
pur, while the Lady Mayand remained at her old home Mayana Matir leaf 
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probably to be near her old Guru, the ruins of whose home are still shown 
in the neighbourhood. 

The further particulars regarding Mdnik <phandra will be gathered 
from the annexed poem. Who he was we cannot tell, we must be content 
with knowing that ho was a neighbouring chief of Dharma Pdla and his 
conqueror. 

He appears to have governed at first with vigour and success. We 
read of rustic wealth and security, and light taxation. The revenue 
system is worth noticing, it was a peculiarly elastic and simple land tax.* 
The land in those days was little more than a wild forest, and the soil poor 
and barely cultivated. The sparse prajds scraped with their flimsy ploughs 
the surface of the sandy soil immediately round their homestead and strug- 
gled lazily for bare existence. I suspect that, even in king Manik’s time, 
life and projierty were not over secure, and under these circumstances it 
was necessary that the taxes should be light. Each plough-owner was 
therefore required to pay for each plough in his homestead thirty fedoris per 
mensem.t Under the light taxation which may be inferred from this absurd 
exaggeration of the text, the prajds were necessarily happy and contented, 
until Manik Chandra did what was in Uangpur the most unpopular 
thing a zamindar could do. He engaged a liangali Divan. I have in my 
previous paper enlarged on the hatred of the Itangpuri peasantry for a 
genuine freshly imported native of the south, and I need not dwell upon 
it here. Sufiicc it to say that the now Divan fully boro out the character 
of his nation, for he immediately doubled the land-tax. The result was a 
rising of the peasants, and according to their account, the mysterious death 
of the king shortly afterwards from the effects of Itangpur fever. lie left 
no living child, but his wife Mayaiui was subsequently confined of a pos- 
thumous one. The child was not born till eighteen months after Manik’s 
death, — and ill-natured peojde might feel inclined to consider Manik 
Chandra’s claim to the title of father not ju’oved ; but the po(?m chivalrously 
comes to the rescue of Mayana’s rcjuitation, and makes her pass through 
a long aeries of puerile adventures (the old talc of Orpheus and Eurydiko 
with the characters reversed), and finally obtain from Gorakshanath, and 
his attendant gods, the boon of having a son of such perfect vigour and 

* The same system prevails to the present day in parts of Nipil, whoro the demand 
for land is not so great as it is in tho more settled British territory. A plough is tlicro, 
however, only considered as equivalent to eight bigas, tho average rent for a plough 
of land being considerably below that current on this side of tho frontier. 

f Tho text says hudia of hdoria, A budi is live gandaa or twenty. One hiidi of 
Icaoria = a pice. 1 J pice a month = 4 an^, 6 pie, per year per plough. In tho light 
soil of Bangpur, one plough can easily cultivate fifteen higaa or five acres of land, so 
that the annual land-tax was, according to the text, loss than Sf pies per biga^ or than 
a penny farthing per aero. 
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yirtue that it would take at least twenty-five months to fashion him. 
As a matter of special grace he was presented to her with seven months of 
his growth already accomplished, so that he was in fact born only eighteen 
months after his conception.* 

During Mayan4*s pregnancy she became mti for her dead husband, 
and mounted .the pyre with his corpse. 1 need hardly say that the flames 
refused to touch her, although the relations of her late husband did their 
best to aid them, by thrusting her more and more into the flames with long 

poles, t 

Mayana after passing through various adventures survives them all, 
and in due time gives birth to a son, who is called Goj^i Chandra. It is he 
who is really the hero of the poem, and not liis putative father who gives 
it his name. All references to the latter end before the 154th verse, and the 
remaining 550 narrate the fortunes of his son. 

Apparently from the hii-th of her child, Mayana deserted Mayand 
matir kot and went to dwell in Dharmapur. She was a clover woman and 
managed to keep up without great difficulty the high rates of land 
revenue, which had caused the death of her husband. J When Gopi 
Chandra was nine years old, it was time for him to bo married, and so 
Mayand looked round for a suitable match. 

Baja^ Hari's^ Chandra. 

At the present day, seven or eight miles"south of the ruins of Dharma- 
pur, in the thana of Darvani, there is a village called Char Chara. § Hero 
there is a large mound of earth called Haris Chandra Ilajar Pat, i* <?., the 
seat of king Hari^ Chandra. 

Buchanan described it as a circular mound of earth about 40 feet in 
diameter. “ In searching for materials to build a pig-stye, the heap was 
opened by an indigo- planter, and a building of stones was discovered. The 

• The Yogis of course seo nothing extraordinary in this ludicrous idea. They say 
the events occurred in the Satya Yftgay when all things wore possible. I asked a Yogi 
once why the child was presented to Mayand already seven moutlis developed, and ho 
explained that it was “ to prevent excessive scandal,” which might have occurred if the 
child had been bom twenty-five months after his father's death ! ! This is straining at 
a gnat, and swallowing a camel with a vengeance. 

t The description of this rito in the poem is curious enough : whether such con- 
duct on tho part of the relations was common in the performance of it I do not know. 
I have been unable to identify Ch^d the merchant, who figures in this part of the 
poem with any othor legend. 

t I gather this £rdm the last verse of the poem, from which it is evident that it 
was not tffi Gopi Chandra’s return that the land revenue was reduced to its former level. 

§ ^ ^ short distance due east of the better known 

Rirngainj Ttipdmdri, 

T 
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upper parts of this, consisting of many long stones, were removed, when a 
friend of more science in antiquities, recommeYided the planter to abstain 
from further depredations. In its present state the lower part only of the 
building remains and is a cavity of about 13 feet square at the mouth, and 
8 at the bottom. The sides arc lined with squared stones, which form a 
deep stair on each side, and the walls are exceedingly thick. My description 
will be more easily understood by consulting the plan (fig. 3). 1 have no 
doubt that this is a tomb.” 

Since Buchanan’s time it has been still further desecrated, and, now^ 
little remains beyond the mound of earth and the name. 

Haris Chandra had two daughters Adund and PadunA* These he 
gave in marriage to Qopi Chandra with a hundred maid- servants to wait 
upon them.f By his eighteenth year Gopi Chandra had no child. It had 
been foretold to Mayana that at that age he would die unless he became a 
Sanny&si4 So he prepared, much against his will, to go forth wandering 
in the forests with the H4di Siddha. His two wives Adund and Faduni 
tried hard to persuade him to stay, and their arguments form, in my opinion, 
by far the best portion of the poem (vv. 243-302). They contain many 
touches of true poetry. 

This flight of fancy, however, almost immediately leads us into the 
most unnatural — ^the profoundest bathos. The king tempted by his wives, 
in order to put the correctness of his mother’s words to the test, makes 
her pass through the ordeal of boiling oil. Although the king has strength 
of mind to keep his mother in boiling oil for nine days, it is gratifying to 
learn that he really was a tender and affectionate son ; for when he found 
at the expiration of that time that his mother had been boiled to death, he 
began to weep. Mayana of course was really not ^oad, she had only 
changed herself into a grain of mustard seed, and soon reappeared in her 
proper form. After the usual preparations, the king sets out on his journey 
with the Hadi Siddha. His minor adventures need not be recorded here. 
He passed through many trials as preparations for his future, and finally 
in an evil moment promised to let the Hadi have twelve h&oris wherewith 
to buy gdnjd. When he would have given it,, he found that the store from 
which he intended to take it had been spirited away. Thereupon, rather 

* In Buchanan, Hudna and Pudna. 

t Buchanan says that Gopi Chandra had a hundred wives, but I can find no trace 
of this in any modem legend. The maid-servants may have been concubines, but not 
wives. They are the hundred damsels mentioned in verse 242. They are it is true 
called queens in verso 410, — ^but that is only part of the gross and puerile exaggeration 
displayed there^ Adund and Padun4 being still kept separate. 

{ Y. 241. The term Sanny&si should be noticed. It is the ordinary term for a 
Eduva mendicant, Yaii4gi usually representing a Yaish^ava one. 
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than break his promise, he told his companion to pawn him for the money* 
The Hddi took him at his word to the hdzdr^ where aU the women fell in 
love with him, which g^ves rise to an amusing scene. However they conld 
not afford the twelve kdoris demanded ; so the Hadl finally took him to the 
house of a harlot named Hird. 

Hi^a^ the Harlot. 

According to popular tradition, Hird is said to have lived at ** Khold 
Ku(d a village in the west of the Dindjpur District.*’ This place 1 have 
been unable to identify. Mr. Westmacott, who has most kindly taken 
much trouble in assisting me on this point, suggests that the place may 
Khold Hdfi, a village in the east of that District, where the Dindjpur and 
Bangpur road crosses the river Karatoya. There were lately extensive ruins 
to its north, but they have been excavated by the Northern Bengal Railway 
people for ballast. This theory is not at all so im])robablo as it might 
seem at first sight, for every tradition leads us to believe that Hird’s residence 
was near the Karatoyd. Dindjpur to the west of Rangpur, and if the 
original belief was that Khold Ku(d ( ? Khold Hd^i) was “ to the west in 
Dindjpur” the change for “in” to “ of” need not surprise us. The locality 
of Hird’s house is not mentioned in the poem, but a reference to v. 658 
will show that it probably was Khold Ild^i. 

Hird, of course, fell in love with the king, and, being a woman of pro- 
perty, easily found it in her power to bQ||ow the twelve Marts from a 
neighbouring banker. The banker drew up the deed of transfer, conveying 
Gopi Chandra to the harlot’s sole use and possession for a period of twelve 
years, and she then and there paid over the money, and took delivery. The 
procedure of the sale is worth noticing (vv. 537-546). 

After obtaining possession of the king, Hird had him bathed and 
adorned in gorgeous apparel ; she then sent for him and tried to tempt 
him, but though she exerted all her fascinations, and the king was almost 
yielding, she failed ignominiously, Gopi Chandra piously remembering 
his mother’s parting words.* Indignant at her repulse the harlot went to 
the other extreme, and put him to perform the meanest and vilest offices of 
her household. The king was continually ill-used, and beaten, and one 
of his hardest daily labours, was carrying twelve hhdngi loads of water 
from the Karatoyd to her house. 

On the last day of the twelve years he went to draw water as usual,-— 
but his strength failed him and he fell into the river. 

Gopi Chandra is much lauded for his continence, but, as it appears that tha 
Hd^i before leaving him made him a neuter, there is really little ground for credit. 
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The beginning of the end. 

When the king left his home, his two queens retired from the outer 
world and shut themselves up in a well-guarded palace. The hundred 
concubines appear to have become the willing property of a foundling 
called Khetu, whom Mayana had cherished and brought up together with 
her son. This man had subsequently entered Gopi Chandra’s service, in 
the days of his power. 

Aduna and Paduna set themselves to playing dice, for they knew that 
as long as lucky numbers were thrown, the king their husband was well. 

The dice continued to fall prosperously until the king fell into the 
Karatoya, and then they fell in disarray. A parrot and his mate beheld the 
tears of their mistresses, and consoling them, offered to go in search of 
Gopi Chandra. 

After some days* the birds found their master, and gave the message 
of his queens. The king, thereupon wrote a letter on the leaf of a wild 
plant which grew by, and sent it by them to his mother, who on receiving 
intelligence of her son summoned the Hadi, who in his turn went to 
the king. 

The Hadi then proceeds to distribute poetical justice allround. All 
the woes which Hira had inflicted upon Gopi Chandra, she is made to suffer 
herself. He then cut her in two, her u 2 )per half becoming a bat, and her 
lower half a minnow. 

The Harlot’s inaid-servaft was cursed to become as her mistress had 
been, and in her old age to marry a peon, who would beat her every day of 
her life. Finally we have the fruit of all the king’s penance in his being 
imbued with a knowledge of the magic art by his eating a filthy mess of the 
Hadi’s concoction, and he returns home, still however wearing his jnlgrim’s 
weeds. His maid-servant w\as the first to see him, but she did not recog- 
nize him. His own wives wavered in their recognition when he denied 
his identity. The only being that did not hesitate, was his faithful ele- 
phant who made obeisance to liim while he was yet afar off. 

After the usual festivities Gopi Chandra again ascended the throne, 
and made his subjects happy by fixing the land revenue again at the old 
rate of thirty Moris, 


Concluding remarks. 

Such is the epic of Hangpur, containing here and there a tiny pearl of 
interest, hidden amidst the rubbish, which is mainly presented to our view. 
1 have ventured to write so mueh about it, and to submit it to the Society 
for three reasons. 

* There is considerable confusion horo amid dates. 
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First, I believe that men more competent than I, may be able to add 
a little to the history of the Pala kings, after considering it. Second, 
because it exhibits a curious, and most instructive lesson as to how a purely 
S'aiva hero celebrated by men of a S'aiva sect has given rise to a poem of 
S'aiva foundation, but of Yaishi^ava superstructure, and sung by the de- 
scendants of these same men. Nay more, how a distinctly S'aiva sect, has 
become to all intents and purposes a Yaishnava one, while it still retains 
its old gods, and its old heroes. It would not be difBciilt to find parallel 
transformations in more modern religious history. Thirdly, and more for 
this reason than any other, because it is a very fair specimen of the peculiar 
Eangpuri •patois. And here it may be noticed, that any parts purely and 
distinctly Yaishnava interpolations or additions {e, g. the introductory lines) 
are written in a Bengali much more classical, than the rude language of 
the S'aiva ground- work. This will be evident to any one who pays attention 
while reading. 

The song is usually sung by four men, — and in parts, not in unison. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with Hindu music to give the technical 
name of the chant. It certainly is the only song I have h^ard in this 
country in which harmony is introduced. The top notes of the chant are as 
follows ; 

To he swig cm octave lower than written. 



This is sung chant-like, so as to go once to each line, but leaving the 
three last notes without words. To these last three notes, the words “ He ! 
Ilaja !’* “ He ! Mayana !” “ He ! Yame I” or some such apostrophe which 
depends on the person whose adventures are being immediately narrated, 
are sung as a sort of burden. An cxamjdc will make this clear. Take the 
first line of verse six. It is sung thus — 

Svo Basso .... ...••••.I...... 


ba-^a sa- ti He r4- j& 

I do not give the harmonics of this, because I cannot. I tried to 
reproduce them on a harmonium, but though I believe 1 got the separate 
notes of each part correctly first on a violin, from the mouth of each 
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singer, when I tried them together I got nothing but a oommon<place sort 
of chant, containing one or two consecutive octaves, and not a particle of 
the spirit of what lhad just heard sung. The above is the music of the 
narrative portion of the poem. Each " dnyd" has a separate melody of 
its own. 

As the song is sung, the upper part is accompanied in unison on the 
tari/nga, of which an illustration, taken from Buchanan is appended.' 


(Fig. 4.) The open note is tuned to E flat 


W 9 o 


and the higher notes are formed by pressing down the wire on the various 
projecting knobs over which it passes. 

In conclusion, as I stated in my former paper, the poem is in many 
places unintelligible to every body I have met. In such places (satya yuger 
JcatMs) the singers have sometimes traditional interpretations. In one or 
two cases, however, they do not profess even to such ; and, I trust, that 
I may be pardoned under such circumstances for giving a' literal transla- 
tion, without attempting to educe sense out of the arrant nonsense thus 
arrived at. 
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«nc5f 50^ ftt ii \ 

^WW *IT *1^ *11*1 ^•iv I 

'TOTC «n5 wj Jn. T fi tgf Pw n ^ 

?ni:5 § apr *rpr ^ i 

^ ^ »W5?i ^ «ipj I ^ 

acPT ^rpr *i[PBfret | • 

51c TOS iraf5c*ir ^ ^ tiTC ^ B 8 

S3 Mi* I 

’giPlT 551 ftnsn: ^ar amc 1 

ajT% faafis fl 8, 

# 

anfapic ?TsrT ^ ^ifwi 

fw agrarp} arra^ anv 5[f% ^ B < 

^ gr?t ’sft% Ult^an ij^jnai I 

f^ alter apj H « 

^ »na: aftepj i 

ana: ^ anamrar agp^ II ^ 

nra^tiT ^ $ iiT?r ^iite aiWii 

an^ ^ anar urar ^raj b <£■ 

^ar anfaiar aiair aroajr anai^ aj'si 1 
a?iraar ^araar $ ^nri ?ir: ^^.lasi l 
aifai? anf^ fii^ in^ THW^ B 
anti airsiar %Br arr aji^ 

an^ 5®B5ata: aiar arr agraj b W 


^ I I The usual form for Nom. Sing, in Bangpuri. See my ** Notes.*’ 
Most of the iiTOgular grammatical forms contained in this poem will bo found thereia^ 
and hence I shall not usually draw attention to them hero. || ^ | = 

^irai^ I aarf^ai—ina ^ai« »i a^f^rs=9a8can \* | 
aamai ^grim=a»m ^ar, ajw wa 1 fa# a rfi a ai, 

ai#ni w arfaar « 
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wfif I 

^ iTt*iTC aniir n 

*nif^ %ipT^ l 

i fitWK ?TT<m II \9 

^«f53^ ^ I 

^11% ?n^ ipT ^*{T ?Nr II \UL 

<i*{<i ^ <i*j<? ¥tnr I 

srer^ ?iTir ii 

fif ^sirsiT srapr ?npr i 

icT writ ^ 

wife Wife WK %^w i 

wrefw wraiT ww^ wi^ fwn: ii . 
sniTw w^ ?:tww ^ gfe wu: wttrtw w^tw^ I 
'w^r WTW feww w ii w ^: f% wnw wi n 

ww ?n[^ wwTO^ wift'^ fewsc wnww n 
few WTfw ^ wri ^nwft I 
wt firw few 3Tgp: wifet fei wiwft o W\ 

few% wfe^ ^rntw aiw m<«ii*i i 
ara w^ wifN^ Wit wwwPT ii s^W 

^Stwft w^ ww I 

ww wfe ^nitw wiwrr ww wnfesiwr n 
w <.i*(<i wiwiwr ^wwrw f^ wrrcw ii 

%WW ^ife wife %^TW WW I 

wrefe wTWfT wwwf ^nwqr; fww n 

wwit fgT few ^ wrp[ I 

wiw ^ifec: w^Tw wiwip; ^qiwi wniiwr wpj n W< 


5w==wrPcvii 1 ww=^feiin \« i «jTmw=WTTnii n 
\«f I tw = WTW II I YKirm = a«m n i == n 

\i I twit = V|tW I WTWTT = W^WT^s I WnnWI >« oonneotcd with the dh£tu 

Wtw I 
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*IPT I 

^ ^ *TO W8 I 

^ fro ^ fn*r fiw ^nrirf^ I 
wNto fTOT fif? fm xn^ fift: » 

^ AI4(*I fR XRWff ^RftxfT I 

TTOT »llfil*H ^TR ‘tjpnflT | 

^ ’N mfror I 

Tiff ^«r: 5r xsror *rfw if 
wHt xrtarr %sr fnnp i 

fsRIT fJTfijXjT 311PT fR '^1^1 R 

fTR JJlfT PlRlt ?nrfs^.T I 

xTler ^ sfT^ i?[ n 

^Tff fief ^ffr fiA I 

^ fxf roifn*^ » 

^irr ffiiR xfhf ^ gfifbjT I 
«rifs fffM fT ffR ^ ^(fw I 
^ ffR fj^ xnff ^ II 

fxR fft% flRTt ftff I 
%fl?rrc ftf fnfrrc xc roft fiRff r 
flfffRT?: f^TOT ffif^fiT I 

i^ Km fw ififf R 

fsTOfflt xerox XT ^ ^rf^ff I 

ftR xifrowit f; tt ^'s 

xnftfifro^nroR: ^xff *txrr ffRx: fRiiro fifR i 

^ fRXf xLfafifi fifif x: ^rfiixr n 

frafJr xjm tjr xii^ fwR i 

x^fiTff ^xfT finro xwro^ fvm. r 

f4 1 infiifT =fiTfiniT M f\ I Rx:T=f*R:ff(?) I xf i fm = RRtt 
ft [ frx == wf R ft. I f tw «■ HTxr II 


^8 


U 
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»rw Wa TwNm 1%^ l 8* 

8^ 


88 


?rt^ ^ ^hjfT NK I 

«Rm snanrart ftr^ G a [«iiv TOsnc n 

^ iHr%v ^laTT *1^%^ fii?rc i 

^J5T ^Pi ’craf aQ%^R: n 

ac ^PTT ^faprr arr ^nPiPf ^ajx i 

apjarp: aps% ^if^T n 

awPT ^ajTt apjaiT aif«T irarc | * 

PSApfca: M<*IIG SiWT^ 0 

^rnwai fait aftlv»> H 

^ *it^< anjsTT ar^^a: fwta: n 

^afT ^ta^ra: ^rat aiPt an^»sfa: n 
araaiT atf?T ^ | 

Najphc at^ am^ anatTar ifra « tt\ 

wiPPT ^ faraiwf^ mat i 

ar ^ ^nca: agiar t 

an^ ^ ^^ftajrf^r i 

%s fas^ =5qa: fefli atirw ajf^ajr R 8,^ 


88l 

9i 

8'S 

8^= 

8£ 

1“ 


arNt apff affa:T ajar anaur w i 

aril an^ at^ ^ia 8 M ^Tfaepp Tlf^ 
^ ^ ^ ftajT I 

aia9% affarr aiar ^f%rat Trftajr fl 
^ ^ ^ an^ I 

aitara arnt^ aarfarat ’8wr <iaiR grit arrai r 
igaf aaT%^ grtftgtT ajsrr amiia: fwR i 
?r^ ^igg: anftf git ar^ ^a^ r 


«• I ^.it:gi(ar='^!^^ ii ua i ?riiar=»?rntn ii ii« i n 
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wN 5 ft ^ 1 

, ,• 

»iPk TOT »nwi5 ft^T II 

18 

TOT ^rf^T 1 

$ totr: WTO ft^T n 

11 

^nn^rwr i 

K 

^ wi%?: iinftwr tot w?IR: ftnre i 

?r«r 3iT w 5 »iT n 

!« 

w!pit ^ wN toit tot 1 

TOT^ TO ^ ^ ftftw 1 

TOI^ ^ sift II 

1'= 

totr: 5r? w «5 ?iT% wft!(T i 

5 IT TOTT ft ^fftJT ^ ^ 5 TST 11 

li. 

TOiT ^ ^ wsprr TOJT wt<c w: i 
^cigft 5hT wiftra iwr ift ^nc^r torr i 

TOrra^ TOT jr::% *tt ^rora ii 

<- 

*tr^ TOT TftwT i 

ftRf ^ TORIT im RrfX^T 31^ 5R^ II 


WRRT SWT wrf5c^ gft^JT 1 

SRI ww SftRJT TOIT wftw WlftRlT II 


. ww wTwrrwi wrwrrwr w^rtt i 

sw wnft ww ftff TO w sr: » 

<51 

?cw ww RT^t sjril ftrrc i 

TO TO SRI TOlt TO ’Cl^TO 11 

<8 

STit ww TTsfl?: TO^ ww srfsw srft whTO! i 

ttNts 3Rr TO^t TO wronni « 

<1 
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^nfSr *inc i 

HT^ ^ «rt^ srfpq^ » ii 

^t3ir?w ^ sfTw w I 

^ *iTit ^n^TT wrqr n <« 

?n3«r wr^ *w ^ n 
iTT^ ^r?T *irtflr^ n 

$51 5re Jiftr ^ »in1^ ^ i 

fsrf3 qror fw5: iif^ n <«■ 

$5f 5T^ »if?f tr a^iR I 

^rw ^rm sprr % T «<R«a o «• 

^ f^T I 

% »n^ fW^: ^RfbjT i 

51^ $$ WR «nfaRiT I 

^ ^rNt =3^ wfMrr ii 'Q^ 

?fh: ^rnprr mpii$ jfl‘A«h*ii$A rr i 
•ii4uc.<l MliS,$ *|5{*tV *IT g»*i^ n * 

inf^ wrw ^ n 

5w^ 5TGR *i4i< *rr uilV*}i I 

5Cmi 5tfw » '®8 

$ ^ f*f$ 5W srtfOT I 
^rni rti^t SR 5r^ ^ 'at. 

^ JilPR N 

sr$ ^ 3nrr i 

% Rrwn: ^ ^rwr m i 
ROT »Rrt^ ^ STR r:wi ^ I '®® 

^ »Rlf^ RRf^ Rwit I 

nOTT% RTOTT ^^3 ^RRT ^ fl «« 
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^ ^ I 

%«T B ««. 

^ w ^rfanjT »T*nTT ^?hj*r «»(<«< i a *nfii^ l 

^ zmfx wpwr n «• 

5p!IA ^TSf JT^ptT ^Rt^RT RrfART | 

JJSW’iT n ^ 

IIW?: ^fhST RTTST I 

W5J zmK. fs: 13 ssrPsri »iii% wrfT^r r ^ 

inPT TPcr THTT ^ I ^ aw wRwit « ^ 

»?TWW vnPl^T iH*i*ll ■5ltW«jl I 

^ 5Rl*iT ’^ T *w i «:<n n 

winr wi^ wflw ’wnnwwr P[w ii 
W^lMW ^ifijlJT ^TWWI 'Wpra Wlf^wi I 
w^ wi^ »ifw il’n ^ppqr n 

W^ WPilT ^J^WT WWTA •RW^r I * 

'*Iti(lA W^ W15^ ww JSwftWT I 
WWl ^3 H««i^A W'f I II 

fwfW WIRTTA «RWm I ^ fqPWTA Jftww » 

wwT iw wii n 

wfw W|l*G< WW ^retw WT% II 

«R3T TrewT wyr fw *inf^ 

IW «fflWJllW ftjAP^ n IIT I 

*iRwi % a ^rrft ^siw tjwwt wat sjwr fw?pwT i 
wtw wrraw wftwr wt ijaw ii * 'ct 
?f| ’Tf W I 

m w^ WTA wwwr N A* 

iwiP: «aiPin wPii'iJ aiifwwT i 
ifWWr fiPf WU WAWTA wfwi$ II 

I ^rPi = w»ft II K< I = wiiA II KB I s=s | 

e« I ^icw =ss wiAw n t» I wPcwT «=■ k;-* « 


«8 

«0 
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faiar fwfiT iTwrarn: ^nfinir i «.r 

«mgft ^rpiT xnf?i^ ^ i 

*in% ^ n <i5^ 

'?«rt fire atrenr i 

^re*i «hfi:?T< rer^ ^ re»r mrer? n 48 

$ir jffirr «re »T^«rT% i 

^nfit^rt ^(r «Rf^ n 

re i x wm ^irffr ^ greiire i 

w ^fir fiw Trcr ^ic?r r 4< 

wiyn Jifir ^ in?} i 

*Kci Wni're R 4'S 

^ ^ reire ^irecre refi::s|T i 

^ -ST^ ^ ^1451 I 

jf^TT ?r?^ ’gfire H 4« 

wfir >rt^ ♦lii^if qfii*! i ^ire <i'«ri i . 

^ ^ gre I 

reifif^ ?re ^ifire R ' ^®» 

??TC reiT gfirar fir firfl^r i 
^ re?T fir^ rnrer^ r 

'jfi.^r ^firar ?rere fir ?rnr ftf|?jT r 
$? Jt^ ?re firrer fire i 
ir^rar ^fi?rr^ wn fire r 

§*{1% retire refir re^rrre ^ rera i 

jcrerei?: reniire irr^ r <^®^ 

3? refbiT rew »|Tre sfrf^ i 

^^'nfifre wre ^ire i«3r ^^renr^ri i 

^ ^fi^rr wre ^ifire wrr fiirr R \«8 

rei^ rencW^ *rere fir fif^ i 

wu ^fiTjw ^wre refire 3ifir<i[ r \®h 


e» I rerei = wreT»w « et i ^nre ■= ^refiw n <« i 
= WI ^ = 441 ’CT% = t:^i 1 \.\|fir=s^TH 
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«Ti[*T ^ ?3f3«ir ii \*< 

^ (t«t I 

WlgET '^T^fT WlftWTC II ^•'® 

^ ^ ?!^Rre ^f<*l T I 

q r ^isjr^ inc« ^ ii \»'= 

M(4dK «ii8«* ft ^rn^ftffijT 

wg afl^ ^TO^ir ll \*'£- 

^ I 

II \\" 

^ w irftr ?RT %Tsr WT i 

arf^ ^ ^JRHT ft^ni^ II \\\ 

1PS3 ^ V^TR W I 

§«n^ ^ ^tutri xn^ II ‘ . 

5« 3^ ^tft^T WRT syrc s^rfr^ l 
<ia r >ti i n xfiK ifkr^^R ft^ i 
^ <rv*iR ifftr sitw » 

^’Srt^T »?3»IT ^xftxR XllMl*.«JI I 

xiri’ ^|TT 'WRT ifNr ^ ^ft^r ii i,\8 

^ fRT ^^^rncxjT I 
m ? n<iR ^nfjpjT ’«iftRiT ii 

m a i^ xTtwT | 

^x?5T ftf f^fift ?fhif ^?r»iT »ift II 
^ift ^ ’^T?! I 

^ »x3«rr ^uf^xc xfliJiR TTJ^ II \i,'a 

^ ^fXI XRJ?R ^ft^T I 

^ 3’1’T II 

xircTR xnftxjT 31^ '^ftrar i 

^ xir^rr ifftr 3iftr*rT i 

xRfbiT ?mxii yaiw stfSpiT ii i.i.e 


\»i. I ^wrx: =s=xRj 
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i 

^ ^ liRT ^4«fni<jT II 
gnr?: ^ ftrtwr: i 

ftrsmc^ w fiM'*irw ii 
fvpc *iift?[r ^i^rnt^rr II W 

?W ^^tfeJTT I 

^f^rrrf ^?n: wf ^ li 

fflftra wrar -^tar arasn: ^^arnc^r I 

witm afl^ rim ^irar srfar?jT 0 W 

^ jtNt ^ ^ "^KT I 

anr ’^T5i ll ^*^8 

qjftwT *iTf3i^T iiar ^far?[T I 

«Rf3?IT II 

§?{T^ ?T?{!rT JT^ ^ I 

^51%?; GMJjK snurai tfT?{ ii 

^ ^igir iT?{m aRf^ I 

ftpBTC ??iT ?T?r*rr Wf || \^'S' 

m fVarra:?: f%?iT%?r f^air? ’ll?*!! i 

?Rf3?i;r ^ H 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ncar I 

fi^tf^T srrmai imcaj ii VR'S- 

aiT^ *iif^«fti*i srwncar i 

g<.Off ^ ?iw.T ^nPiT JT A ^ Mi c f fiftar || 

^«T ^ ^SBif&«JT rmK. I 

^ ^gf^T ^ II 
^ ^ ?m jpiigvc I 

wr ^ ?nT ^ ^<fln<{i ii 
*in:«ir?T?: anfggr ancai 'spri^ suf^ i 
^mc^sc ipj ajicai airgr «Rfb[T II 
viiUK giar anicar ^itot <wR«ji l 
»nfiT^ iw aif^T I 


I w =^if II I = tHi< ijdJ II I ss= I 


1878.] O, A. Qiierson — Sony of Minik Chandra, IM 

w ww ?rt%n{T it 

^ ^ ’<n^ I 

$^i3|x ^aiiiN: ^r»r iinr ii 

^ ^ 91^ q(ft«}T I 

^nfls.^i^ »r5*iT II 

^ f^nnfiRf nif^ l 

%?it: *nf3T*{i i 

^ ^l»U'^< JTrerv ^tr; ^^trj II 

^WRf ?ra WIC %T*r 9)9l|flK I 
%Tsr ?aii^ ^nrcT^ ’wi*r 9 Wtc »)wr ii 
^ Hlfin 1 

*iSi«.^ II ^^4, 

^ 9W *w>rr I 

»Tf^ II <^8o 

*lTftr< ^IMR »IT in f< q i I 

af^T ?w ijFrnw II 

»nf^ 9fq ^a?sT 9i9pjT 9i:«iRn; *Bft?jT i 

’^R VR II 

^ art^ ftfftjT I 

v.^ hI^ii ac^aji ag'^ ^fsigr ^gi(^«(i || 

^ ^ ^rwnar i 

-RapTC an l^ q j i 

%fl?rraa: ^rift ftajr far anai ii ’ ^88 

♦i<l«ii ^ ^ aw ?rf% fai^^ 1 

^aWTC OT ^l|T^ ^rf^aJT If ^84 

apr air f^gr ipif^ 1 

^ ’SIW 9R{afT aif?T aiTfilW || ^8< 

^i*iiv ^iRf aro ^ ^ ^lapnrr 

aHR a(i5 93^ ai^ II g^T n ^8'® 


gfi^TT II \«» I gm =a gi<iiT^ir = V'i^Taiar 1 ^qafhr = faig^ « 



160 G. A. Grierson — The Song of ManiJe Chandra, [No. 3, 

m »Twncw II 

y? ^ Jit'CT P('€ii*« I 

Bftj SIRS II 

sraisR fiif7« snfsi^ I 

syn si% snfsT ii’n srajs ii 

sis ws snss snfsRi stssrtr i 

sra ^ ’gpT sn^ sir ^ s^gr sns ii W 

• STTSR SiSJilT ^ ^TW 1 

5N?r stt^ ss*i«r irf^ II 

ssjT ^ ssjT ^ Hkiw I 
mij R R iR ^nfsi^ II 

S R WIS vm STT ^ I 

jfrtsi STTO sra %R %RTSR II 
SRT ifs JR IRRW I 

?TsrsiRi ^n^Ts ^ II \18 

ST ST SSST S^TTSf fsRITil SS I 

SITS srftr ^ 53S^ fwrc ii ^h«l 

3TS SS sfsss SIT?^^ fss 1 

%TSRSSSlrf|gS?Er€|SSi5^WfSSS?CrS^ 

sjrarc sn% wn ^afsm sss i 

ftrsTS sifl: sif^ ^RS i 

S ^ ST S% SRS II 

s siST ^rfs^ir ^Tsprr sr srfsis i 

smrwR ssss STsir 53sfss fin^ li \V= 

SSJT Sl^l Slf^ fsS SSW STftsjT | 

SlfTS fiS SS II \ll.(£. 

SSIT Sl^ Sl^ sapWTf f«iifs fss I 
SI ms STSSST sifll’qj JPRS Slf^l II 


\8^ I sfs = sfS n u» ' STSTSI’C = ? SSS II \ll>« I f«IIR = ? 




1878.] G. A. Grierson — Song of Mdnik Ohandm, 

3Tr tr: ?n«ni«r I * 

’tnrif ^ «Jnc5 II 

^ ^ «flsrr I 

*j?r •snfr wr ^ ii 

«ifhiT ^ <inf^T ??wnc« ii 

IjpiR ?:T3rw fiw frtsriK^ 

»??piT ^ II 

-R^ I 

5TfR: fw I 

^[fe jnf^?{T RinM mf?(^ n 

^ TOTiRir 5 t’5i i'rt: Tif^ i 
rr: RwnRiT iNr tt^ l 

stift^TT fli^ ^ f?Rr ftenc*rr li 
^ ^ wf^Rjr iRpn I 

^TRjra jfhcRt RRi ^nftRTT ?3rfT n <,^'3 


RFC w rr: jfMr I 


^nR^ RT^ »RRR ?fNnRr n 

RITR STR: RJTfil^ RIR^ n 

RHlRf f^*5^ *1^ RnfjlRT I 

Rir^ >R{RT Rfc^ Rrfi?IT I 
RtFfftfc: ritor: str fRRr re^ ruPl^ji i 
SRR: ^RTIRt ftRf %raRCRT H 

wsjrr: rrcr ctstt ftwnR i 

RJRTTC RRT ^ JRJRT ftWR ^ B 
R.RWSW RIR^ ^3^ RJlft R^ I 
RIRRlRf srfR^ 3R( RITfilRT B \'®R 

RRRR ftWlRf RT^ RIRRl^ I 
RPRI RTRIRCRT CfR B 


^Rt^ wm f^ ^ RRRJ^ RR I 



162 


G. A. Grierson — The Song of Wmih Ohanira. [No. 8, 

g^i *fwpc n 
?i«r ww ^cif SR ft*Ii I 
sfneiR SR mst ^ tnsr irtsr inst ftsi i 
Tft %R RTSsi snsnic^T g 

TOT ^ ^ miR I 

NT NT Sift^JT RfsiNIN SnfJlST || ^ 

NTTT SmCJT W^NT fiws: I 

NT NTN HfSlNl^^ NtiT? K T,®® 

Nf^ NTSTR N«INT ^iTNTN NW I 

nn JTNNTN^NitN^NN^rfNnN g 

SJSTR sm ^NT I ^ 

N% NJTN NN NrtNT %P!T R \'®i£. 

'NTNIT sid SR NN SRRfT MTJC I 
fSR pJR NIRTT NNR R 
NSpiT NiSt N% NJT^ NPRS: filcR: | 

snjNT NN nn ntrit ntn srt^ ^ Nji^ ftrenc n 

fSR NT NN NTWT NNR 0 
1^ NTRd Nfi* NN TO NTTNIT WWT I 
NT*TO TOTTO TO NfNNl NTN R 

NTN Nt^ TO? TOITO I 
fN %TNIN ^ TOTR NSriTO R 
TOT ^SJT^ TOITO TOTN TOIN | 

^NTN fNNT NNTR nNt^ R \^8 

NTRiT TOR NIITOT ftl NTITO R T^’ci 

TON (sN NNlt NTNN ^*j«n TOR^ fSTNC I 

TO *r^ *<tn sto ntot toto r 


N NTOT NTTOTN Nt<N Nl^< NT J 

Nir*RN ift^ NT NTS{ TON NT TO # 

ftN NTO ^ **T STO NTO NT I 

\«« 1 W s= ^NiT I ?«« I NIN=5 ^«NTt « 


1^76.] 0, A. Orierson — The Song <(fM6nik C^nSi^ 16& 

i 

life 

?nRr »fN iRTPr 3Nrt ^mcip i A'* 

»f^ 3Nft ^1%^: i 

iiTOPr ^ ^rtswjT B 
^BTBpJcn: ^npTFR ^ %r8r vn^nicgr i 

f^*iw ^fV.gr *11^ ^nfitgr r 
$ ^iWT ^riw «rr ^gr i 

»rt*r iiwm ^ wsn* ^iftgx b \4.\ 

»>g*TT arf^rar gftgr i 

wt*r TiraT’r f^ g^ ^ifNgr h • 

wgsrra ^ Hrancgr i 
^srpr ^tftgr uror iNr ^f^igr b 


^rrarc »jto A<iare f^ ^gsrrc gftgr i 

$cr Aisfr fijsft^ i 

^irrw »ig«rT r \Ae 

^rnr »<g*ii *iif<^ gf^rgr i 

gsfe awfirgi b \ai 

44(jii4i iT®TO ^f^igr f*rw ?n[ ci^ i 

^ §*T ^^.T 3lf^ R \A< 

^ SI^ wnTOW »zf^^ Trf^’sr I 

^ffgr -^fgr f^Pi r t,A'9 

t5i%n ^ «nf ^ tsTOT wnc I 

f^R%^ ^ «in’^ ^ tfesrrc r ^a'c 

mg ^mg ^rf^gr i 

»ig*rT ^ wf ^itmT artr gfe ir: R \aa 

^ <iaiK m^Nkt mR ^?T3lTTgT I *■ 

flgRpgw TRiRT wfirgr r g® • 

gg qRPijft ^IRWR wisuggr i 

grm^ *ifw m^nwtjr ^i^ggr r g®^ 


u» I n 


104 


A. Oriereon — The Song of Mdnik Ohandra. [No. 8, 

ipi^ CPff ^TR^^CT VWT die Sfe t 

Sl'd'f ww 3hc die t 
^ ^ wrni ^pwtre: I 
RT ^WIT SiT^n I 
RjtiTT^ <i«i4i fw*n: i 

tqn ^pjT RT in^ 6i?w: n 
^rnpsf R i 

^ ^FiT«r I 

31^ n 

jfN ^ !n»^ ’srm ^ Ne I 

eie ^f ^ ^nfSw ^ f^T V 
et*ft ’nf^ we ^ftnrr I 
ee pRW ere enprifiiw wrfinjr i 

e i e eif e 5Nr wfir^rr n 

^nfw ^nfw wif^ Rnt%T wfter erte wew i 


^ ^ we erwT wi fi er n e\* 

'wifw ^'if*f wrf^ enf^ ew fire wee i 
ew fte erwT e eerr eto n 

fe% f^RTT wftefj erfeeie eifjie i 
WTWir ewe wrftieT ew wfte ii 
ee enflf ewee wNie weiee I 

ee ^npe eRr eee efte ii 

enf^ enf% erf^r wife eftei ew e?e^ wee i 

ee eit we fte enfwe n e\8 

eiiRi eif^ efe*iT eie eeje wee i 

ewe f5je? efwere ^e h e\e 

eift ee% exere Ptot fewiee i 

enf^ eriit eftei eie e?ee wee h 

ere erere wwee eifl^e i 


e»e 

e*B 

e*'Q 


I erfw = eife H i «ne=w i 'n:e = W u 




1878.] G. A. Grierson— 2%^ Song o/Mdnik Ohandra. 166 

wriTC nw igv r 

«nfir «Rft*rT iwrt arai^ i 

?rePr »»f?T %pr *itnT *Rfi^ r 

wi R 

TT ^ ^ <1(^4 ^irRTC ^wit I 
’*rar ^Stw *ir«rt h 

?m: ^ ^ «ti^ ^5»iT ^T-^icsiir i 
<n<. ^1$ ^.iiT *1^ r^H<. I 

$ ^itsjiT ?rt»Tr?j h 

5c ^WT ^ ’«lPR<sl I 

^rar ^ustr: H 

‘^fV. ■^•Ji ^nWT *l(^*li <jt^^J ^T*t(t I 

^ ^ '5raf fc5t R ^^8 

qfigcT 3T3PI: >15^ smw h 

fM^FCR I 

?n*3^ fc*rc farsnwT r 

^ ^ 5^: 3ra*r h ^s^-a 

»T?pTt msic.^ i 

<i1'<Tn: ^ ^RtT ^ft$ ^^*iT I 

rm ^ M 

yr ^nm wfii: i 

mi ^ »>W ^ V 

ur m ?n% as^m i 

?c ffWf Jl^ R 

mc^r aijjr ^rncif m»r I 

^ qm mfzqi^: 3i^ qrqpr q^ ^ r 
mjT qrq qnf^r wtw gf^ i 
fqqi%^ ftq q^rnc qrf^ r qqq 

■■ ■ - — ■ — ■'■■ - - — ■ - 

I qncqnr = qnmTii 



166 G. A. Grierson — The Song of MAnih Ghanira. [No. % 

fipim fW ftw I 

Apt^ f?[»iT PwTf II 

anft qpiR: i 

%T»rpfft ^qrgn ^rrft W5*«c wmc^r n 
im WArit qnpi^r Niqt i 

^ qkfAqiA ^nf3i^ ii 

«J >4 ^ 

^i5*nqf PRTO q^wf ^ I 

^ ^ qT*<t qqqw qiiA^ n 
ipir ufV*ir I 

?cqt ’qq ^ Nftqj n 

qiir qrq «ifbiT I 

q?i[ w( qrfq qfxqj n 

fqfTf f^ Al^nqi f^T^I I 

qisric q^srr flPr qq AiMiqi Pw^qq qjftq n 

^q ^ AT^TT jfwt ^ qT3 I 

qii<jK qfA% AT^rr i 

mqTA qrrsn^ qRira qjq 1 q8\ 

^Eqt qjq tj*^d qfpq ^Aq qftqr 1 1 

qq A(3ir qr qnq> igrt^qr n qaq 

qt qreqft qr qncqrt at^tt ^ qqnqi?: 1 

qti^ qqfiniT qrPqqrH ^ej^st qA n 

qrpqqw qrjqrr qA qnc qr? qir^ I 

^sqq qq% qr^ qnrqrA qqr Jn^Arft i qee 

Pp^ Arar qftqq 1 

. qrqf^ qf^mpq qnc qi^A qq o ^8?. 

qq fiifAA qrqft qqq qnpr ^ 1 ?% 1 

qnfq qrd %qq qrftq ^rqj qq h q8< 

qq sifs qi^ qnfirc qt 1 
qr*{qf qfi^ fqq qr^r qr^it n qB® 


I qrjn^ qrfrq II \ n ^8«i fWr=Pnq*ii 




1878 .] 


19t 


G A. CWerson— 3!!Stf Song ofMiwih (3kan4r<*> 

Wfm ^ »n^T i ^ '^8'® 

vr «ip 5^ I 

fftraw: *irm unft I 
lEtftRfT ^:snSt « 

^TTCT m8K *iP8^ ^r«iT <«^PiT *ng I 
^h«irc ^ 3?^ ^ ^rm srf^ h 
f^em mft ft^npjr wt^% »n^ i 

Tra^ ^ ii 

TT«r ^TpT 5!?5 m^T ^rifsT «nf?»5 1 

^T ^ gf^, ^C 5 fli OTrg n 
vi\^ ’(sra ^ misii. i 

»?ra jnf^ 9ftr*{T ii 

iirer ^ntli i 

ftrar H^n^l ’CT ^ « 

^ ^ ’*ra*^ I 

qw ^ ?iF{T smreTfii 

^f5c?: ^ isrt^ ^ %mt i 

^ »WTT D 

»rnft ^ ^TO*r %3rT i 

^ ^TOl«r srn^ ^rcr n 

*irct ^wl?i fiiw *rr siic i 

^^.T< ^ 5E1WW *11*: g 

*rflt *1^ ij*i *1^11 *1131* I 

^ fJj^**l ^ null* ** 1 * 1 * II 

«t»n* *n*ir*r *nT fist^i arsn* *n»ii?r f^i i 
*1311* *ii*n*r *1* *ift*r *11**^ f>ir«|*^ g 
5* **T *rf3*5 %* $1*1 f^ I 
^r«* ^*{ST **n $^n*5 w^f*IT I 

I *fi*=*ft*R« t«.« I f*i^ = *Z*qil ^^iT==vftjf II I 

f*wi*f>c== II I *wi*r= P *gr«ii i n'ir = *i*r h 


*18 

*11 

*1< 

*1'® 

*1^ 

*l«. 

*<" 


T 



G. A. Grierson — The Song of Mdntk Chandra^ 

[No.?, 

^inar zim ♦jibhc ^ri 5^ ^Niror 5t^T 1 


Trail gi^ itaira %sit i 

TRiTC »iT$^ finiT fiqrjT »nf 3 r 11 


USTT^t ?:jiT ^ 7 (T aj^ II It 

Bnan TT ani fjrf^ 8iijr i 

fir ^iRTC 5 »ier Trc^tT ^ n 

^<«l 

arrc U15 an ^aTTcu. Tif arra 1 
gsn: ^ ^pgarr it 

It? aarc are ^ 4*1 war 11 

^ii 

^ ^TTC aif^ nar aic?rr ajiat 1 

%«r 5!$ %Tspc Tre ^lar atfiarr asiai n 


a?t% ^ir: art 131% <hain% anftari 1 
%if ^ir: aifcfi 5^ <ti'^t«R. arJr ?na{r n 





Ir ^ W % ^ WPiT?{ K R<d 

fw?: ii^ srra ^ I 

^ *{3 ^ tn^grc ^aura. t ^«» 

^T®TC *11^ ?fT^ •nit I 

Pnr »OTr »ii?i n 

gpT ^ ^ nwTC ^rar i 

■^1^ ^ m’Bn^ijT uig %TOr i 

TOif ^nf^ nr wnre i 

nigsr uf%R ^nair srr jji»*r « ^■a^ 

BCis*i ^i[g i[TC •irct <n^ iftnmw i 
^ ^ ^arw w TO*! « ^'®« 

^nir Jif^^jt t 

inf^ *n<iK ^ *n%>t ?iarr*r tpjt h ^•ai 

BC ^ anc*5T siar i 

nrfl ^1^ ^ uw ^ ^JPB ( ^<8^ 


^«8 1 nftra = ww n 



J878.] O. A. Grierson — The Song ofMdnih Ohanita* 18B 

wrf^*ir l 

in»r ■ 

?iTOTC <«lOl I 

m^TTC ^ ^ WIC ^ ^ I 

^<T ^ ^n: ^3^ n h ^'©-c 

IT^^TT pMl-f I 

»^^ KT^ f^T 5im « ^'se 

^I5*IT STRT ^ I 

ftftfH ^r: «if^ II 
^T*r fil'tijT ^T*I I 

^Tfh ^ n • 

^ITWR: siT^FRf ^P^IT ^JlRIcT ?rP9^ 1 

afft^ ^ «T*w n 

fTtun: 5IRRT5T ^5 *?r: «ih 9T ^rtgroci l 

^if w traT«T fvmi ^ n 

TRJ ^Rlit I 

■^'Jpfr ^n% fiRTf ^Tf^ ?JT^ II 

3C^ *RT5f ^ra ^ I 

'R'RJT, ^TWT 51*1 •Ilft^Rf I 

W flig JlT^ilTT I 

^nf^ ^ «IT jftlllT grq « ^’e« 

Xjsn sra ^ «IRIT ^fk 'VS[^ I 

wm wTftf ^ art ?iri h ^’ws 

^ »iT3gcr -Tl^ ^RIT I 

TTf^ ^ srT5f^ TTO 5^: fl ^'Cf. 


^«s» j H 



170 0. A. Grierson — The Bong of Mdnih Ohanira. [No* 

gf»«5 mfiswpc ijm ^ *mc i 
fiife ^ W3r Qif^^i I 

^ ^jsrr arnn: I 
^ jgxPr fi i% ^ ^ ?fNn: stchr: i 
iTO^r aiT Tisrr arrflr^ i 

’CTfir ^ 8 

»nf^g i|$ ^rsTTfr i 

^ ^spR iirafXgn 

^flTC »)TOTC ^ I 

ai^ dTSin: ?RT aiTSir agT*:iT R ^d8 

i«k *R^ I ^d«L 

fVrfSr Tirnn iRaai anq srsni »iTfe I 

ajx^ *5^ ar^ f^t^ n ^d< 

ar^HTC waum aju; ^Tfapr fit aRfX^g 8 ^d® 

appc "^ixar siftniT I 

^tw »iTf%r ii^ '8*; 8 ^d^ 

%mT«T ^aqi ^STOiait yi I 

$WTOTa:Tsft^^^^?:T3iT^r3aR^8 "^dd 

^rrfaFT art^ an^T 'qui^ar ^ I 

farart^T ^nfat ^ ^8 • 

. iTl^iid <iv*in faj'si vi*ii ii'st ^arrat i 

anf^ aR!5TC ^ ^nct^T fwi?: 8 5^®^ 

^feapr ^gt anft I 

gi'ltd ^at wruTCf® atir HT%aTT ai^ 8 ^®R 

trt Tt «i ^ and ^ Ttm aiT^ I 

a^^f^^Tft^atssjTO^grraBtB 

aRauTC aJ Wrd aiT qifX^ I 

atacqra: ^trfatajT aw anarr ^anflir^ 8 V« 


^<» I f»«#=9faw^n[«air II q«\i qi^airf:^tt 

td« I aii^i = B ^ddi^=s^« 




1878,] O. A. Oriaraon — The Song qfMinik Ohandm, 171 

' Jjft Him I 

HR I 

iminT irssw irtft: I 

Vi 

%WTC ^irre ^stz’ vwft i 

'B'prc 5Nr ^npir n 

iTC ^nmrft ^’sr i 

%«r uPr ^r?T ^ic^r ^pv: B 
^Tsrr ^ *R?iw i 
amwr w ^ipei^ *R^ iWTiw n 

aiWt ^irft i|sr ^ 1 

«Ri arfs ^ruPEs: ^ B 

lie g« j[i| ^?3iRr I 

«IT*3r qfh ^ tjT^ R 

iw v'51 ^hqT mw f^refs^ 1 

flEf% ■gar ir^ fsraiTE r 

*irf^ ’Rfi^ fliPf *nc^ '*jil^«li I 

Irene «pr n^ R 

^ 'R^ ^nsire I 

5 ^ VE^«IT^ftraK^3^R ^\8 

’ll ^ «fw I 
«at« «iT ^ ^ ^rreRr r 
tiT TL ar WPS atc if-w wrtir r 
*IT WPB *rr J 9 T^ I 
•reiPpap t!ic 5? ^rm ur^ r 

WJNj^ WB T^^Tf Jsre I 
am ^iniTC R 

«PB lita: ^re 1 

^ »iT W ?fk WPB^ f^mrre r ^\4 


<•<1 5aw^=a<f^ II i^WOT = ert*jii)a I ^•BiiRUi^ir 

assaftrn i ^rssfiprhi 1 BTJn=*B(ai 1 cf.ti»Bin5Bh4di4 
Bia II 



172 G. A. Grierson — The Song of Manih Chandra, ' [No. 8, 

6| 1^1 PiM I 

^ I 5iT% I 
*ll[ 1%^ gfW ^ II 

^larra «iif^ firm 3i^ w i 
^tr«rc ^Tm ^bt*^ n 

%»R ^ ^rr^T i^ 

w*r ^ni? ’H'*j«ii'< ^T n 
qfc gr ii 

^ qR^n^ ^'nR^ I 

^ 1 % iirax ?iarw n 
?!T qi^ ^Tsrr ^rr ^ttPr^ i 
^<q K qn^lT 3 iqr ■qf'nill n 
^<qit srRnrr ^n^rr TqRcr i 

^.Tx: ^ jfNr*! ^gqi ^ ^ ^ ii 


q%r wNm %qj ^ i 

ans^rai quRgr qr^it q’qf '^iRrai n 
?!T qwT qr n i^q.'S 

51c q^n wu qfi: i 

qRqyr Rqrc ^ qv[q< n 

qric qwT ■gfq’qr fl'qqT qnfti^ l 

Ttwrc ^ qiqi^w: ^qq? I 

qq ^ ^ fsTCT^ qfq»q H 

qqr qRgrc qq^r qjT?r uRgi Rg i 
qg ^ <WK ^ qr^ qq ^r?T^ H 

^ q%T qncqr ^ qr^ qq n 
qirqxqqr qrancBir "qW ^t qq q nt x fq ^ i 
fqq^r q i R^i q B. qiq ?>fqqT t^fq^i 11 


I qtPwT = q^qr II q^i i ^nc = ii qq< i fqqiqft =: 

R 


qqq 

qqa 



1878.3 Q. A. 0rierBon — The Song of M&nik Ohandra. 178 

*iUe i^pr i 

^ W TTOT 'qvf ic.c^i I 

'■rrn’T ^^rarnprr i 
"RTfi:^ gf%*IT n 

^n?i *(«i*tN aiT^ ^ f^ir n 

^ ft’T ^ ^ ^1^51 I 

irw ^p?n3r,i?T^ ^ g auiM ii 
3n3T ?WT«I I 

^ ^TOT 5rT*n«;« §g n 

cT^ MR^I ITHt*? II 

f*R ^irsrr gf^r ?j5t i 

^ wr ^ fii'gr *TigT: tow^ ii 
*?R^ r <niR: Tnc?r ? vn< i 

Vtaik JTT ^tSf *R^ II ^8* 

?7n:?nire^^f sir ^ ^ixn: i 

fm irfc^ f«[^ ?iNf » ^,8\ 

tix gTOT sTPHT^ ^n:3rTT: n ^8»^ 

*15^ sirtarJiTsi i 

arm^ aosrr y ^8^ 

$ aiw^r Rgr l 

iigarr iif?raf n ^ea 

?rsr aig*rr aiR iirf^ I 

^ ^ «ftRgr grn?T ^asn Rgr n ^ei 

!fgicr nf^gr wtfx ^R'si aiwr i 

^8< 

gi?«n3 ^fegr ^T«rT aRhprm ^icar i 
afNrar rfNT*r srRi^ ac airit inl^ i 
gnA'A ^ar^t w[^ ’81^ gRpjr i 

Rsr anar ^ fli^ aiRajT a ^0^= 


^»* I t^r<c:=jy> (I 


174 


G. A. Grierson— 2%^ Song Xdutk OJunndrQ* 

[No. 8, 

1 

^ ?PT ^TCT 1 

55q ^JT^JT «i^^i«.^ It 


•iWl f\*i ^14114.^ ^5 'sioiK.*fl 1 

spT^t »iT ^fia^c ^ r 


^ *Bm J»IW18.M TTSITC TOSR: I 

w %n: ^ n 


*inT 5^ inii^ »rewc: ;5TC i 

«nfi(<R <SC^[ ’'IT ^T*i ^w®r iT^ «R 1 


m 5RT ^rraiT *ftiR«rii. l 


*Rf^ ^ 1 

?CIC *iniT^ %T3T 1 

^ ^IT 'RH ^ R R 

^18 

?C^ ^^^T 'si*.'!i Tf^W ^itV^T 1 

t’TC »IT»fi<T II 


VM Trar ^ iRT^ f?w inc?r i 

sariii^^ II 

^TST ^RT^ ^nr fiTcT^ II 


%T^ «ir?Tii ^miip *i5t^ 1 

f% ^i^Ji tl^ ^li^ls.’il tolR^T R 


«rt ?rt ^q«ra inn ^ i 

Ufi-Uiv ^ ^■<MI[II H 


% «hTR?ri<. inftir i 
?S5^ R 

^4.4. 

Hl«.«<^l JlT^ITW $g ^TT®^ ^T ^ 1 
1*: '^Tfi »iT iii^ f fira^ R 


nix? %I*I ITCT 1 



UH I ^ I 1?^ = (Nom. Hot.) H 



1878.] 


176 


d. A. Grierson — 2%« Song of MatUk Ohmira, 


^ Jiftwr*? JNt 

^rrar ^ »iT gjc I 

gic TPr %pr ftnjR: air it 

T6R (gOs^IA %r«T ^IsIMA 3fl[ | ^<0. 

fitfigg irT^?6 *inn: at*: i 

^ *aTsr «R^* inf^ at n ^<1 

*inErr ^fsi^ ^narr w i 

^iWR turn f^Tcr ii 

^r? aTT^ ^gtlSWT PiamA«JT *11 ^ ’SITa I 

?E?8 *33IT *5ftg SPfW II ^<-8 

»iiprr 51% ^sr *iT5 ^5is*r wr i 

TTf^ %*r 5IT ^ <*lfriGm ft% 555351 II 

%T^ •tsitV^i ii^5f 3|% <^% fy^ I 
$ ^Tf% Tl^ 53WT5r aifPC 3|% H 
^ ^ si^ SIT*: %r: snrft^ y% i 
^PT afa v^M «MM«. f*ra% n s^'S® 

3ir?TC y% 53T*i 'aTf% ^inTnc y% aia i 
H35: %wrTT% ^5 {t ap^T 5JT5I n 
*i5iT ^ 1 

5rqT5: »iT«: aprnra % ar% y% aa n 
%T«rr*i a’* »rn[ ^na ina igr^g i 
5rT5r 5 ft if % ^ i qf555ra ’nfti ii 

ax aax ^f5i5rr %g 5 it arfaa x5n' i 
qfSBax 5Taa5it arfa^ aa afa*?! h 
% iar 5t%t nf^aa aifp: xpw %Tx ax I 
xtar aaa 3i% aaax f%5nc i 

atfwla 3^%^ xi^T ax5fTx n ^-syL 


*<* 1 5rti: — (afv)aT^ (?) II 

Z 



170 O. A. Grierson — The Song ofMdnih OJimdra. 

^ WCT ^ nftw*r l|lft9T I 

»ll'5 ^?IT I I 

qflB^ ^«?5r I 

^rw ^ntSi^T nife?{T n 

WC qiT^ ft ^rraiT I 

%*r fWT: r 

jphto 3rT5ni[^ i 

fi^ ^W*iT *JTfRW USITJI ajTsiTif^r R 

•(n^i 4igi^ Hi*fl'Jr^ ^wnr^ l 

^ aigrc w 3T3R 5?^ ^sTflfsr r 

%i5r ^siT ^TsiTC ^ ftranr^ qsim i 

%T«I f%*IT ^T3IK fl 

%T*r 1^ flTncrsr g^rsp i 

^PT f^T ?i3r 51 c n 

%Fr ^tr? ^Rftsi qf^ I 

%TST^ fqg %T^ TTcTcI tt 

%T«r f^ jmsi I 

^I3C JPTT Jlfsi^ ^ WTTC R 

^«T ^ qif^ qf^qiT | 

«iTirf5r qf^ ^rrai r 

f^ »rreT n 

55^wif«wre?; l%*r »nf^ 1 

Riy«fR\ ^n:5iT ^jcqw ifq^ r 
^ sn*ii« f^*r ^1*1 k I 

TTsir ii« qjftR qf^ R 

f^ ’ctsrr ^5T?Rr i 

^ ^TSIT zim H 

^ ^ |5i^ ?n% ?rwTO fw I 
P««5 5rw^ ^ fW • 

^ f f?E^ 5rraT ^ f^ R 


[No. », 


I ^1% — ^ « 



1878.] O. A. Orierson — Song o/MiniJe Ohmira. 177 

^ f%if 5*^ aPRSTI 

^ Nin: I 

Nik nft^ ^ tnw: I 

N: ^TSTK qfelK TO ari^iCff ^ I 

«inn%?»T*K 

t^f^T ^ ®KT I 

f*JTO*r .%^ ^R»r N TOT |. 

Nit *nN €Ntot gfNr tkN «Tf? i 
^ »if^ ^niT«N Nik ^N infsr n ^Ae 

HTN 3f^T »ITJK^ NiT^R TO»K ^ I 
RTK RTK 3PIT 3K || 

ftifNi t%% ’p^T ^t1^ I 

f p g l^ ’?% TO TO HrfsT B 

r:t3it r% < s [^ psr qnrro ^^t \ 
ararr fNr »ii^ fNT<iT f^rfisrarspt 
^irSTIi 50TO «ITO ^ B 

^TTO{ N TO ©g TO^IT TO 1 
TO ^tNlT fNl ^Nt^I Rifi.'^l B 
fisf TO fpj ^?: 5 T ^ I 

TOK RIPSR: sirfqclRJ ^SfllNT 'f Tfro RK B ^<-4 

<fllfii*Ji 31^ TtpsiijT I 
’ITfTOR T!^ I 

«TilT« TO Rnc^TT ^T?I ^ifNr B 8® * 

*K TOltft TOIT Rit ITOT I 

N *RTtr TSrST 'RTP5T ®ITfTOC B «®^ 

N hPsr tott «iTfir«TO i 

mz ^itI' 3Tin^5iT *df^Rt'i^ *rrl^^ i 

TO »lfsiK ^TTO %KT «ITfNT N B «®^ 

WTlg RTT^ RITK 3ri^JC RtT*^ ^TOT I 

RTO Rn^ N ^fNj B «®3^ 


W t 9 T?RI «• TOT II RC* I »I»Tr = II I TO = TO l|. 



178 G. A. Grierson — The Song of Mdnik Chandra, [No. 8, 

tllfaijW?: I 

I 

ifTC »?wra’^ *RT^ *lfn8Tft: II 8*8 

Ttfcrc ^wrerarr whptjii Ttn f tg i an i 

^PIT II S"! 

filf^AIA TTWRT I 

II 8®^ 

gi ^ gJ c^gR T «^reT*ii ailc art i 

^ 5 ^ %^T *rnc H 8 »« 

'?TfH tror l 

»iw: srwr B 8»« 

?c«ir «r«r arrrt *in^ ^ rt*[T 1 
snuit ^R?l<T B 8«£. 

^ 50^ «in^ ^ f^T I 

«I5*IT <T5*Tr ^ ^?3r ^??{r b 8^® 

• 

TT^i ^ ^nfir w xrwm sirf^T I 
% we 5!% ^iT B 
wsme w ^npfTT weyrT infsr f^r 1 
^ jTfrn: wsr Nrtww wf*j^T b 8\^ 

ie«R ^<u>*ii*:^ xnar wt^ Nrtri^rr 1 

wifOT ’sre^T 51^ utTm^it b 

^ im IT3ITC WNTq gf^T I 

eiw ^ ftnnwr *iit B «\« 

^irtgr NtftrcR: 1 

W5C 353 FR w urg ttwwt ?rRTg b 8 \i 

^ ’Ttfircrc ^ ’WK »TT% I 

8frt nT^sc wrar wwi:? w fl[*rnifi‘ 1 

ftro rtgr f?[g wf*rai rtg b 8\< 


»•# I = #•», I m^*i«n»t = (**1*3 d 8<>« I 

»wr*^ =» Doctor II «®c|^trt = ^^H «\» I = gfti H 


1878.] G. A. Grierson— ifild Song (ffMUnih Cfhan3r/t. 179 

^^?ncg * 5 ^ « 

^ ^ ^ 

Jl’jfi 'Qn.cji It 

5^ g^l STIC I 

%T^ s?T ?Pr »TTC«f snfn^ It 
5CIC§ iiTC^ f q qw i 
infill ancc iftcc 0 
ci^pi TC fqfiw ii’sr »»%sc i. 

ant^niT it^ n 

qis *nc 3fc aic i 

««Tn wer Tif? ftiST %ST ?rraT sjtc h 
ftiiT cc«r I 

lEPR^ iftlP^ g fK H 


*n:^ ^ ’ic’ic mcr 1 1 ^ crwi l 

^Tc %CT t II n W ® 

^nftxiC •XreiC ^C ««Tf^T I 
c ^ ^MMki'^K Ts gfW n 8^1 

^ « l il 8 Wi T ^ m Ti *ITC^ I 

CW Cr*T ^f^RJT civile 5CT®r || 8^^ 

« 5 Tt%^ fxis^ ClSWt ir?X«^ I 

*nncR w ^irfSi^T n 8^'0 

xrts ^aiR' ^ 5 fxr*T ir?i*.«ii< ^ixfli'sr | 

c: ^Tc ^iftc ersns ii 8 s^'c • 

CRT figl^^T Xl% 5^ fc^ I 

S^C ^TRT SW gf^ II 8>^A 

«TTTT WHT ^ifipT »TTn cftluj I 

^1% CTcn ^ ^TiRic cm « n'^o 

?S 1 sTPB PniiT»pg ^iflw cw ftrm r 

«TJi^ ftrai n 


8 \« 

B\!L 

8 C* 

8 R«l 

8 ^^ 


I II 




180 


[No. 8, 


O. A. Grierson — Tht Song cf Mdnih Chandra. 
^ I 

^Tf?r itfr ^ ^ ih^inT #g firoiT i 
k fvrt?rr ^ iT^^rw «Rft^ n ■ 

*11 *iT ’CT51TC I 

^ jr% *iT *JT^ *m?: ^ 

5r«r ^ «rf5w^i«TT w ^ ^ic5T I 
^f^^rar whr jr’sr n 
nHr %T3T 51% ^tprTsi *Rft^ I 
^if%*}T fsisr 5 *::?T firar n 

5rs *!3« *n?r ii^ra I 

51T5RI M<lG«iT II 

»fnf%*: 5|5r ft%^ Tnf%*iT i 
^ IS WIT 5ra ISWI I 

^Tf%^ ^f%*lT *n^ ^ntirar « 


8^’= 


8^e. 

880 

88 \ 

88^ 


881^ 

888 


%5T *1% ^IWcT ^ ^fe5T I 
5PTT5RT aiTft*TT ^ ^Rlfs^WT*: 5nf3l5r || 

WiT m I 

>gT5r?r ii 

%T^T5r*: fwfnfk. \ 

^|4*: TIT5RT ^ *3TT% aiT iTtfiC H 
^!51 4g W 555fi^ Hid ^Tf*l5f «biT<**JT I 
?fr?T«T 5w ^nc^i ii 

»TT1PT ?S»Tr 5JTpl5f ^fT*JT I 

cic^ld 5j^ 5n[5i H 

Tiidd %JS?r 5|5T %'R i 

^ ®*E ^f%*rr 5i*i ^isd «j[%«ji fX'si 1 
311% 3n% 311^ H 

^ agrqT ^jrt tiTq | 

*nifT g5TT f^*ri srsr -atGiji > 1 * 11*1 it 


8 ^ 1 ^ 

81^8 

9H 


«*< I ^ar — i?aiir H «8^ I JII# « itT5 ll 


1878.] Q. A. Qrierson — The Soty i^Minih Chandra, 181' 

IP® 5p!j wift ynt’ii I 

^ ^ »«inw n »«! 

^ %5 ^isinc w «rra I 

58^1?: retain: B 88< 

^8?rr »nprr 8nt^WK aiT^ « 88® 

W t % t filf^ B ll^«|TB 88^ 


IR.^% 8T8:?{T XTOT^ »lf?T I 

^tnr ?ST% ti^w 8frra b 884 

aif?I<T %J1I^ ^figJTT SIT 8ifl:^T %8TT | 

JT? ^ M< s n TT 8ltsr SIT^ TiaRT Wm B 81* 

♦ifV^lid ti4. ftsf I 

Tngs^ mg fmr b 8'i,\ 

ijar in5*K i^ar ar s?n^ I 

arTim ^figgr stt anftg n 8y,^ 

ir: ^rr mftg i 

mnm m sfig swm f*r^ aig b 8\(,^ 

^ mnpr t%8r imaryrg ^narregr i 
«irit^ mm m msr %T^: gmr: snnm^ B 8^8 

1^ mftgr sRng i 
sur: m: mil ^Rw mftg b 81»il 

mm mm mm mgm *ki*i a i 

mi^siT irm mmsiTm mmm b «l< 

mrc viimig mrfm Mm<i ^ mrmrm mRTT i 

mmne m rnimr b an'® 

^ m% mmiT m*^ %TsmTm i 

*p^ mmm mimr miftm b 8».« 

mmr mirmr mr mftgr b 8«l4 

^ ftm mrnr mfg% mnrnfmgr i 
it irrm mn^ mftgt b 8<» 



182 G. A. Grierson — Song of Minik Ohmint, [No. 8, 

?:nRi »fT^ rev spr^t viija %t8w i 

vrf^ rrvT ifv xrr^ wm n 8<\ 

vr*r nsrf^T rrarr rw ^rf^rrr vrftv n 

ilTC fvfe^ vin% ^ fvr% ^ II 8<^ 

w fMr ^e fr*T VRT r^«i vev i 

fvvT nv fvvT viffenr vtRiv B 8^8 

ve rrarr gvv wrfvgT vri gvv iiv i 

VTfr ?% fMV %Tr vRTvr w b 8<bl 

rvff WT rrsp vTRTC wrrrr i 

fvf ^ %*%* vfvvr f^?ir B 8« 

gr gr vferr vtfv asnr i^rf^ i 

n^i v ir *! vTfr srjfv fv^iev b 8<'a 

^3 srjpv nTf^T ^ srsrt i 

vrra CIV ^vrev g® sit vne% vrrvr b 8<« 

wvTr?T trrfrwtv vfv^i i 

wr^T vpi nvT 3npv vfvvr b 8^4. 

efw VT3 VT3 rw 1T^ wt I 

*iT *n[^ riVT vinv v? vit b s'®* 

vipnr re ^ivr vrr rtw i 

rr vr Tnev frrnpi b « ^*ir « ®'®\ 

virr ftw ^515 f^ rrvT rrft f^r i 
nvrr xif^r r^jr vr^v i 
%v VT’TC 31^ rivir fGViev b 8®^ 

eve nvT verr infer i 
eit^vr ert^jvr v^r vpwv frr b 
w ri fyy ervT rrf^ e^ ^ i 
ef^ vr izfven^ vpN mfr ^ b 8®8 


«<« I isTvitH = ecvRit II I e^«fhi=eef^ w eevn 
I == ftvT II »«8 1 'e = qrevm ii 




1878J 


G- A. Grierson — The Song qfl^Mh Ohandfa. 188 

53H tnf5c Jzf^ran^ I 

ftraw ^ fTsiT irt^ n “ 

ipt *R^ Tift »ITC I 

TT T?r TO Titw ^nftn n ««< 

Tift ^ TO TOW ilT^ TO I 

TOT TOT WTTO: Wiftr TOT ^ ^ I 

^ TO«T wrftr ft ?IT^ ?[Tft^^ WTO D S'®* 

T TOT iift^T TO WT WrfTO I 

wrftr TO iiw wfTOT II 8-9^ 

WTTT TOT ilTWHL Wlftl TO gW TO I 

TO ’wft ft «nTO ^< gTg ^ wro » «««. 

Tgror qftraj »ito wrftw i 

ftif ftjf ?rw WTTO*I TOTTTO n e'=«> 

TO TOT?: ^nwT% gftrar wiftw i 

?r?[ JTT Tftgx Ai*i( wrftrgT ^ftw n 8^?^ 

wTftr ?nf5qgT wrft to ^ ^ l 

TOiTOiwft^^wrf^i II 8^5^ 

to: «H'«k< TITWT oI'sJt ftiftgT I 

*1^ cTTWTW Wi^T ?TnC TTT^^W WTJIT^gT H 8'"^ 

%n wftff TOIT W«TO wftw I 

W TOT ?rfTOT WTO TOT fro II «^8 

T TIWIW TOT ^ TOT %f *IT WT^ I 

TOW torto:?: WTO wt5c% ^tw to i 

TOTWTTO WTO WTI^ WTOI WTO H 8^ 

to: TOTC WTO<T 3TW WrWT*T WTO I 

TOTT toto: to§ to ftftgr ^nro n 8^< 

WJTWTT TOftw Tift TWftigr ^ftw H 8^ 

TOTO TTft TO TOW Wft TOW | 

TOTO WTWTW %TW TOWTW W^t TOTOW TOWTW TO} II 8^ 

TO WT WTW TOW TOWW TOST I 

%TW WTTW wft ftW TOW^IT fw«lT II 8^ • 


A A 


8»s^ I TO = TO II 



184 


G. A. Grierson — The Song qfMdntk Ohanira. . [No. 3, 

%n3 TOR ^ B 84* 

tlTNT: »W«ll^ ftjaflC^r } 

«rr«nift*iT3f5^^n^ff3iwn:«nf3^B 8d^ 

^ ^ qrf? TTf^ t 

<i. « h«4K 53?rn: arniTC^ B 8 a^ 

^ ^ ^ . 


»fiim fire I 

slffPifR: *Bf^ sme «pqfi^ w b 8<£.i^ 

SRTPT %sT srr^ I 

m arfii *Rm% f*B3T ^ b » W # 

^ ^?jT I 

afii^TC «RfT 5ITT «im3WT’B« 3 t*^ b Sim 

^ *l!ft iGlxJt qii »nclT flGC I 

%nTCT W I 

^unpn 3r^ fii$ ■Bnf^T 3 t e:Tfif b 8t^ 

«r3T?T 5r^ ^fiflUT II 8d« 

^T ITRIT^ I 

3n: *R^ ^sf? ^iPniJi 315^ I 

3Te: qr?r iiti% jjtnt w b 9C^ 

^ ^ W ^fig ? !^ ^ B 8€.£ 

TIN 3fi:^ ^nwnr tw: ^ ^rfirar I 

^ifi^rr ^T3iT '3f3^ B i.** 

irniTf^t^ 3% ^ ^ fij%^ I 
3q ^ vtrar: i 

?!:% snfiit isRR int irr^Rr %t«ir b «.*V 


* «<» I lOT = II nt\ I tiwT = ««^ II «<n I gramir =a 

f ll.»\ I «ITftl = ^ ft - 


1878.] Q. A. Orienon — Song of Minih Ohandra. 18& 

SWT tiinffT *lf)L*IT I 

«iTOn: ^ I u*^* 

wfnGww «w% n% «fbjT I 

Ttt^ II 

5)% ^ »IPC I 

^ fVr?T ^ icrsiPK %Ri^ I 

fVl^K ^M(V| ^PT Hl^«Ji ^rf^ I V® 8 

^ JRff ^1%RIT I 

»Rft?iT fsra 1 u.»i 

»rnf j 

^rpe[T ^T ?p^ ^ ^rpif ??Tif n ‘II®^ 

^p^ ^ ^rp^ %^T ^rr^ ^ w*: i 
^P^3i^^T%^*RPIT1C%f9»n3CII 1®-® 

%»r «RWtT %N KI3TPU I 
WPT ^ Pp^T n 

%«i ^hfPT ^pr I 

ATSITC ^PTC flftg II n,® A 

PM'ST «f34Jl ^ ’IfTOT 3Sf^^ gT I 

8iTf^ ^ «ipr: gi: n iii.® 

AWR ’IPTC Slf«I^R I 

^«irppr ^RTT ^nf3i^ H 

AWR Iflf^ ’PTT spiffl’sr I 

^nflpjT *rR r 

^5(t wt twR 'q i tTr«R irf^ 5fTf3iw I 

?:t3jr ^tJR gg ifa^ii w(w qJ L R R ar^ r 
^ ^ ^'n:^ ^ «tN I 

f5rf^ fiif^ »jft ^?3»r R 

*1*1 ^ITTRIR *Rll^r I 

^RftajT ^’carr f^pST R V.\ll 

^(TSTR ainpr ai aiijiar i 

$ anipr wjpptr anfira n 

anw WfeaiT 5 a1 ¥ R T ^ I 

HRS sw fprr aift r u.V'® 



186 


O. A. Grierson — The Song of Mdnih Chandra, 


[No. 8, 


53?^ ^mPiT r 

TT^pn^ I 

^ '5i^ 'fT^pjrc i 

*rn8^ 'OMv I 

<inft[ ifi^ ^rer wt^in: n IR* 

icm R>JHRH ftRT ^ I 

liwif Rift UT^R ?r5^ firaR n 1R\ 

^^ifNLRTTOr ^Tfw i 

RTN f^Rrare RT^IT H IRR 

R3f ^If ^ifr *IT^ RTJTCr^ gf%RT I 

R*K lEl^lK SIRIT RR ^R I&H R RftRJT R RRR 

^fb« fRSni lOTiT I 

arfZR RTTWra ?ITT^ RftlR R RRB 

5raf% RR5 ^ ^TW^r I 

^ yp[^ 5ft RThT 3IHl«^ R RRl 


RTfsR RTfsR Rft^T ^nmTRTR ^Tlft^T I 

«h>5<Rl< gr g T R T5TT 'atuftw R 

?iT^ ^ gft ^T*n: ^l^niqi H 1R< 

RIC ^ft^T RT^ SIT 'Mlftni R^T I 

^rftpC «l^l<l 5l^ ^ftSTT R RR-a 

%5^R ITWR R^T ^ ITRSI | 

TV r I ^ RTft^ ^RfR R 1l.R^ 

srran^ 10^ STIR RTTRTR wHiTR f^ I 
RRIRT ^ Riri »lfNlPTR: ftcR: R RRd 

RW: Hift RiftRT RTSRT RRRTR I 

RiR *RRT «8ft in*^ irftrr ftPi q i ^ H 

RT^ RTPr ftR RtsTTR ftRT Rft RTR I 
%»IR ^RT %feRl^ RIR R 
RTR rNt Rft^T %R RftR Rtft^T I 
i»R RR Rft^T RTRT RftR ^RfR^T | R^R 



1878.] 
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O. A. Grierson — The Song ofM&nih. Ohandra. 

»W> 

’cs; ^r*rT aiwn« «iiP^ i 

^ ^71^ ^(SIR ^ n 

^ *jnc ttNtc *3^ n 

^ ^r^TT 3fM*{T ?fnf ^ str: 3?^ i 

«n3n^ irncg ^Ti^nc v 

Tnc ^T TjfiiilT ’if® *1 ’TTftW I 
• • 

^TsiTC ®rsn® iriffe’rr n 


TTf^ 3% ’ll® ^l*IR TO3T I 

»iFr ^ cfh'iT’: TO3T n ’ 

^rc ^rsr ^psFr ^wia i 

’TTC * 11 ^ *Rf® irn^ Tti^iT ^nc n 

^ qranafSraT ’if® ’T ’nfiK^ ^ I 

^irf^ ^l(«h*il II 

^Ii{T<T 73® 3PSRT ^IJllJC® ’snPl’lT I 
3TC 31^ •uf^ ’if® «*nf5i3r JifSraj ii «.8o 

Imr ®f^ -^Tf® sfw ’n®! f^ I 
^ enfri? ^ 3snr3i® nsiHg® n 
ftTT ’if® ’IT’l®! f^lfis® I 

$ ’TTC 31®! 3lf® ®TJl®® U 11.8^ 

’iTfl®T ’HI®®® f®fig® I 

$ 31®® ®®T®®T f^ ®Tf^ TO®?: II *1.8^ 

%® ®?|- ftrarr T®i® ®®® ®i®® I 

?:t® ?:t® ®fl:®r w®® ®ft®T f^ ii iss 

®TC 3r?T 3lf? Jlfil’P ®lfV*. ®®l® f^ I 

®lf^ W® ®®1<1®1® 3^ ^^l® f®® R <,88 l 

i f*r»r ®f5® ?:t®t ®®7® ®fV® i 

® ^ gf®?}! 3^ ®®r® ft® R 18< 

3rj® 3fN( ®f3 ftft’JT ®Tf’®® I 

31 TTTtft 31 g®® <1®!® 3lft® R ^^8® 


«s^8 



188 G. A. Grierson — The Song of Minik Ohandra, [No. 8, 

fircT »Re ^ TO I 

^ m ^ 3rtlf^ I 

»icr ips l 

3 WTT ''n^ m?iT^ Hfaw n «.8<£. 

^ trnsi 31^ pra^ 5rra ^tmsr i 
m ?r?RR: 3nPii3i TTf% «rR n in.* 

?W »I7r ^ 3TSrT PlfftlTT I 
TO SIT ^ppir ^rrsrr 3iTPi3i # 

«|5| <.i*n<. "Id 3n®^ Pft ^IFCT I 

^TTT^ CUT 3 lfc ST g 

iNr ^Tp^ ^rriniT iiTsr sgr^ I 
^n^TPR ^nsr fror g^TTsiT i 
^ %T*iT tTT*i ^Tsr srrsirgi xnjjcijr g 
P^iiTsi grar^TT ^irPra ^p?rr i 
pRpsi gjp^ ii^ *n 3 r 3 iT^ g yLia 

*11^ ^5IT^ llTZt pRfr*{ ?C3I ^ 53^ I 
ctrc ^311^: Pc^i i[^ ^{?^3r n 

31 < 1 ( 4901 3nc 3iic i 

^ siisiT %^T ^rar srnr ii 
^*I ^P« SOSTT ^VKcI liraT I • 

%T3iT«i giftsrr 5a3nsit p fig Hi si . ^^nT3i i 

iitsr: sttst Pt^i ^Tprc giftsjr g iii.® 

Pgfgi ^T3TT ^ <1011 3ISIT TSTpI T5TSIIT I 

SC ^WTprat * 1 ^ ^TTPt STPEfT gf^ISTT 3rT$T g ICUl"® 

31 3fTsnii3i 31^?; %fesrr ^iT3r i 
sc%35 %3rT gpffSTT ^ pgPs tnft irtf^ g 
SC3I 3T3PI ^ 3T3TSI pPI 31^3 | 

SIT^ % 3lfl.^ ^TW SPTTT q(«w g 
smPIT siT^ iT^T^ i 

^Tuirr ^Ti^ PiPsti 3 t iRTW *nHi3T g 

’3lPw 33II3 %PsS{l SIT 3lftw %3TT I 

31^ ' 81 ^ tout ^mui ^ 313171 sn3ii g 



1878.] O. A. Grierson — The Song ofM&nih Chandra, 180 

^ ^ aiT *nf^ I 

infe ihi^ ftflT »«T 1 yL<^ 

«rcR: ^ *rr n K8 

I 

ira% »ng n yL<i 

*Tni!T ^IWT %*r ^TTO *rf^ I 

^HT IJPTC fef^ blftlip $8H«.«II R 

^ aisl^ jw smr i 

^ ^ IIR STT ^ I 

TtTC ^ ?nT ^ wrc wqjET?: n 

^rr^r fisf^ ipsw ^jf^x i 
vi^iv ^<3^ R 

■"jj^ m*i<. Rs'jft lelf^^i R 

5r^% ^fi^TiTsrr I 

^q.% fw ^ XXTOT ftftWT R lt(«. 

irr^: ^ isrTfii^ l 

xTxxrr «ftfi:*ii ^cnw »i^hJ ^iPft’«n< wfiw i 

g ?xre *11 g xro *11 *:x5(t xttw ^f^rx: h •j.'O* 

^1*11 V *i^t 5^%*rT I 

JTxni ^f^ii^i *:xajT 5i^ r 8.'®\ 

*:T3rr xtx^ *iTxn^ xmx^ 1 
5n®r *!^ *rn?T®T *iTfxra r 


xi*nc 1 

*c»m ftft^ *xra *1*1 R 
*i*X*I «t(r«I I 

^ifiniT *nf% R 

f5x®r *[T*r I 

jgsiT ftt «*n*r r r h 

ftpjT *i^t *Nx%eT «nwi^ ^ ^ I 

*nfiixh: *re W ^ ?g?cnc ^®r r y.>98 


190 G. A, Grierson — The Sang of Mdmk Chanda, [No. S, 

i 

HTs«f m I 

^ 51^ 5WTC n li'sii. 

TOt ^ W ^*r ^ IFI 

Trf^ ^jprt n i'®< 

^nf^ HTC il^ TOt «I^TO «Kfc,^ I 

«TOrq ^PsR TXm 11 4"®® 

^!?iwrc si^ aiT^ sfnrrr^f i 
irraiF ^irarraf H i®'« 

?Ts^ I 

fl[?}T ^nsrra n il'®£. 

>i3^c nf<vw ®*npr ?iFft i 

uarri. i?ft«T»r m anfe^ ^ ii i«® 

w*TC •^ri^ f^ PrP^ I 

Prf^i 5ft*rr <s)i«.«fn. ^trt i 

?c% m si^ JTTsrr II 11.^^ 

wn sn^ ^ ^s«jf i 

^ftra'TC ^ ?iw^< II iiL'®^ 

(«Ph<ii «ji^«ji f^% 4*.^ ®iw?: ^rfV I 
^T3PT m »Tr^ qrPr ii 
^ HTC tnPrc JTWfcT ^ HTC ’«Pt 1IT?{ I 

*TrC!^ tiM 31% Pi^I'PT II H«^8 

ftiPiPCr Pi% ^ssrr srsrc ^rf^ i 
^ *Tft^TC jt^I * 1 ^ n 
’R^f «T?: ^ *TTC pR «nc fsme^ 1 
f%*Rm *i^rei3( m HTC gwnRT ii 
5Erra »rrFrT ^ <Ni«ir f^f^ «Kft;?rr i 

^ 3R?R sHRmc^lT n «L^® 

g9R 3Rnt i 

fw*rR 91% ftro 9^ tnPniT ^prat n 

f^9T9 9ifV^i Hkl'jy ^1P8 ^IpT I 

pjsjT w fq^ ^9i3rr me^ inp: i »,'««. 


1 9WTT = 999IR « «L«< I 9fif =^f*l t 
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PwT w ftf?Prr «T»rc girc i 

^i^TT ^ vtK I 

m?iT w ^ «n%^ f^rsr l 14* 

'^wf^ flTC ?pi|frc t 8.A\ 

Rif«R<li ^rgpir f^% 5i:sr i 

sra hK.^k iNr stft il 

*«^ jjpqi ^rar trf^ 5Ni i 

^I5*IT SIT I 

TOST yA Wr iA ^lA«ai* T f?T TiR?T R 

^ sm ufsG ^sqr^c sitst ^ i 

^T?nt: srarc ^ira^lsjT xrf^ i 

^WiPCSI ^**11 'BiPs'siv ^f5l^ R 

^ it^ ^EIT^ ^IT^T SIT SRftsiT I 

sit^ ^nftrsiT r yLAi 

’SBif^ ^ sTOTs: trf^ ’^ira^ft^ I 

SIT ^T^ %rqTs5t vp[ " *•<•< 

5 R 1 jft fsR si% T5 I 
^ssr: srstt srtt^ fsis:^?! sug r 
ig«<iq«l tl WT^ ?ifii I 

si^ SR^ ^rtsrai ^^lf% H R gsjT H ^lL^,a 

^T% tTS[SI s«t SITS sifs^ wen I 
eipft W wr^ ImIsIAIA SITSIira H ^ y^^xs 

wmet 'st^sjT w% ^ n? sire I 

STT ^Ss( vi^«i ^Js«llA SJTe R yi_4^ 

Strer %ife wife ftrf^eie ssrnt I 

e ftsjT wirCt w ^ t^T « <«»• 

^irsie ^ ft^ffsiT wmne wt^ I 
SITWT tinsi Wie sim Slfs^ wt R 

SRWIT W% ^ WT^ WIWIW I 

me wqjEie 5W*^lTe wrar erwrm wiflis^i 1 
Tie siTjsae sire mewi sir wiiw ftsferiT r 

i.»\ i s:iwTSG== *^j u 

B B 
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G. A. Qrierwm— /Stony of M&nik Ohandra. 


[No. S, 


%nc w?: i 

ITT anfir ^ ft?iT 5 Nf 

51c *rnCT wr wrtN’iT 1 

%Pit "ani fiWT ^tnftr g^iTO B <®» 

«iT^ ?n^ aiTl5r?{T I 

%tS anil vTwn: fimr anaai ?iaiTO asft^u B <"*■ 

aia^ aRTRi iniit iTC*rm asftar I 

^f%pr xrr^ imit gp?T^ ftar nar b <"< 

um f?sr nft: 3 f 8 ^ arrfnar f 

in^^T nfin arniTar ^rr ini^ar b <*'® 

iir?n airi ^ nriaiN 1 
aracT inift *n[ar b <"’® 

irf^aw 3 Tar *rni t 

npcnftnf^WTTarrsiwnftwTCaT?} B <*'*• 

arrfiiaT anfiiaf 1 

»nan; ;3tpc tirfe KiarTC anfnar b 

fln.1 arfapi ^larr nint ■^•1, 1 
airfar nnc ^ am b 

"nai I 

nn#t ar^ nf^ b 

^ uror ^jarr atifiiar 1 

an^i^air ^itarre af^arc anfnat b 
» rrMf am anf^ilra r^f^*ji 1 

aiw faai igiJTS.i^ ajam anOT[% afN*jT B <\9 

anNt anp^ f^ artf^ I 

$ ^ farfwa: anfnai ( 

an ^aifa arar faif^arc aiifnaf b 1^2. 

liniaii fa%n 5315m a(ft?jT I 
’aasif ^a%n atan B 

a3E ftnsn f%ar itm amnm aanaa b <\< 

alarm araan aifia anm anarnarr 1 
awjam arfaw arf^ aa ar^x^ fljjjT b 



ma] 


Q. A. Grierson — of 3iU»ih Ohmira, 

^ ^ t ?5T*t I 

’5’n^r ^nE% 53 ^ 1 

^ST*T <aPfl^l %15*I Hflf«ii^. I 

3Pitrc»r l 

rnrn w*ii^ *n^ 1 

»fii^ ^ ^rwTC II »^3n 

«n5W W3*tT ^ «iw ^ ^ I 

?ir!r ypf^ iit3 0 

’StTSf »iTlC® gf^ f 

■"WWI «!fg TTf% ftn?TC ^TffeCT a 

mfk ^nrc f^T ^li »rrftraT 1 
%|T3T flWJT n 

3«TC irrf^ «Rftnrr jnfti^T 1 
«JT»W '3Tf^ 'M*lOft*il =3f^ R 

«iT3ni larm I 

■uitsr: »TWi?r ^rgsn^ ^rrapfr qw h 
f^f^ ?j5rrar qnfii^ 1 
^ TOtqr 53 ^ qsftt fij^ ?gT^ JIT^ H 
qn% 3[T*i ^Rtf I 

^ qiftgr ^Tf^ ^ «w 3 ^ qrsT^ R 
5r nT3«r ^jsrn: %zt srt qftrgr 1 
?!: 3T3cr '3if^ ftrarr Tirar qigr t 

■ 5 ^ '5*.^ I 

5IC3T fT^ gi[y «nfirgT R 
»rRin: ^ gr qra qrf^OT I 
Tlf^ ’q?3W ?nqiT qf^ R 

$ 3f»^ rrsnqt »5Niprg *ifw • 

fl^qra Jw qif%*rr r 
WRRRT 3Tq[T Trf^ a^TK Rft^W I 
5»T ^ qift gft: qqftqr r 

aiet «i% ^ ^ ^ I 


m 

<q.« 

<U 



IM G. A. Grierson — The Bong of Mdnih Ohanira* [No. 8’ 

UlC ^IWT I 

5t^ ftstr^rr i 

<iWT aipmc^ I * 

%r»iT TTf^ ^iNr^: ii 
^ WV{ ^PP{T ^T*I «)[m *Rft^ I 

5)^1 II <^'® 

*i^t i 

TTf^ f%5fT 5nPi% ^rr: uTpl' # 

TPT?: ^rrer 3tf% »nf^ gf%raj ii 

^ ^ ^irer «ifT %TCip: i 

"tW JRRT ^lf*e|.iT TllfsK. II 

^jTsrr ^inir ini[^ l 

3iM*ir %p^*:5t n <8 • 

^ ’rfs TO?: ^nfsRT I 

TO *li^ '5T^ <1^ < 33 i r^ n <8?^ 

TO ? (<jf< ?rT ^?i 5ist ^trfSnrr ^ttort i 

Ri4t ?lf?I?{T '^Idd r^*n n ^ 8^ 

*1^ ’TO?: ^ ?TO Ifl4l< TTO I 
TO ^ ?rf%?rr ^ ^TO?r « <8^ 

?CTJ frsT jtto: ^iTPra ^wiiR*iT i 

?rT<T »r^ 51^ fETtT?: *iif^?rr ii ^88 

TO?r %T^PrT TOK ’SITOT TOTT^TT I 

fRR TORf ^r^?IT II <81 

*1^ ^JT?: I 

HTTO TOft W?T # <8< 

^CrW ^ «ir^«(i ^sf 3|?f ?RBR*T UPSt I 

?ra fttf TO 5 ?rT ^f%?}T ir?r n <8'a 

^TO TOIT I 

PISTT ^^RRIT TO?: ^f«T H <8 'c 

Tift ^ ?ITO ^ TO*r ^ T?: I 
?n^ TO?: wr Tt ? i t r r ^<rc i 

Put tor ftrr to ?i^ totto h <8£. 



1878.] G. A. Grierson — The Bong qfMdnih Ohandrd. 195 

^ ^ fro I 

u«n: f^TTC 1 
5Rf5r ’TWff ^E*rr *rr i 

^ nt% «Erjr?r53^ 5i^ n 

^ TO fMrr *1^ ^ft«r I 

wf*.*n 51c 13T*r R 

^ror w fH% whr crsir^ji i 
ini? w: ^[flTO WK*ir R 

nl^ ar^t R 

«JT ?iT srst ^T«ir ^ I 

’tnw pTcnc i 
^ ^ iRims. ^ I 

^pc*rr ^arrar Picr: r 

^rra?T ?ST^T ^IfTOTT «Rft*tT I 
uresR »TTcin: i 

asf^^IT ?fn: r 

I 

<gt <8 ny fe TOfr r 


ftrcre ^rft ^ TO TO ^sfW I 
^T®t fi)f<a q' r< ^rrara ^ 5Nr r <<.«. 

%Fit %2rr %tc w: i 

^raSTT ^JT®T I 

NJ 

^rf®^ ^91*: R 

Tjf^ ^TaiTC ®rt% TO^ft I ■ 
iw®r 91^ 95^ 5IT snfSr r 

iiTST ^nft^r TOT TO®r ^ttor ftrarro i 
Tl% f®l«IT TO®( JRft^T H 

TT^ si% sr*!^ ftrRj 5 |t?: to i 

iirrc %T®rt tojh? ii*^'< i 

fSrft?: to: to %^®it «Rft% r 


I I 


<ML* 

<4.8 

<14 

<1< 

<1« 



106 O. A. Grierson — The Song qfMdnih Ohandra. 

1JC*T I 

^ ^TOTnc^ II 

■^iHi*! wniT^ 531^ ^ 

ftw arr qnC^TT ^ B 

f^R 5 T TTSTT 3 I<Rai I 

gat »l7ac II 

itN ainw « 3 rT^ aiTOTIC^r I 

tiN ^ atn fi gr ^nnitw » 

^BtapiT ^ aSTS^ I 

aror^ ara^ a:ifa « a 1 

^n^rnt Tnar ^nnr ^rf% ^ u 

tji'fl’ii. airfeati 1 

aiir nTf^ H 

*nw Bif^ajT I 

ani ajsrr 9 ‘^n!^ 11 
Tra^ »Rni^ aj 3 n^ f%wrai igr?: 1 
fara ftw SIT inijaiT aiw 35 ^ R 

wai ^ tItc %fU (5 fsntaj I 

faa^ ftrar an ^ ftafliaj fgia: 11 
air? matw sit irntir far^ %^t 5 Itc srnt^T 1 

ataRT ?i^ arnrr^ qr^ q^ <if^a^ H 
*itq ^flrqi qiq atq^ ^rrftiarr 1 
^M«i«M< ^ agr*^ ^arr 1 

%T^ •IUk qw qqsj- qrf^^ g 

< 1^1 qw^ *wiqjn aiai 1 
quf qjqrqici qr^f^ n 

afnar qw air igrai qirarc imr qww 1 
^ qin^ aitJiiw qrg an^r r 
gq gq: ^Tf% snrra: I 

art?: feqr qrClaLq qnn?q h 

“ft fagai q qiftair ataq inaj i 
qi^ ^aar qrar gagq qiiOiqi r 

qnaiT arraq ^ ^ %isiT nftar I 


[No. 8, 
«8 

Hi 

iH 

iH 

iH 

^'38 





1878.] G. A. Grieraon — Tht Song ofMSaik Ohauira. 

^ Jtm TOW I 

15 ^ ^rnr ?n9iiT i . 

^0% «n*w I 

>rT^ 'im: fHf?T SIlrai^Nt K 

vrpw "Tim I 

aiKT inwc ^R«{i f%«T II 

9^ 9^ ■^i'^ 353n^ I 

WI^ TTSITC 3?^ *lf^ n i(«:^ 

t$ ^fis ^itftr TC II 

^IRf 9^^f^ 3Cr3nT ^ld<. vHK I 
'^3^ 3^911 1I37IT3T n ^’ca 

%r^t ^rrar ^nc^r ^t??t qjfbiT i 
^f%9T 31T9 9’^i^.T B 

irrft ftraiT 'w% 33 ^ ^sRett i 

'Wf ^#iT 3n5rT Prater iraar b 

3TT^ fir^T jrsT ’qfw 1 
93 s 935 3ft R*! 1 3Q^ 3T3IT9 1 

^nflpftf ^53*IT T3{T 3n9 B 
R*! 33!ft TT33T 3Tfsi3TC I 

Rir ^n 9 «r 9 W ^^I3ft3[r B 

•?tR ^ sT^liT siRrart: ^nR^r 1 
fncR 3H131<<1 T133T 3(R31< ^tR«j I 
^^;33T3T 3m3R: htRt^t gfaw 1 
3ft 3F3[T33r 30511 9^ 5rer 1 

3PK3R 3|t:?ci 31^ 3Ri3r b <a* 

1 1 

^^iRin: ^<-^r: 3ith5t t b 9351 i 

%13I$ 3151 JfTsft ^lT3r3H ITR 3ST9 I 
%T*^3tn:^i^inT|R^3iRR9B <A9 


I 5|T^3t «= ^I%T» H <«5 I R'3w^ == « 
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G. A. Grierson — The Song ofJUdntk Chandra. [No. 8, 

Prarr f5i% ?Erran*r n 
PrajT ^ jff^rrr i 

fiift?: STOT ?Ric « <«.» 

^sifir snTi 

afT??: an^RT *it infi: o • 

fw ^ ?i% ^nicsnfsi i 

?i% Pr?jT *nc^ infi: ^rat?R: fnrc n <«L<t 

Nwt ^ ?rf^*rT i 

TO ^ SIT irrat fir^ qjcj ^ n <«.'9 

j[^ TOJTS; WTRSC I 

^«r TTTO SITJT I 

tncn: ^rerr wncr sit mfl; n 

sjf^ ^T %sr ^rora: tow i 

%sr ?i^ qpqx ■^a.3T toto ^fsw i 
firan ^ TOiT S3i^ TOsjr r <d€. 

fro %5itsr TORa: tot^ l 

fsiTO Tilf^ ^R^sit Xf^iG TOSIT ^mw B «•• 

fiwrT sNt s!!^ jft'^mr i 

ftft?: to:?: to ^ PbR s^t to:?t sjtt r -ao?, 

HTO" simtsiT TOt^ srm TOPnft I 

si^ %ito: Pwrr sit mfs: h 

?if^ f^rayr ^tottsc gwk tow i 

«i% froyr TOf^ ^r^tro: fw. b '®®^ 

aitsjT 3ttsfr ^ ssiT^ ^TOTO I 

^ sBT^ ^ Wt?: tos^ tow I 

%tto:t TOT ^nsnw sronw TOW R 'a®8 

TtTWT aRNtn TOf^T TO nsw fTOI R '©•H 

?WT SRTTO TO TO^ft?T TOlf^ TOTT I 

HPRift TOTOTOC TOTH ft©! ftsjfw TOSW TOTO R «•< 

snTO% TOTO ^Ty a i G) TOCS{T I 

TO ^ % TO SlftsjT B «•« 

^li%T TOWT ?TW?r TO%T ^THTOI TO’Bf I 
siwm aiiRjsji %lr?T imw sn^ s^si r 


<Oo« 



1878.] 


G. A. Grierson— TKe Song of liinik OhanJra, 

3T«r i?t»t i 

^Gswi ^nffe^rr ii 
%TC f^ ^irftiqT I 

^PsK ^GCTir f^% *mf6‘*ll I 
^ ^T«:% '?t%r tif^^ii II 

^ ^«rw[ iR3rr»T l 

irfb{T ?:T^ra ^cts^ct Tan?nc^ » 

’CT «if? ^nf%% §4 ijforr i 

JiFTJf 5rr ^irr% *Rft*ir n 

ftft ^iisTT «2f^^ snffl^ I 

w ^Rsm ^*rT • 

■^Tf^r^ f^ gwT fk^ II 

%583T ^ 'sn^ PTcTC I 

%»GT ^Rfi: *TT4t %nr: *iT«p: n 

%TSITMt «ft»TCT ’f3C^ ’WSp I 

»warR: »r?% it^ ^f%?n- ii 
i?^TC ^rrSf^lFI *?P}T STTC I 

»T?fqT Gt% ^ II 

^ I 

^<5pR^i 'trf^RTC ipn; ii 

*?. %TC « 

sMI?; ?j3TT w »if5i^iT n 

*nfxr?ra( ^rrppsr I 

f%cr ^ ^rfii^iT i 
^T*pl’ ^JTftpqr^^ »rRT » 

<1311 ^r<*il< 1 

?n?T aiWr ^ ^?pn?r ii 

amp: 5|-^ ^emPi m \ 

<WK armr tgia^ larr: n 
q^ tlrer «i% flprm qiftajr i 

t ifi< a {t<i i t qa:?r %mG*^ ^rrc ii 


199 

^ ' 


'a\«^ 


•a\8 



'O^^’S 


>a'^» 


'S’^si 

>©^0 


c c 


I cf. V. 436.11 



200 G. A. Grierson — The Song ((fMdnii Ohandfa. [No. 3, 

*nn i 

flPT iSR jJifviT g 'e^«L 

^rifinjr fl^piT »5rn: i 

?ngf% tetw g 

sr^w ^ ^ ?cra5c I 

'^I's ^^*11 I 

^ ^ f^% TI3ITC TOspc g '®^'® 

%Tir mw *Bft5r i 

^ dpH I ^ 

JTTO 5 *: arm *ra[ arw ?gG^ g '®^'= 

<mr 31^ igr*:^ ^ \ 

fiirjsTC »ffT^ s!% 3jft:3r g 

*irrtt ST gf^igr ^Tsrnc 3i^i% i 

«B^ wA 3l3rRI?r 3131 g * 0 ^e 

ATSTTA unar ^nc^r i 

^^ 3113 1 g3s gg? ^ifai gr I 

irnj ^f% «mfsj3iT g *6i^\ 

3^311 ftf 3nfil3T I 

3T3|T3f 303^ 3rfTT3f g >81^^ 

^nc3r 3rT3RTg ^^^^T ^nsigr 5^ i 

313113: q <ril*< 3if3:3l I 

^ 3(fA 3T3H3J 3T^cr 330^3 g '8^5^ 

3f^ 35f3 ^Tsm 3TTfil3TC ^rrfira 

303113 3:1333 iJ33fl?r g «^8 

jcfer g 


I am sorry to say that tho above text was copied out by an energetic bdbu who 
had tho greatest contempt for the dialect it illustrates. Ho showed his contempt by 
carefully erecting the text, wherever it differed much from his idea of the sddhu 
hhdshd, I did not discover this until the first two hundred and fifty verses had been 
printed off ; so, thus fiir, the above must be taken cum gram $aUa. Tho principal 
improvements will be noted in tho terminations of the genitive and locative. 1 may 
point out here, that Itang^puri possesses an instrumental ending in which may 
easily be confused with the Bang&li locative. Thus in Rangpurf moans ** with a 
hand'*, while in Bangdli it means ** in a handy" of which the Bangpurf would bo 
%xnTf. 



1878f] Q, A. Qrierson — The Song of Minih Ohmdra. 201' 

TraoBlation of the Song of Ma'nik Chandra. 

1. Think on the name of meditate on him with a single mind. 

If thou utterest the name of Bdma what can Yama do. 2. The wicked 
man did not utter the name of Bdma in the sloth of his tongue : and eren 
though it was a receptacle of ambrosia, his body was devoured by poison. 
8. Who walketh uttering the name of Bd,ma, along with him goeth a ser- 
vant of Bdma armed with bow and arrow. 4. The ship that is called by 
the name of Bama, hath for its pilot the Holy Master himself. Opening 
out his arms he crieth out Como, I will ferrj'- thee across.” 5. I have 
placed the worship of Bama upon my head. I pause awhile from consider- 
ing his virtues, and sing the virtues of one who hath accomplished (his path 
of holiness). By praising him 1 obtain the accomplishment of my desires. 

6. Mdnik Chandra was a very pious king in Banga. Each month he 
used to collect a tax on each plough of seven and a half gandae* of kdorie, 
7. The people paid a tax of seven and a half gandas of kdoriSj and on 
the day of the Ashtami pujd used to bring him a herd of goats. 8. The 
fuel-seller, who supplied him with fuel, had six months* taxes remitted to 
him in consideration thereof. 9. The leaf- seller, who supplied him with 
bundles of leaves, had six months’ taxes remitted to him in that consider- 
ation. 10. Such a king was Mdnik Chandra that his raHyata* fences were 
built simply of thin reeds ; the man who lived at hap-hazard, even he had 
a horse at his door. So proud were they, that not even the maid-servants 
wore sdris made of jute. 11. No one had need to use the foot-path of 
another, and no one had to drink the water of another’s tank.f 

12. From the south there came a Bangdld with a long beard ; and 
that Bangdld, when he came, made money from the country. 13. Where 
the tax had formerly been gandas he took 15 gandas, 14. They sold 
their ploughs, thej’’ sold their yokes, and some sold their ploughshares ; 
through the distress caused by the taxation, some even sold their childi'en 
at the breast. 15. The misery of the poor unhappy widows became very 
lamentable ; all through the country the villages became broken up. 16. The 
little raHyats said to the big raHyats ” Brothers, let us all go to the 
pradhdns'^X 17. Saying, * What advice will all the pradhdns giYQ,'' all the 
raHyats after consulting together, went to the house of the pradhdns, 18. 
“ What advice shall we adopt, brothers, and what course of conduct ? The 
king within the kingdom hath become unjust.” 19. The Bradhdns said 
to all the raHyats, “ This advice I have no power to give ; come to S 'iva. 
Let us see what command the mighty Bhol&natha will give us.” 20. All 

* A hu4i is five or twenty. 

t f. s,, every one hod his own private path to the hdf, and his own private tank. 

t The ItangpuH term for the village head-man. 
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the ra'igats after consulting together, went to S'iva’s (temple). 21. Calling 
him “ S iva Thakur,” they cried with a loud voice. S'iva Thdkur was in 
the temple, and put his foot outside the door.* 22. When they saw Siva, 
all the raHyats made obeisance. Tying their clothes round their necks, did 
they make obeisance. 

S'lVA SPAKE. 

23. “ Long may ye live, long may ye live, O ra^iyats^ may Dharma 

bless you. May the days of your life be as many as the sands of tho sea. 
21. ■ Why, why 0 rcCiyatBy have ye all come ?’* 

The Ea’itats spake. 

25. “ What advice shall we adopt, and what course of condAt. The 

king within the kingdom hath become unjust.” 26. The ancient S’iva 
meditated, and after meditating looked up, and found in the fate of the 
king that the limit of his life was six months distant. 

SlVA SPAKE. 

27. If yc tell this word unto Mayana she will assuredly destroy 
my kingdom of Kailasa.” 

The Ea’itats spake. 

28. “ One oath, two oaths, three oaths in the name of Ilari. If we 
speak thy word, may we die in great sin.” 29. All tho ra'iyats, after con- 
sulting together, went to Srikala hat. 30. They filled an earthen pot 
with incense and vermilion. They filled a coop with geese and doves. 31. 
They also took a white goat, tying him with a rope. Fasting on a Sunday, 
they took them to a tirtha on the Ganga.f 32. They tied the goat at a 
place sacred to Dharma on the banks of the Ganga, and sacrificed it there. J 
33. They offered several geese at the ghdt^ and burnt incense and vermilion 
there. 31. They rooted up unblown hinnd grass and brought it. And then 
wringing out his languli, he (S'iva) gave vent to the curse \ and that curse 
they (the ra*iyats) took up in the corner of their garments. 

35. On the Sunday S'iva gave the people this curse. On the Monday 
the fever seized the king. 36. On the Tuesday the king became weak ; on 

• It is worth noting how entirely the ideas of the author of the poem are circum- 
BCribod by the incidents of his village life. Every one, God or man, acts and lives as if 
he were a simple UangpuH villager This verse is an instance. When one ra*iyat goes 
out to see another, it is tho village etiquette, to bawl out to him, He ! so-and-so,” 
while the visitor is yet a hundred yards or so froqi the house of him on whom he is 
about to call. If tho latter is at home,” he goes outside his door, and greets the 
comer. This latter action is called ** putting one’s foot outside the door.” Compare 
the English expression of ” calling on a person.” 

t By tho Gangd, is meant the Brahmaputra. See note to v. 159. 

} Lit. Dug a hole for the sacrificial post in tho same. 
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the Wednesday he ceased to eat or drink. 87. On the Thursday the king 
gave up the ghost*: and on the following Tuesday,. Chitra Govinda, the 
accountant of Yama, opened out his account papers. 38. He found in the 
account papers, that Manik Chandra had six months to live ; and turning 
his head, he began to speak to Saman Kajd Yama, 

Yama spake. 

39. A king within his kingdom hath become unjust. Bring hither 
that king within the house of Yama.” 40. He began to call for Ab41 
Yama. He sent a letter (for the king) by Goda Yama, 

Yama spake. 

41.* “ I tell thee Goda Yama, and take thou heed unto my words. 
Bring Manik Chandra Raja here, with his hands and neck tied.” 42. He 
took his leathern rope and his iron hammer, and tied them in a knot ; and 
then Godd Yama started on his journey, 43. Many miles he went, many 
roads he met. He went a great distance and reached the house of Manik 
Chandra. 44. During the six montlis’ illness within the palace, the fair 
Mayana did not enquire about the true state of affairs. 

The Kino spake. 

45. “ O Nenga my servant, I tell thee, carry my message : go to 
Mayana and tell her about this. 4G. Say, ‘For six months the king 
hath been ill within his palace. The King of Kings wisheth to sec thee.* ** 
47. Ncnga heard these words and did not tarry. lie went off to the pa- 
lace of Mayana. 48. Inside the door the Lady Mayana was playing dice, 
and through the lattice of the door Nenga made obeisance to her, 

Mayau^a spake. 

49. “ Why, why, 0 Nenga hast thou come ?’* 

Nenga spake. 

50. “ Hear, O lady, hear the news ; for six months the king hath 
been ill within his palace. The King of Kings wisheth to see thee.” 51. The 
lady Mayana became absorbed in contemplation, and, in her contemplation, 
her eyes fell upon Yama. 52. She took a hangdld bctel-nut and sweet 
mttha Wiari pdn leaf, and divided the nut into two pieces with a knife. 
53. In the pan leaves she put a little lime, and folded together the he^ hhili 
and the upar k1iilL\ 54. She put sixteen scores of charms on the top of 

• Or perJiaps “ lost his power of sensation.” 

f The little conical shaped parcels of prepared pdn, which we see in the bizdrt, 
enclosing a piece of betel-nut and some lime, are called khilU, The outside wrapping 
is made up of two leavosi of which the lower one is called the he^ khilij and the upper 
one^the uparkhilu • 
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it ; and put the plate of pdn on the head of the maid-servant. 56. The 
Lady Majan& went out, seeing that it was a lucky time, and arrived at the 
palace of the king. 

MatanX spake. 

66. “ Why and wherefore did the great king summon me P” 

The Kwa spake. 

67. The king hath been ill for six months in his palace, and the fair 
Mayana did not enquire about him.” 

MatakX spake. 

68. “ Hear, O king of kings. Learn the magical arts which T have 
acquired, and then the' river of my life will dry up upon thy shoulder.* 

69. In my life time great trees will live and die, and we two shall live 
together in everlasting youth.” 

The Kino spake. 

60. Hear, 0 Mayana : let Yama carry off me, Manik Chandra ; 
but nevertheless let not the knowledge of a woman be heard by me.”t 
The king, although offered the arts of women, neglected them ; and at 
exactly midday CuckoldJ Yama started. 62. He brought the thirsts of 
death and struck him with them. The king arose crying “ Water, water. 

63. Give me, 0 give me water, 0 fair Mayana. Give me one vessel of 
water, and save my life.” 

MatanX spake. 

64. “ There arc a hundred queens in thy palace. Drink water at 
their hands, 0 king of kings,” 

The Kino spake. 

65. “ Water, at the hands of even a hundred queens, would smell of 
fish. It is when I drink at thy hand, that I find great solace.” 

MatanX spake. 

66. “ If I go now to bring thee water, that cuckold Yama will bind 
thee and carry thee away.” 

* t. e, thou wilt live as long as I. 

t Lit. my womb. 

X The word Bhdduyd is an abusive term, and means, more coirecUy, a man who 
makes money by the sale of his wife's person. 
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The King spake. 

67. List 0 Mayand. Take heed to my words. Place the km£^ 
for sacrificing goats upon my bed. 68. When that cuckold Tama 
cometh, like a Daitya, or a Ddnava, him will I strike and slay with the 
sacrificial knife.” 69. As soon as the Lady Mayand took the vessel in her 
hands, many men were heard to sneeze,* and many death-watches sounded. 
70. Just as the Lady Mayan& passed outside the house, seven men from 
the seven quarters came in with a noise like thunder. 71. They tied him 
with leathern thongs, and with an iron mallet they began to heat him. 

The King spake. 

72. “ Who heateth me so often ? The Lady Mayand hath gone 
to fetch me water. Lot me fill my belly with one vessel of water.” 

The Yama spake. 

73. “Thy wife hath got a boon from Gorakh Nath. If Mayand 
meet us, little good will it bode us. She will kneel upon us, and beat us this 
very midday.” 741. Being unable to bear the beating of Yama, the king 
gave up the ghost, uttering the name of Mayand. 75. That ghost took 
Godd Yama and tied it up in his languid and to the seven quarters went 
ofE the seven men. 

76. But Mayand went to the banks of the Gafigat and spake “ Hear, 
0 Gangd, I make known unto thee my petition. 77. There is a king whoso 
worship thou hast enjoyed for these twelve years; give one vessel of 
water and save his life. 78. For one vessel of water thou shalt have 
forty-two vessels ; therefore do thou restore to life a pious king.” 

Ganga spake. 

79. “ For whom thou art taking thy vessel full of water ; that pious 
king hath himself been taken away.” 80. On hearing this Mayand be- 
gan to weep, and hurled away her vessel worth a Idhh of rupees. 81. 
Mayand dived fourteen fathoms beneath the water, and sat in contempla- 
tion, and saw that the vermilion on her forehead had become discoloured. 
82. She saw that her shell bracelets had turned black, and she broke on . 
her head the two bracelets worth a Idhh of rupees. 

The nuiLDEN op hee song. 

88. “ 1 have lost my Lord* How many days must 1 wait and watch 
for him.” 

84. Mayand walked to the palace. When the Lady Mayand entered 
the temple, she lit both the front and the rear lamps, 85. Mayand walked 

* Sneezing is a sound of ill omen, 
t See note to v. 159. 
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to Yama’s abode; the Lady May ana arrived on the banks of the dread 
jiver. 86. When Mayana saw the river she 'became fearful.” It is a 
river six months wide. The ferry-boat finishes its voyage in a year. Each 
wave seems vast as mountain peak. 

The Burden op her sono. 

87. “ My fate hath become a lot of misery, as Krishna was of Binda. 

The boat is broken and the ropes are w^orn ; how can I pass over, O my 
guru. That is, if my guru is by me to help me. 88. I will hold the 
rudder of virtue. O my guru, the boat is broken, and the ropes are worn, 
but I will cross over.” - 

89. Half her scarf she spread upon tlie water, and thinking upon 
virtue, she took her magic seat. 00. Mayana uttered the words “ tudu^ 
iudu^'^ Sind the journey of six months was accomplished in six quarters of 
an hour. 91. She ivalked to Yama’s palace, where thirty-six hrors of 
Yamsis w’ere sitting in the hall of audience. 92. As soon as the Lady 
Mayana stood in Yama’s abode, on this side and on that side the Yamas 
began to run away. 93. When Mayana came to Yaina’s palace, she 
spread great alarm ; some got colic and some got pains in their heads. 94i. 
She became a Muhammadan doctor and a Hindu doctor, and extracted the 
poison from their bodies ; but when she came to give them medicine every 
one ran away. 95. As soon as Goda Yama cast eyes on Mayana, he ran 
away as fast as his legs would carry him to his own palace. 96. He went 
to his own palace and hid himself in a room, and from where she, the Lady 
Mayana, was, she lost sight of him. 97. The Lady Mayana went into 
contemplation and gazed about, and in her contemplation she saw him in 
his room. 98. Mayana collected herself together, and laid aside her own 
proper form. She put on the appearance of a gardener’s wife, and went 
into the palace* of Goda Yama. 99. “Goda, Goda”, Mayana cried to 
him with a loud voice. 100. As soon as Goda Yama saw Mayana he 
burst through the walls of his palace and ran away*. 101. Mayand 
cried “ mar ondr'^ and chased him through a treeless field, where a hundred 
ploughmen were ploughing. Like a deer did Mayana chase Yama. 102. 
Thence Goda Yama lost his senses and turned himself into a prawn, and 
jumped into the sea. 103. The Lady Mayana went into contemplation 
and gazed about, and in her contemplation her eyes fell on the prawn. 
101. Mayana uttered “ turn turtC' with a terrible cry, - and changed 
herself into forty-two buffalos, who jumped into the sea. 105. Eating 
cress she chased Yama. In mid-sea she caught Yama by the neck. 106. 

♦ Compare note on v. 21. All the housos of tho poasantry in Rangpnr are built 
of ^dti (mat) walls. When a thief is caught in such a house, he attempts, usually 
successfully, to escape by bursting through theso flimsy obstructions. 
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There Goda Yama, mighty as the thunder-bolt, burst the stafE she held 
in her right hand and fled. 107. Thence Godd Yama lost his senses and 
he became a minnow and began to swim in the water. 108. Leaving 
her former shape, Mayand concentrated herself and became a TdnMuri 
and Vdnogdr,^ by a change of her form. 109. With flappings of her 
wings she chased him, and in mid- sea she snapped up Goda Yama in her 
bill. 110. Then Goda Yama, mighty as the thunder-bolt, thrust Mayand 
ofp, and ran away. 111. Thereafter what did Goda Yama do? He 
became an eel, and hid himself in the mud. 112. Thence the Lady 
Mayana went into contemplation, and her eyes fell upon him in the mud. 
113. Mayana uttered “ tudu, tudu'' with a terrible cry, she became a 
swan; pecking, at the mud she chased Goda Yama, and in mid-sea she 
seized Goda Yama by the neck. lld<. lie thrust ofE the Lady Mayand 
and fled away. He cast aside his former form, and Goda Yama concen- 
trated himself. 115. Ho took the form of a maggot and went off to 
Patdla. IIG. When he arrived at Patala, Yama twisted his beard (boast- 
fully). “Now, how*^ will the dgdlt, the Lady Mayana, recognize me.” 
117. The Lady Mayana went into contemplation and gazed about, and 
in her contemplation her eyes fell on the maggot. 118. Leaving her 
former shape Mayana concentrated herself, and became an ant by a change 
of her form. 119, She went to the world of Patala, and, seizing Godd 
Yama by the throat, gradually pulled him up but of the ground. 120. 
Leaving her former shape May and concentrated herself, and became her 
ownsclf by a change of form. 121. She threw him down on his face, 
and began to belabour Godd Yama. Slie continued belabouring him till 
her hands were weary. She then turned him on his back, and began to 
kick him. 122. Then Godd Yama, mighty as the thunder-bolt, became 
a house pigeon and flew off to the sky. 123. Mayana changed her shape, 
and became a falcon and a hawk, and she pecked at him and cast Godd 
Yama down from heaven. 121. Thence Godd Yama lost his senses, and 
became a mouse changing his form. 125. He went to Kathiyd the oil- 
man’s house, and hid himself under his Qmickd.f 12G. The Lady Mayana 
went into contemplation and gazed about, and in her contemplation her 
eyes fell upon the mouse. 127. Leaving her former shape Mayand 
concentrated herself, and became a cat by a change of form. 128. She 
changed herself from being one cat into forty-two cats, and surrounded the 
house of Kathiyd the oilman. 129. One danda, two dandaSy three dandas 
passed, and the ill-natured woman caught good-natured Godd Yama. 130. 
She made him descend from the mdchd, and with a sudden leap the Lady 
Mayand seized him by the neck. 131. Thence Godd Yama, mighty as the 
thunder-bolt, slipped out between the interstices of her claws and fled. 

* Two kinds of fish-eating birds. t A bamboo bench. 
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132. Yania left his former shape, and concentrated himself. He became 
a Vauhnaoa and changed his form. 133. He used the earth castings of 
crabs instead of sandal- wood paste, and made his rosary of Sail seeds. 
134. Hopefully he took a branch of a castor-oil tree (for his stick), and 
going into a Vaishnava pujd house, sat himself amongst the worship- 
pers. 135. The Lady Mayana went into contemplation and gazed about, 
and in her contemplation her eyes fell upon the Vaishnava. 136. Maya- 
na gave up her former shape. She concentrated herself, and took that of 
a bee. 137. In the place of one bee she became forty-two bees, and set 
out for the place of worship, and she flew around the heads of all the 
Vaishnavas there. 138. All the Vaishnams said, Brothers, hear- the 
news. What sinful Vaishnava is in this assembly ?” 139. As soon as Goda 
Yama saw the bees, ho slipped under the quilts of the Vaishnavas. 140. 
As soon as the Lady Mayana found out where he was, she settled down 
upon Yaina’s neck. 141. Not being able to bear the stings of the bees, 
Qoda Yama ran away from the place. 142. Mayana laid aside her bee- 
shape, and, after concentrating herself, took her own form. 143. She 
seized Goda Yama, and plucked up from the ground an armful of elugd 
grass. 144. Fifty-two times sixteen seores of ropes she twisted, sitting 
at a place where three roads meet,* and tied her own waist to that of Goda 
Yama. Then she carried off Goda Yama beating him with a rod of cane. 

Mayana spake. 

145. ‘‘Hear, O Goda Yama, while T make my petition. Set free 
my husband, who is my only wealth.” 

GonX Yama spake. 

146. “ Thy husband I will not set free”, and thereupon Mayana be- 
gan to weep. 

The bfbden op hee song. 

147. “ My husband is no longer in my house, O lord of the unhap- 
py. For whom shall I abide in the days of my youth ?” 

148. Mayana uttered “ tuduj tudu,^' with a terrible cry, and all the 
Heavenly Munis came down on hearing her voice. 149. In a chariot of 
flowers, came Gorakh the Yidyadhara. Hiding upon a flail, came Ndrada 

• The fact that a place, where three roads moot, is considered especially favour- 
able for performing magical rites, is worth noticing. I need hardly draw attention 
to similar customs obtaining in Europe. In Tirhut, — ^it is customary, when a per- 
son is sick, to cast away at midnight at a place where three roads meet, an offering 
of some yellow cloth, a fowl, and some condiments, over which some charms have been 
recited. It is believed that the disease will then leave the sick man, and seize upon 
the wayfarer who first comes across the offering in the morning. 
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the best of munis. 150. On the back of Yasoj^ came BhoU> the lord of 
the world. Biding on a bow and arrow came Bama Chandra and Laksh- 
inaQa* 151. The five brothers came down here and there ; there 

is no counting the number of munis who came from heaven. 152. Mayand 
parted her hair in two, and fell at the feet of Gorakh Ndth. 

MayanX spake. 

153. “ Help, help, O Gorakh the Vidyadhara. He hath carried off 
my husband, who is all my wealth. He will not give back my husband, 
who is my wealth.^’ 

Goeakh Na'tii spake. 

164. “ Hear my words. All the munis have taken advice, and have 

blessed thee, Lady Mayana. 155. Go, O Mayand, wc give to thee a 
boon. Let there be a foetus develoi^ed for seven months now within thy 
womb.’* 156. Even as the munis blessed her, her body which was as 
light as sold (pith) gradually became heavy. 

The Munis spake. 

157. In eighteen months, it will be bom, in its nineteenth year it 
will die. But, if it wor.ship a Hadi’s feet with steadfast mind, it will not 
die.’* 158. On hearing this Mayana delayed there no longer. She start- 
ed for her i)alace and arrived there in safety. 159. She took nine hdoris 
in her hand, and departed to the banks of the Gaiiga.* 160. With the nine 
hdoris she bought a piece of land, and then returned to her own palace. 
161. She broke up the old house and made a bier, and with it went some 
firewood on litters on men’s slioulders. 162. Oil, ghi, mustard, and sesa- 
mum began to go. She called .all her relations, and she cut some fresh 
bamboos and made a bier. 163. She took the pious king away upon 
the bier slic had prepared, and the Lady Mayana herself was carried off 
upon the door of the hou,sc. 161. IMayana began to sing the Song of 
the Excellence of Hari. She began to jn-aise him as she was carried to 
the river’s bank. 165. She built a funeral j)yre running north and south, 
she buried posts and made a platform. 166. By the side of each post she 
set a jar of gliu Beneath each of them she set a jar of oil. Mustard seed 
and sesamum she scattered over the pyre. 167. Mayana uttered the 
words “Guru, Guru” with a terrible cry, and Gorakh Nath came there 
and stood visible. 

MatanA spake. 

168. “ Protect me, 0 protect me, O Gorakh. the Vidyddhara.” 

• It must be noted, that thmughout this poem, the word Gang^ does not refer to 
the river commonly known as tho Ganges. It always refers to the Brahmaputra. 
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Gobaku N-(th spake. 

** Go forth Mayana, I have given thee a boon. Within the fire thou 
shalt perceive the cold of Magha. 169. Mayana began to spread vermilion 
all over her forehead. 170. She put on a silken scarf. She took a golden 
knife and a mango branch in her hand, and she laid out the king towards 
the north and south. 171. Mayana laid the king’s head on her right 
hand, and she put her own head on his left hand. 172. In each house- 
hold a citizen gave one piece of firewood. The pile of firewood almost 
touched the sky as well as the earth. 173. Water and sandal- wood did 
Chandra, the mercliant, scatter upon the pj^ro. Not a single near ’relation 
was present to set it alight. 174. One who lived near the door of the 
king, — a brahman guru ^ — stretched forth his hand and applied the torch. 
175. Each relation cast one vessel of water on the pyre. Together they 
lustrated the pyre, once, twice, and five times. Saying “ Hari holf they 
set it alight. 176. E’en as the fire smelt the smell of the ghi^ it blazed 
up with a great roar. 177. For seven days and nine nights Mayand stay- 
ed within the blaze, and even her apparel though ofEered to the flames did 
not take fire. 178. Mayana burnt the body of the pious king, and placed 
the ashes in her lap. There sat Mayana, like a Gosvdmi in his house. 
179. Mayana burnt the body of the pious king and the smoke rose up to 
heaven. There sat the Lady Mayana like unmelted gold. 180. The 
little relations said to the big relations, Brothers, thrust at her. Let 
all the relations thrust at her.” 181. The Lady Mayana is sitting with- 
in the fire. She cries ; “ Hear, O relations, I have a child of seven 
months in my womb. Let not all the relations thrust at mo.” 182. The 
little relations said to the big relations, “ Brothers, let us go to Chand the 
merchant, and ask his advice. 183. Yc know Chand the merchant from 
childhood. Let us see what answer he will give.” 184. Behind the door 
sat the merchant jilaying dice ; and through the lattice, did they make reve- 
rence to him. 

Ciia'nd spake. 

185. “ Why, 0 relations, why and Avhcreforc have ye all come ?” 

The Relattoks spake. 

186. For seven days and nine nights Mayana hath been in the fire, 
and yet the Fair Mayana hath not been burnt.” 

Cua'iVI) spake. 

187. This Mayana hath obtained a boon from Gorakh Nath. Fire 
doth not burn her, nor doth she sink in water. Wore the three worlds to 
come to an end, she would not go to Yama’s abode. And yet, O relations, 
ye wish to slay her, 188. Sit ye in a place where three roads meet, and 
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twist of grass fifty-two hror% of ropes; carry ye off a stone weighing 
twenty-two mane. 189. Thrust her forth from the fire, and tie ye the 
twenty-two man stono upon her chest, 190. Cast ye Mayand and the 
ashes of the fire away on the stream, that they may fioat away. Then 
bathe ye and return to your homes.” 191. On hearing this the relations 
no longer stayed. They carried away the stone of twenty-two mane. 192. 
They thrust the Lady Mayana forth from the fire, and tied the stone of 
• twenty-two mane on her chest. 193. They cast her and the ashes upon 
the stream, and bathed and returned to their homes. 

194. At the expiration of eighteen months and eighteen days Mayan^ 
became filled, and then the (future) pious king turned himself in her womb. 
“ I die, I die,” said JVlayana, and she began to weei>. 195. She brought 
into use her magical art called kharupd (the art of cutting), and by it she 
cut open her fifty-two hrors of ropes. 19G. “ I die, I die,” said Mayana, 

as she landed at the foot of a Nim tree ; and as she ascended, a sound was 
heard like unto the roaring of heaven in the intermediate quarters. 197. 
The Maharaja fell upon the ground amid the after-birth and birth waters ; 
and he began to cry, saying “ omyd and chomydy 198. The little relations 
said to the big relations, “ Brother.^, let us go and see whose child is crying 
thus.” 199. They took one step, and they took two steps, and they arrived 
at the spot. Mayana said unto them. “ Hear, O relations and mark my 
words. 200. Decorate Wxopdlki of the old king and bring it here, and take 
this child-king to the palace.” 201. They decorated the pdlki of the old 
king and brought it, and thej'^ mounted the jneus king within it. 202. Big 
drums, and little drums, guitars, and cymbals sounded in all directions. 
Cymbals, side drums and kettle-drums sounded in all directions. 203. There 
was firing of guns and a thick darkness caused by the smoke. Father could 
not recognize son ; he only could call for him. 201. There was a poor man 
who had a child in the kingdom, and he could not give it food and water in 
his own house. 205. So lie cast it down at a place where three roads meet, 
amidst its after-birth and birth waters. 20G. That child did Mayana also 
take up into her bosom, and carry to the palace. 

Mai’anA spake. 

207. “ I say unto thee, my maid-servant, pay attention to my words.” 

208. The maid-servant went and called the wet-nurse and brought her. 

209. The wet-nurse cut the navel strings of both the children. She took 
all the presents that Mayana gave, and went to her own house. 210. 
What with to-day and what with to-morrow seven dsiys passed, and during 
the seven days the king caused a concert of flutes and drums to bo made. 
211. What with to-day and what with to-morrow, ten days passed, and 
after ten days the king held the first irdddha after his father’s death. 212. 
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On tlie thirteenth day the king held the final irdddhuy and held a concert of 
drums and cymbals, and all the relations came and sacrifi!ced. 213. Ho 
gave a feast to all his*rclations, and at that hour the Lady Mayani first 
touched fish. 214. What with to-day, and what with to-morrow, a year 
passed, and after one year another day came. 215. What with to-day, and 
what with to-morrow, five years passed, and she gave him to be taught by 
a guru. 216. He taught the king to write in four lessons. What with 
to-day, and what with to-morrow, seven years passed. 217. The king was 
then named. Manik Chandra Kaja’s son was called Gopi Chandra. 218. 
And his younger (foundling) brother was called Lankeswar “ Found in 
the Field.”* 219. What with to-day, and what with to-morrow, nine years 
passed ; and then, what did the Lady Mayana do#^ 220. She spake as 
follows to the Guru brahman. 

Mayana spake. 

221. “ Go, go, O gum brahman, pay attention to my words. Go 

quickly before the king Haris Chandra. 222. He has two daughters 
in his i)alacc, named Adunii and Paduna. Arrange a marriage between 
tliem arid my son, and return.” 223. The Reverend Brahmari on hearing 
these words did not delay. But hastened to the palace of king Haris' 
Chandra. 224. He cried out Avith a loud voice “ Ho I King Haris' Chan- 
dra.”! The king was in his house and he stepped out. 225. The reverend 
and learned Brahman made salutation. 226. The king gave him a god- 
like throne to sit upon, and after supplying him Avith camphor and betel, 
enquired as follows. 227- “ Why and Avherefore, 0 gmu brahman, hast 

thou come so great a distance ?” 

The Bea'iiman spake. 

228. “ Mayana hath sent me to thy presence. In thy palace arc two 

damsels named Aduna and Paduna. The fair Mayand wisheth to form a 
marriage with them. 229. Mayana hath a sou Avithin her palace, and to 
him doth she wish to give them.” 

The King spake. 

230. “ Go, go, I consent,” and ordered him away. And the Brah- 
man on hearing this returned to Mayana. 231. They took a load of 
betel nuts and a load of ^dn leaves. And five brahmans began to cut the 
betel and the ji&n. 232. They cut the betel and and searched for a 

* lie is also called Khetu, or Khctuwd, and appears to have become Gopi 
Chandra’s servant, lie took over his concubines when the latter went on his pilgri- 
mage. Sue also note to vltbc 290. 

t Compare note to v. 21. 
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lucky day, and then did they fix tbe time of tbe marriage. 233. On tlie 
Saturday, Mayana fasted, and on the Sunday, she made arrangements for 
the marriage. 234. They planted fire plantain trees in King Haris' Chan- 
dra’s palace, and they lit the golden lamps and the censers on the day 
fixed. 235. They then sent for five singing women, and cries of “ «/«#, 
were heard around. 236. He gave Aduna in marriage, he gave Fa- 
dund, and he gave a hundred maid-servants to wait upon them. 237. He 
gave as wedding-presents a hundred villages, and a hundred elephants. 

238. He gave as wedding presents a hundred horses and a hundred cows. 

239. After giving them in marriage ho allowed them to depart. And im- 

mediately afterwards the Lady Mayana sent an invitation to all the kings 
of all the kingdoms. 240. From that time that pious king was called 
Gopi Chandra. • 

241. After eighteen years, at the advice of his aged mother he 
became a Bnny&sL 242. A hundred beautiful damsels, weeping, fell at 
his feet, “ O pious king, do not depart and leave us.” 

TnE Queen spake. 

243. ** Nay, nay, thou shalt not go, my King, to a far country. For 

whom but thee, have I built up this cold dreary house (of my life). 244. 
I built a humble* dwelling, nor yet is it sullied by old age. Why art thou 
leaving me in iny youth, and turning my bridehood into vanity ? 245. In 

my dreams shall I see my king. I shall throw my arm on the couch ; but 
the wealth of my life will not be there. 246. Behold, everyt mother 
and sister of a man of modest wealth shall have her master to sleep upon 
her bosom, while I, unhappy one, will remain weeping in an empty house. 
247. When a house is empty and the doors are closed, men come ‘ and 
kick the walls outside. In the time of her youth all voices cast scandal at 
a widow. 248. Therefore shalt thou take me with thee. I am the life, 
the wealth of thy life ; let thy damsel go with thee. 249. In the time 
of thy hunger I will cook thy food. When thou art thirsty I will give 
thee to drink. 250. In mirth and laughter will I pass the night. 251. 
If we have a long field to traverse, I will wile away the time in talk. 
When we approach the dwelling of a householder, there will I reverence 
thee like my guru. 252. A cool mat will 1 sj^rcad for thee ; on a pil- 
low shalt thou rest -thy feet. Laughing and joking will I shampoo thy 
body. 253. When I hurt thy hand I will shampoo thy feet, and amidst 
our sport and laughter, 1 will devour thy bosom, and thou shalt devour 

* Lit. pent-roofed. 

t Lit. ten. This use of ** ten” for ** every,” is of frequent occurrence in Bang- 
pur. Thus J>aa‘jan ki kay 9 is the ' stock expression equivalent to “ What do peo- 
ple say P” 

Vulgo, Seetul~pat, 
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mine. 254. In the hot season will I fan thy countenance with a palm 
leaf. In the cold month of Magha I will nestle into thy body for warmth, 
255. In the cold month of Magha I will cook for thee spiced viand.s.* 
Indra’s favourite sweetmeat, the lap of a hundred wives, will I alone cause 
thee to enjoy.’* 

The Kiho spake. 

256. List, O daughter of king Haris Chandra. In many varied 
ways art thou displaying thy charms, nor can I bear them. 257. Thy 
teeth are white as the sold pith, from eating the Vansa Hari nut. When 
thou speakcst, they glisten (like white flowers), and the bees come humming 
towards them. 25S. If thou goest witli me, thou wilt be a woman of 
fresh and fair appearance, and I will be a man clad in one rough blanket. 
When they see us, all the people will say — ‘ Ther# goeth a pilgrim, but 
he is a stealer of women.’ 259. And if they say this, no householder 
will give us shelter. In thy word and in mine, O daughter of a prince, 
will they put no trust.” 


The Queen spake. 

260. “ Hear mo, my King, thou loved one not to be deceived.f One 

petition, and no more I make unto thee. 261. Like thee will I put 
around my nock a Kama rosary. Like thee will I wear nought bxit a 
single tight and scanty cloth. 262. My two breasts will I tie up in 
tattered clothes. I will break six of my front teeth. My tresses which 
hang down unto my knees, them let me cut and cast away. 263. I will 
take in my hand a hollow gourd. 1 will cast a rough blanket round my 
neck. I too will become a pilgrim. Following thy footsteps will I bog 
for alms.” 


The pueden ot uee song.J 

264. “ O ! the pipe of S'yam. My mind whirls. My eyes flow with 
tears,” 

. The King spake. 

265. “ 0 mighty fate. I am encompassed amidst a net of charms. 
What love is this which I have for a woman. 266. If thou goest with 
me, thou wilt be going with a pilgrim. There there are tigers of the wood, 
and when thou seest them thou wilt be afraid. There there are tigers of 
the wood, and great is the fear of them that be mighty. 267, When a 

* Lit. curries made of cold weather chillies. 

t Lit. “English.” 

t This Duyd forms the first verse of a song in honour of Efishiljia, which is given 
ill the appendix. 
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man and a woman, in such plight as thou and I, go along the road ; the 
tiger of the wood seizeth the woman and eateth her. 263. Whether the 
tiger eat thee or eat thee not, he will assuredly kill thee. Why therefore 
wilt thou kill thyself because thou wouldest follow an ascetic.” 

269. The damsel began to laugh freely. 

The Queen- spake. 

“ Who sayeth these words ? and who belicveth them ? 270. What 
tiger slayeth and eateth the woman that goeth with her husband ? These 
words are but to deceive, and a pretext for thy flight. 271. Let the 
tiger of the wood devour me, I fear him not. It is better to die at the 
feet of my husband than to lead a life of perpetual disgrace. 272. Thou 
wilt be my banyan tree, and I will be thy creeper. To thy feet will I 
cling, and then whither wilt thou flee ? 273. When I was in my father’s 

house, O pious king, why didst thou not then become a 2 )ilgrim ? 274. 

Now I have become a comely woman, and worthy of thee. If thou leavest 
me and becomest an ascetic, I will surely die. 275. Let the stream of 
my youth fall down before thee. When the hairs of my head turn gray, 
then do thou turn pilgrim. 276. The branches of fair jasmines bend 
down to the ground (with age). I am now a full grown woman, and how 
long shall I retain my comeliness ? 277. How long shall I keep my 

youth, e’en though I bind it and tie it down. For continually my heart 
weepeth for my husband.” 

The bubden op her song. 

278. Thou hast wedded me, and thou art going. I weep for thee. 
Thou hast thy father, and thy brethren j but I, unhapj^y one, have none* 
I have left them all for thee, O king.” 

279. He had chosen Aduna and Paduna, and had married them. A 
blia^t^ bvahman had named her Aduna. 280. He himself had called her 
Aduna and given her maid- servants. 

Tue King spake. 

“ How can I break suejj love in my house ? 281. I will take alms 

from one door, and will go to the door of another : easily will I lose my 
Kshetri birth and my Baniya caste. 282. Where’er I shall see a 
woman like thee, my youthful lovely wife, there weeping will I lay me 
down and die. 283. Where’er I shall see a woman like my lovely 
wife. First will I address her as * mother,’ and then will I ask for alms.” 

The Queen spake. 

284. Alas, alas, my own husband, thou hast uttered a black word. 
Thou hast married me in my childhood, and thou desertest me in my 
youth.” 


E E 
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The Kino spake. 

285. “ Now also wait thou with thy hand upon thy heart. Until 1 
return after fifty years have passed away.”* 

The Queen spake. 

285. “ Lift up thy head, O king, and see a pair of juicy cocoa-nuts 
over my heart. The pair of cocoa-nuts shine forth with lustre. 287. I 
will open the nuts and put them to thy mouth, thou hast not strength in 
thy body (to pluck them). It is a fruit, which if a man refuse, he yirill 
suffer the pangs of hell four times foui*tcon times. 

The Kino spake. 

288. ‘‘ Hear me, O lady, daughter of Hari4 Chandra. When a secret 

hath been divulged, the meaning of its words become plain. 289. In 
front rideth an elephant’s malimty behind him the king. Far havo I gone, 
and (I have learned that) the great house of my pilgrimage is at a far dis- 
tance. 290. I have tasted the fruit of the cocoanut and my belly was 
not filled. In vain have I, a householder, suffered* in my servitude.” 

The Queen spake. 

291. Hear me, my king. My pleasant loved one, one petition havo 
I to make unto thee. 292. “Do not, O inous king, go to a far country. 
Give me one little child, that I may keep him in iny lap. 293. I will keep 
him and nurse him in my lap, and I will touch thee when I see my darling 
child. 294. I will place the sun-shade and staff of thy royalty over niy 
child’s head. I will be the mother of the king and will enjoy the king- 
dom.” 295. The queen spoke of a child, and the king heard her -words 
and said. 

The Kino spake. 

296. What thou dcsirest is not a cMni clidmpd plantain, that I 
may mix it with water and give it thee to eat. It is not the fruit of a tree, 
that I can pluck it, and place it in thy hands. 297. Fate hath not given 
thee a child. What can I do ? 298. I will repeat the charms of the 
gurus of old, and will become a seven months’ child within thy womb. 299. 
Thou shalt call mo ‘ sou.’ Thou shalt open the covering of thy breast, 
and shalt give mo milk.” 

The Queen spake. 

800. “ I spake to thee of a child, and thou speakest to me of milk, 
Thou art my wedded husband, how can I call thee * son.* 801. I knew 

* Lit. Died. A popular song makes Copi Chandra charge his wives with intrigu- 
ing with Khetuwd Lankes'var as a last resource for getting away. But this is not home 
out by any copy of this poem which I have seen. 
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not, O king, that there wore but a sheep* and a jackal within thj heart. 
Not one Moft of sense hast thou in thy body. 802. (Thy motW) be- 
cause she is a widow, wisheth to make her daughter-in-law a widow too. 
Even if my husband pass her house, (jealously) doth she turn her eyes 
upon him.” 

The Kihg spake. 

803. Ha ! thou daughter of a vile one ; thou hast abused my mother. 
I might have stayed a few days, but I will go to-morrow.” 304. He 
could not bear the childishness of the damsel, and so the fair king went to 
the place of audience. 305. (There was a grove) of twelve supdri trees 
and thirteen tdl trees, and in its shade sat the king’s son. 306. The 
brahmans and the relations all sat in a row, and Bir Siwh, his Bhanddri, 
gave him the accounts of the kingdom. 307. On a golden seat sat Maya- 
na with her feet on a silver stool. The Lady Mayana went to the audience 
of her good son. 308. The full cutcherry hummed with the noise of the 
crowd, and there the fair ' Mayana stood. 309. When the king saw his 
mother, he made obeisance ; as he made obeisance, he tied his cloth around 
his neck. 

Havana' spake. 

310. Long live the widow’s son. May Dharma bless him. May 
the years of his life be many as the sands of the sea. 311. 1 thought the 

widow’s son had gone to be a pilgrim ; but lo, till to-day he is here with 
his fair wife. 312. The Satya Yuga is passed, we are in the second Yuga, 
the third Yuga will come. But in the Kali Yuga sons will marry early. 
313. The Kali era is a foul era, and hath now approached. Each sitteth 
alone and enjoyeth another’s wealth, 314. Kings will no longer do jus- 
tice in their kingdom, and sons will no longer ofEer sacrifices for their 
fathers. * 315. Wives will no longer bo faithful to their husbands. Pupils 
will no longer reverence their teachers. 316. Behold, four miscreants 
went to destruction. 317. The miscreant who doth not reverence his 
teacher, him even jackals will not eat. Even crows will not touch the body 
of a Yaish^ava. 318. Let a miscreant be cast into fire and he becometh 
dust and ashes. Let him float upon the water and he becometh food for 
fishes. 819. He is buried beneath the earth and he becometh food for 
worms. No where do I see salvation for a miscreant.” 

The bubden of ueb song. 

320. “ My darling blue lotus, how canst thou become an eremite ? Men 

will say there goeth one who hath no mother.” 821. The king made up 
his mind to be a pilgrim, and at a cross-road his queen began to weep. 

* /. That your heart contamed nothing but cowardice and treachery. 
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The Queen spare. 

322. “ How canst thou wish to go to a far country f Oh wait and 
pass the charms of Mayand through an ordeal. 323. Oh put her to 
the test of burning oil. If she survive that ordeal, then shave thy head 
and go forth a pilgrim.” 324. The king heard this and hastened to the 
hall of audience. 325. He sat in the audience chamber, and could not 
make up his mind. Often and often he called for his servant Khetu, his 
younger brother. 

The IvTNa spake. 

326. My servant Khetu, take heed unto my words. Go* unto my 
mother’s palace.” 327. On hearing this, the servant did not delay. 328. 
“ Say this to Mayaiia — Thy son) would put thee to the test (of burning 
oil’).” 329. Hearing these words, Maj^ana laughed. “ This is not thy 

thought, but a conspiracy between thy wives. All the thoughts they teach 
thee, will become barren. 330. Instead of one ordeal, I will pass through 
seven, and then will the Prince leave his house.” 

The Kino spake. 

331. “ I say unto thee, Khetu, and take thou heed unto my words. 
332. Build thou up a furnace deep and wide. Strip off the three fibres of 
three cocoa-nuts, and place the bare (nuts round the furnace as supports for 
the cauldron).” 333. Khetu set a cauhlron holding sixty mans upon the 
furnace, and into the cauldron he poured cightyf onans of oil. 334. He cast 
upon the flames fuel of Ml wood, and set it blazing. Over all he placed a 
cover. 335. For seven days he ceaselessly added fuel. 336. One day, 
two days, five days passed. After seven days he lifted the cover. 337. 
“ The oil is hot, even as fire,” such words did Khetu speak unto the king. 
338. ‘‘ Thy servant was ordered to make (preparations for) the ordeal by 

oil. 339. What command hath the king of kings for his servant 

The Kino spake. 

‘‘Go and say this unto my mother. 340. ‘The ordeal by oil is 
ready before the king. The king doth summon thee ; O Mother, come 
quickly*.” 

Matana' spake. 

341. “ Do I eat at thy fathers’ hand, or at the hands of the fathers of 
the king. At thy command, what ordeal shall I pass through ?” 342. 

♦ Note the force of here, and in vv. 328 and 332. It has entirely lost any 
special meaning of its own ; and is used os a pur© expletive to add strength to an 
imperative. 

t 8ic in original. 
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These words Khetu told the king, who heard them, and became furiously 
enraged. 343. The king took his evening towel for washing his body, 
and flung it to Khetu. 344. And Khetu shook that towel, and with it 
bound tightly the lady Mayana, and cast her into the oil. 345. Even as 
the lady Mayand fell amid the oil, the flames rushed up with a roar to 
heaven. 346. Mayan& sunk into the oil up to her neck, and, as she did 
so, she took the oil into her hands and patted it into her head as if she were 
bathing. 347. Seeing calamity (approaching) the king became furiously 
enraged. He called Khetu, calling him, “ Slave, slave,” and began to 
abuse him. 348. “Lift up the cover and place it over my mother, and for 
nine days continuously, do thou add fuel to the flames.” 349. One day, 
two days, three days passed away. But Mayana concentrated herself and 
took the form of a grain of mustard. 350. After nine days, Khetu lifted 
up the cover and when he could not see the queen, he began to cry. 351. 
Thus did he say unto the king. “ Thy mother is dead, and gone to Yama’s 
abode. 352. Wherefore dost thou keep thy pdgart on thy head ? Be- 
hold (I am unclean) and the assembly of brahmans will not drink water 
at my hand.” 353. The king cried “ Mother, mother” and began to weep. 

The buhdee’ oe ms sono. 

354. “ Fate hath made me motlicrless, 0 lord of the unhappy. 

Such was written in my destiny. No longer will I see my mother.” 355. 
He took a handful of twigs in his hand and began to search amidst the oil. 

356. Once, twice and thrice ho searched. At the third time of searching 
he fished up the towel. No trace of Mayana's body was within the fire. 

357. Sixteen men took the cauldron on their shoulders, and they flung out 
the oil at a place where three roads meet. 358. With a loud roar the 
flames rose to heaven, but Mayana in her form of a mustard seed remained 
hidden in the Duh grass. 359. Suddenly Khetu began to weep, and when 
she heard the sound of his weeping, Mayana felt pity for him. 

Mayana' spake. 

- 360. “ Weep not, weep not, Khetu, my servant. Cease thy tears, I 

am Mayana. I have not been burnt within the furnace.” 361. Ho took 
up the sixty-7Wrt^ cauldron in his hand and brought it before the king. 362. 
Mayand in fact underwent seven ordeals, and passed them all. 

The Kino spake. 

363. “ Hear, 0 lady Mayana, my mother. From what siddha hast 
thou learnt thy magic arts ?” 

Mayana' spake. 

364. “ Thou askest me from what holy man I have learned my arts. 

I have learned them from Gorakh Nath himself. 365. 1 tell thee, learn 
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thou thj knowledge from Khola the Hddi.” 366. When the king heard 
the name of a Hddi, he stopped his ears with his hands. For she had 
uttered an impious word with her tongue. 

The King spake. 

307. “ A Hddi is of a vile caste. He cleanseth privies and doth not 
bathe. Shall I, a king, make obeisance to a Hadi for twenty-two dandas I 

MavakI spake. 

368. “ Hear mo, my child, speak thy words in a whisper, so that the 

Hadi may not hear. If he cursed thee, thou Avouldest die at once. 369. 
Thy subjects feed their lamps with oil and ghi : but that Hadi feedeth 
his lamp with merely Ganga Avater. 370. As many lamps as there are in 
the houses of thy subjects, so many hath that Uadi in his little hut. 371. 
In whosesoever house he eaieth, to whosesoever house he goeth, simply at 
the word of his mouth ho causeth the sea to stop its motion.** 372. The 
king sat in his audience chamber and could not make up his mind. Ke- 
peatedly he called his servant Khetu, his younger brother. 373. “ Where 

hast thou gone, my brother ? First would I eat then I would have the 
of the days of my father come to me.’* STli. Khetu heard these 
words and made no delay. He hastened towards the house. 375. 

“ I say unto thee, O reverend pandit, and 2 )ay thou heed unto my words. The 
king would see thee in his j^alace. Haste thee to the.hall of audience.** 376. 
He dressed himself in a dhuti of modest kind. Loosening out his brahma- 
nical cord, so that the threads apjieared in pairs, he jiassed it round his 
neck. 377. He took his pai)ers relating to the Almanac under his arm, 
and proceeded to the king's hall of audience. 378. The hall was full, the 
crowd gave forth a confused noise. At this time did the paiidit, the son of 
a pandit, present himself. 379. “ Incarnation of justice” he said and 

made obeisance. “ Tutelary Deity of my family** said the king making 
obeisance in return. 380. He called him “ Ileverend Brother,** and made 
him sit upon the couch. “ O reverend Sir, thou art the crest-jewel among 
prophets. 381. What day wdll the king sew for himself a beggar’s 
wallet and quilt ? What day will the king shave his head ? 382. What 

day will the great king besmear himself with ashes ? What day will the 
f)ious king pierce his two ears ? 383. What day will the pious king 

wear nought but a languti f What day will I carry a beggar’s platter in 
my hand ? 384. What day will 1 start for a far country ? Bead me 
aright, and jirophesy me this.” 385. Taking every precaution to ensure 
good luck, he produced his Almanac. Such power was there in that Alma- . 
nac that it could speak itself. 

* Thai IB to Bay, “ immediately.** Chewing p&n is such a mechanical and conti- 
nuous actiem with a liongpuri man or woman, that the phrase “to do a thing after 
eating means to do it at ouco. Cf. yy. 398, 653 and 692. 
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The Book spake. * 

886. ** On Tuesday will he sew his wallet and his quilt. On Wednes- 
day will he shave his head. 387. On Thursday will he besmear himself 
with ashes. On Friday the king shall pierce his two ears. 388. On 
Friday the king shall pierce his ears, and on Saturday shall he put on a 
langupi, 389. On Sunday the king shall take in his hand a beggar’s 
platter ; on that day the king shall set out for a far country. 390. He 
will take thee from thy home and will give thee advice and hope. For 
some days he will distress thee in the midst of the forest. Other sorrow will 
he give thee in the sandy waste. 391. Other sorrow will he give thee in thS 
city of S'rikald. He will pawn thee for food in the house of Hira the Har- 
lot. 392. The Harlot’s dress will be a linen sdrt bright as fire. Thy 
dross, O king, will be a knotted rope. 393. Unsifted rice will she give 
thee and hrinjals full of seeds. She will give thee hrinjah full of seed, and 
thou wilt burn them and eat them. A pitiless harlot is she ; thou wilt be 
forbidden oil and salt. 394. The htarlot will seek the privy, and it wilt 
be thou who wilt cleanse it. Thou shalt close thy eyes, and proffer her the 
water of her sin.* 395. Early in the morning shalt thou rise, and she 
will beat thee with a broom. Thou shalt lift up the bed of her sins, of 
countless, countless sins. 390. JBhdngi ropes will she give thee and a 
hJidngi stick and two water jars. Twelve loads shalt thou measure out 
every day.” 

The King spake. 

397. Hear, Eeverend Sir. Happiness and misery are written in our 
destiny. Methinks, ^,sec death written by the Creator in my fate. ’Tis not 
in two syllables and a half that it can be cancelled.” 398. Brother Khetu, 
where art thou gone ? First would I eatj!?dw. Then would I give the Brah- 
man a present and bid him good speed.” 399. He gave him a present 
and bade him speed. “ Make present the barber of my father’s tithe.” 400. 
He wont to the ndpit and called him^to the king, saying “ Brother, fetch 
thy razors and come.” 401. The hall was full. The crowd gave forth 
a confused noise. At this time did the barber, the son of a barber, present 
himself. 402. Even as the pious king saw the barber, he descended from 
his thronet ; and as ho did, the thcatrum of the temple, and other walled 
buildings fell to the ground. 403. The forest trees, and the shrubs, the 
very leaves of the trees began to weep. The forest deer bent their heads 

* Not a literal translation. 

t Tho word used is “ A pdt in Rangpur is tho term used for one of those 

solid blocks of masonry found here and there in tlie district. !^ngs of the olden days 
are said to have sat upon them, and there to have dispensed justice. One of them, 
however, fEar4^ Chandra Bdjdr Pdf, sec fig. 3), is almost certainly a tomb. 
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and wept. 404. At the ghdt of the Ohdtwdl there were twenty-two 
kdhans* of ships, and they all wept. Twenty-two Mhans of ships wept 
and twenty-three Mhans of boatmen, and amongst them VisVes'var the 
boatman also wept. 405. The deer-park wept and the children’s summer- 
house. Even the school of harlots wept. 406. The Ti^iyd Manjar wept 
within its cage. And nine ludis\ of dogs wept as they were hunting. 407. 
The hospital and the toshd-Jchdna wept at intervals. Water-houses, sum- 
mer-houses and cow-houses t (?) wept in countless number. 408. In the 
elephant stalls, the elephants wept. In the stables, the horses wept. In 
the throne-room, all the dresses were wet with tears. 409. A hundred 
cows wept, throv;ing their tails round the king’s neck §; and nine hud is of 
dogs wept at his feet. 410. A hundred queens rolled upon the earth and 
wept, Aduna and Paduna clasped his feet and wept. 

AnijyA' Axn Paduna' spake. 

411. “ Alas, alas, my husband, my wealth. Thou art deserting me. 

Who now will protect me, and bring me gin and rice to eat ?” 412. The 

king’s mother wept with tears falling from her eyes, and they brought a jar 
of Gangd water. 413. They brought a leaf of a Newaij tree, and they 
poured water on him from a golden cup. 414. As they poured water 
on the head of the king, the royal throne quaked. 415. The barber 
grasped his razor and gazed around. But he received no order to shave 
the king. 

Matana' spake. 

416. ‘‘ 0 barber, towards whom art thou looking ? Scorn not thou 

to shave the head of my darling. Diamonds will I give thee and mounted 
work ; pearls will I give thee as a token. 417. Shave ofE all his hair, 
leave only one crown-lock. If thou shavest it off, thereby wilt thou lose 
thy quilt and wallet.” 418. He took his razor in his hand and for a hun- 
dred days the king’s hair fell upon earth. It became a hairy Ganga and 
began to flow away. 419. Maya na •uttered “ Tudu, TadiC'* with a terrible 
cry, and sixteen hundred Munis came down on hearing it. 420. In his 
chariot of flowers descended Gorakh the Vidyadhara. On a flail came 
riding Narada, best of munis. 421. On the back of Vasoyar descended the 
mighty Bholanath. On bow and arrow came down Rdma and Lakshmana. 
422. In different directions descended the five Panda va brothers. There 

* A Icdhm = 16 pans of 20 gandas or 1280. 

t A hu4i = 5 gaff,da8 or twenty. 

t The meaning of gokula hero is unknown to every one whom I have consulted. 

{ I know of no othor flight of poetry equal to this in the wholu poem. I have 
tried hard to persuade myself that the translation is incorrect ; but in vain. Tho 
words aro too plain to admit of any other meaning. 
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« IB no counting the number of Siddhas^ with their 6im*ci«t. 4M, 
H£4i his face with the dust of cow-dung fuel ; and seeing danger at 
hand; Mayand began to weep. 

The BHBDElf OP HEB BONG. 

4,24. ** The apple of his mother’s eyes. Alas, my child ! Who took my 
own away ?” 425. They snatched the razor from the hands of the ndpif, 
and gave it into the hand of the ear-cutter. 426. Even as the ear-outter 
took the razor in his hand, ho cried J^dm, £dm** and cut both the ears of 
the king. 427. They fastened to the king's ear an ear-ring of crj^kal. 
They clothed him in a cloth covered with holy symbols. 428. Five Yaish- 
navas came and dressed the king in a langufL A languti with a string did 
they put upon him. 429. They placed round his neck a Bdma rosary. 
They put into his hand a gourd-platter. 430. A torn quilt, a torn langiA^ 
th a tom (heart at) departure. All the followers of Chaitanya were col- 
lected near the door. 431. Holy Chaitanya and Nityananda, also Hadlid, 
Sitd, and the High Priest of the Vaishnavas sang the Holy Lay. 432. The 
king’s son began to weep, and cried for alms. His servant Khetu^ave him 
alms : elephants, horses, his royal stafE and umbrella. Those alms he placed 
with reverence at the feet of his gum. 

The Gubu spake. 

433. Depart, depart, 0 king, I give to thee a boon. Thou shalt go 
to the three corners of the earth, but shalt not go to Yama’s dwelling- 
place.” 434. As the king turned his head to one side, all the heavenly 
Munis returned to heaven. 435. Mayana bathed herself in five lotas of 
water, and glad in heart she entered into her own homo. 436. In a mo- 
ment, she cooked a dish of rice and fifty curries. She touched it, and placed 
it in a golden dish. 437. She filled a golden vessel with water. “ Eat, 
eat my darling. Happy and light of heart, go thou on thy pilgrimage.” 438. 
When he saw the rice in a (golden) plate, he struck his forehead his 
hand; and wept. 

The Kino spake. 

439. ‘‘ When I was lord of my kingdom, O my mother, then did I 
eat rice in many a golden dish, 440. Now I am a beggar, not worth a 
single kdori. 1 cannot eat from a golden plate.” 441. He took a plau^ 
tain leaf and cut it. Thereon he placed a little rice. 442. He took the 
shell of a broken gourd and from it he drank a little water. 443. He 
washed his face and hands with water. Then what did he do ? He uttered 
the words “ S'ri Krishna” and ate the food. 444. One mouthful, tv^o 

* Lit. at a sti-oko. 


P P 
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mouthfuls, five mouthfuls ho ate. Then he looked towards the water, which ' 
was trickling out of the broken gourd. 445. He put his face to the earth 
and sipped up the water, and as he did so Devi’s brother SW* came over 
his destiny. 446. S'ani and Ketu took up their abode in the king’s heart. 
And all his body became defiled. 447. Then Mayand wept in pitiftd ac- 
cents. 

The bttbdek of heb sono. 

448. ** My son is all my fortune. Who will make us meet again. 
419f Thou art going to a far country. Thou wilt dwell in the house of 
a strange woman. First the householder will eat and then he will think 
of thee. 450. When thou seest an Atita or a Vaislmava do not thou 
despise him. With thy head touching the ground reverence thou him who 
wcareth a rosary. 451. When thou shalt see the mustard plant scanty, 
and the dul) grass thin \ then wilt thou know that thou art in a far coun- 
try.” 

The Kino spake. 

452.^ ** If I see a flower, I will not pluck it. If I see a bird, I will 
not fling a stone at it. 453. If I see another’s wife, I will not smile at 
her. First I will call her mother, then will I ask for alms.” 454. She 
put sixteen "kalians of kaoris in his wallet. ** See that thou tellest not 
thy guru about these kaoris*^ 455. “ In dust and ashes will I spend the 
money. Following the Hddi wilj I go to Yama’s abode.” 

456. The hundred queens went to Khetu. But Adund and Fadund 
went to their own palace. 457. In that palace, there were guards in twelve 
places, and thirteen thdnds. No Atita or Vaishnava was allowed to enter 
that house. 458. And e’en as the two damsels entered their dwelling-place, 
the doors of virtue shut themselves without keys. 459. They set them- 
selves to play at dice in silence. 

The Qtteen spake. • 

460. “ What day the dice will fall from my hands in disorder, I shall 
know that that day my husband is dead.” 

461. The burden of the kingdom remained in the lap of Mayand, 
the king’s mother. And the Hddi and the king started for a city in a far 
country. 462. One kroi^ two kroi, five kro& he went. And the king’s feet 
were cut and covered with blood. 

The bubden op his sono. 

463. “ Alas ! Fate, sitting in a lovely place, hath written misery on 
my destiny.” 464. One day, two days, seven days passed. Night and 

* S'ani and Ketu of course mean ill-luck. If, however, by “ Devf ’ is meant 
Durga, she is certainly not S'ani’s sister. 
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. day he journeyed on. 465. So the king loft his home and went to ano« 
ther country, and the Hd^i said, Glory to fate. This is the fruit of my 
destiny.*' 

The Ha'pi spjlICB!. 

466. A proud word did the king speak concerning mo. Verily, in 
a short space, I will bring him into trouble.” 467. “ Tu^u^ Tudu^^ cried 
he, with a terrible voice ; and in the atmosphere that wondrous Hd^i creat- 
ed a forest. 468. They passed through a small forest, and came to a 
great one. The spittle in the king’s mouth was dried up, nor cou]^ he 
speak. 469. In the vacant atmosphere the Hddi went along. While the 
king toiled slowly along, thrusting i\iQjangal aside with his hands. 470. 
Prickles pierced him and thorns pierced him. His blood poured forth in 
streams. He could not travel further, and (in despair) the king struck his 
forehead with his hand. 

• The ntrnnEiv of hts soxa. 

471. To whom shall I tell my woes. Even my guru hath become 
pitiless.” 472. More pangs ho gave the king. He took him through a 
sandy waste. At the king’s tears the Hddi’s heart was touched, and he 
created a pleasant £[adamba tree upon the road. 473. The king went to 
a place deep (under the foliage) by the foot of the tree, and sleep came 
upon him in handfuls, 

The King spake. 

474. “ What with ploughing through water, and what with plough- 

ing through sand, I have undergone great hardships. Place thy left thigh 
upon the ground, that 1 may rest awhile. 475. The Hd^i laid his left 
thigh upon the ground, and the king rested his head upon it and fell asleep. 
476. The Ha^i cried Tudu, Tudu'" with a loud voice, and summoned an 
hundred Yamas. 

• The Ha'di spake. 

477. " Hear, O ye Yamas, take heed unto my words. Build ye a 
road from hence to Daryapur, seven cubits broad and chest high.” 478. 
The Yamas heard his words, nor did they delay. They departed to build' 
the road. 479. From thence to Daryapur they built the road, seven 
cubits broad and chest high. 480. “ JlanumdrC'* he cried with a loud 

voice, and made them plant trees at intervals along the road. 481. He 
smote the king with a slap like a thunderbolt, and crying “ Guru, Guru” 
the king arose, weeping. 

• The Ha'pi spake. 

482. I have built a road with great labour. Give me twelve 
that I may buy happiness and enjoy myself. 483. I would buy and eat 
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twelve hAoTU worth of g&fiQ& : then will I take thee on to Ghd^epur.” 484. 
When the pious king heard these words, he closed his ears, and cried ** Bdm, 
E4in.’' 

The Eino spake. 

485. I know nought of such a thing, 0 father guru. He who 
goeth with such a transgressor, will surely die. 486. Nay, nay, there is 
no need of binding me. Instead of twelve Morta take twelve MhanSf and 
return unto thy house.” 487. The Hadi was in contemplation and sud* 
denly started. 488. He went into contemplation and gazed about, and in 
his contemplation his eyes fell upon the sixteen Mhana in the king’s wallet. 

The Ha'di spake. 

489. His mother cxcelleth me in charms. She hath put sixteen 
Mhana of Morta in his wallet.” 490. He cried ” Ihidu^ Tudu^' with a 
loud voice, and took the sixteen Mhana of kdorta, and flew iip into the sky. 
491. He created two stones weighing half a man each, and put them into 
the wallet. And the pious king took his hhdt and began to eat. 492. 
** Give me, give me the Morta,'* he began to coax. But aftei sajring so 
twice or thrice, he became angry. 493. The king opened the wallet 
and became amazed. Wonderful thing ! No Morta were within the 
wallet. 


The BTiitDEN OF nis soya. 

4P4. Why do my eyes dance in my head ? I know not what is writ- 
ten in my fate. 495. Why, why, O father guru, hast thou wrongfully 
given up pity ? In my wallet there are no Morta, Give me, unhappy one, 
in pawn for the Moria I have promised.” 496. Immediately the HacU 
called his mother-earth to witness. “ I call thee to witness, that he himself 
hath offered himself in pawn. ’Tis not the Harji^who hath given him.” 

497. He put the pious king in his wallet, and took him to the city of Dar- 
yapur. 

The Ha'di spake. 

498. A man for pawn, a man f(»r pawn. Take him, O mother, thou 
seller of milk. I would pawn him for twelve kdojria, 1 wish to get twelve 
Jedoria to eat gdnjd*' 


The GowXniyf spake. 

499. See, see, we would see what kind of pupil this is of thine.” 

500. He pulled the king out by one hand, and the king arose radiant in 
person. 
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Ths GowXxjirf spake. 

601. ** I perceive that he is of beautiful form and accustomed to eat 
royal food.* Can su^ as he eat in the house of a Gk)wdlini P 602. fill 
up my milk-pail with money, and fill up thy wallet again. Leave my quar- 
ter of the town, and go thou elsewhere.” 603. He seized the king by the 
hand, and wandered about amongst the shop lanes. 504. ** A man for 
pawn, a man for pawn, 0 mother, thou seller of crushed rice” and as soon 
as the crushed rice-seller saw the king, she upset her stall of crushed riee. 
505. She clasped him round the waist, saying, I die (of love for thee)” ; 
and with* great difficulty the king separated himself from her. 506. A 
man for pawn, a man for pawn, O mother, thou seller of turmeric. A man 
for pawn, a man for pawn, O mother, thou seller of sdg. 507. A man 
for pawn, a man for pawn, O mother, thou seller of vetch. A man for 
pawn, a man for pawn, O mother, thou seller of pease.” 508. And as 
soon as the seller of pease saw the king, she immediately called her own 
husband her father. 509. She u^^set her stall ; she caught the king by the 
waist exclaiming “ I die.” 510. The crushed rice-seller arose and said to 
the pease-seller You get away. Lot go the waist of the king. I first 
cauglit hold of him.” 511. They both caught him by the waist and began 
to pull ; and of a sudden the king began to weep. 512. The Ha^i felt 
pity at the tears of the king, and called on Indra with a loud cry. 513. 
With great noise, hail began to fall in the lazdr. And they let go the 
king’s waist, and every one went to her house. 511. “ Don’t stop up the 

door, don’t stop up the door, O sister, seller of i:)ease. Don’t you see that 
I’ll catch my death out here in the wet” ? 515. And when the seller of 
pease heard that word, she made a great fuss, and left the door free for ' 
passengers. 516. The Iladi took the pestle for pounding pease, and with 
it began to pound the king. 517. He cut the king’s nose, and his hair, 
and made proclamation by beat of drum. He put his hand upon the king’s 
neck, and pushed him out from that bazar, 518. He left that locality, 
and went to Vijaya the ploughman, and stopped befoi'e him. 519. “ A 
man for pawn, a man for pawn, O house of a halmV'^ ^ 520. ” Out- 

wardly t he is of comely form. How can he eat in the house of a plough- 
man P 521. Fit for him is the house of Hi{A the harlot ; but how wilt 
thou go within her house ? 522. She hath hung a pair of drums by her 
door, and if the king of any quarter come to her abode, 628. And if 
he strike the drum one blow, she will demand a thousand rupees at the 
door.” 524. Vijaya went away with them, and showed them the harlot’s 
house. 525. He took down the stick and smote the drum, and by its 
sound his arrival was made known in the house of the harlot. 626. She 
• Lit. “ a king over his hMV' t Lit, over tho vessel. 
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began to call to her maid-servant. The king of what country has now 
come P Allow him to enter, and fan him with a cMmara,^^ 527. The 
maid-servant heard her, nor did she delay, but went into the presence of the 
Hddi. 

The Maid-sebvant spake. 

628. “ Why, Reverend Sir, hast thou come so far a distance P Why 
hast thou left thy throne, to lie upon the earth P” 

The Ha'pi spake. 

629. “ It is not bamboo oil vessels, nor hazdr cups that I carry in my 
wallet. Herein have 1 a pupil. 630. I would pawn him for twelve 
Mprts, to buy gdnjd that I may eat. 631. Will Hira, the harlot, take him 
in pledge ?” 

The Maid-seevaot spake. 

“ Let me see, let mo see what sort of pupil he is.” 632. He pulled 
him forth by one hand, and the king arose radiant in person. 

The burden op her sono. 

633. On seeing his beauty, my eyes run with tears.” 634. The 
maid-servant told the harlot what she had heard. “ The king is more 
beautiful in his feet than thou art in thy face. 635. The king for 
whom thou hast been ofEering sacrifices these twelve years ; him thou hast 
found at thy very door.” 636. On hearing this, the harlot did not delay, 
but went before the king. 

The Ha'pi spake. 

637. “ Hear, oh harlot, what I have to say unto thee. A good pupil 
is this whom I would pledge with thee. 538. I would pledge him for 
twelve kdoris, that with them I may buy gdnjd 639. On hear- 
ing this, the harlot did not delay, but sent to the hazdr for a sdtid banker. 

640. She collected the paper and pens and counted out twelve Jcdoris. 

641. In a clear voice, the Hadi told the banker to write, and he wrote the 
year, the date, and the word S*ri on the paper. 642. He wrote the name 
of Hira, the harlot, on the paper and also the twelve hdorts, 643. He wrote 
the name of Dharma dh the p^er, and threw the pen to the Hd^i. 644. And 
when that mighty Ha^i took the pen in his hand, he uttered the words ‘‘ Ram, 
Ram” and made his signature. 645. She counted out the twelve Jcdorie 
and gave them to the Hd^i, who on his part made over the king to the . 
harlot.' 646. And from the day that the Ha^i the deed into the 
harlot’s hand, the king lay pawned with her. 647. The Muni Hd^i 
tightly tied up the passions of the king and nuide him neither a woman nor 
a man. 548. When Hird, the harlot, turned ^er head to one side, he 
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buried the twelve Moris in the earth. 549. And when the pidns king 
turned his face away, he turned himself into a golden pumpkin and went 
to the regions of Fdt&la. 650, Beneath fourteen fathoms of water he 
took his magic seat, and for twelve years he stayed there in contemplation. 
551. When the king turned round again, and could no longer see his Gum, 
he began to weep. 


The Hablot spake. 

652. 0 king, why dost thou weep ? For thy sake I have been 

doing penance these twelve years. 653. Where art thou gone, my maid- 
servant ? Bring me pan to eat* and then bathe the king, and make hina 
put on all the radiancy he can.** 554. The maid-servant brought the 
king after bathing him. The harlot well knew how to spread a bed. 555. 
Over a coarse mat she spread fine mats as high as the chest, and over all 
she laid an indra-hamlah\ 556. She made ready cloves, nutmegs and 
camphor for eating : so much, that there would be no counting the number 
of times the king would spit. 557. As soon as the pious king entered 
into the room, she took him in her lap, and sat him on the bed, and offered 
him a vessel oipdn. 558. Eat a khiliX oipan^ and eat a single betel- 
nut, 0 king. Lift up thy head and gaze upon this luckless harlot.*’ 559. 
The king was pleased in his heart wh^ he saw the cloves, nutmegs and 
camphor, and at one time she gave him four or five hhilis. 560. Once, 
twice, and thrice he bruised the kJiili in his fingers, and then the warning 
of his mother came into his remembrance. 561. Thou art going to a 
far country. Thou wilt dwell in the house of a strange woman. First the^ 
householder will eat, and then he will think of thee. 562. When thou 
secst an Atita or a Vaishnava do not thou despise him. With thy head 
touching the ground, reverence thou him who weareth a rosary, 563. If 
thou seest a fiower, thou shalt not pluck it. If thou seest a bird, thou shalt 
not break its eggs. 564. If thou seest another’s wife, thou shalt not 
smile at her. 565. When thou shalt see the mustard plant scanty, and 
the duh grass thin, then wilt thou know that thou art in a far country.” 
566. When the words of liis mother came into his mind, the king cried, 
“ Ham, Ham,” and flung the khili of pan away. 567. Thereupon the 
harlot became angry, Why, 0 king of kings, dost thou not eat the pdn ? 
For thy sake I have been doing penance these twelve years.” 568. 
She took five khilis in her own hand, and put them in tho pious king’s 
mouth, but he cast them out, saying ** 569. As the king moved 

• See note to v. 373. 

t A kind of blanket. 

X See note to v. 63. 
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from place to place and sat down, the harlot followed him and sat close 
up to his body. 570. She began to scatter white and red sandal- wood over 
his body, but the king began to call her Mother, mother”, and she replied 
” My heart doth not let me, O king, be called ‘ mother* by thee.” 671. 
The harlot placed the king’s hand upon her heart, but he called her mother, 
and asked her to suckle him. 572. Once, twice, and thrice the king 
became angered. He even three or four times abused the harlot. 

The bfuden op his sono. 

673. “ I tell thee the words of thy heart. Unholy is such love. 

Vainly hast thou lit thy wax candle, and passed a waking night. I am 
blessed by Eama ; and Kubuja was not (loved by Krishna) as Eadha was. 
674. A harlot hath no loveliness wdthin her, her beauty is nought but 
copious locks of hair. She is but a gift fit for a barber, like the dhattMrd* 
flower. 575. I see a harlot’s dealings to bo like a ferry-boat. Men pay 
ledorta at the landing-stage, and pass over. 576. I see thee, O harlot, 
to be like trafiic in things of no value. Thy beauty is like that of a dark 
well. Low caste liddia and doms as well as brahmans, bathe (to wash 
off the defilement) after touching thee.” 577. For four watches, the 
harlot argued, but still the pious king addressed her as “ Mother.” 578. 
Once, twice, and thrice did the harlot become angry, at last she kicked the 
pious king off the bedstead. 51^. She called for her maid-servant, who 
turned the king out with her hand on his neck. 580. The harlot’s dress 
was a linen adri bright as fire ; but the king’s became a knotted rope. 
581. Unsifted rice and brinjals full of seeds she gave him ; brinjals 
full of seeds, and he burned them, and made chutney of them. A 
pitiless harlot was she ; she forbade him salt and oil. 582. In the cold 
^ month of Magh, she gave him an old tattered ad/ri^ and a goat hut 
to live in. 583. JBMngi ropes she gave him, and a lihdngi stick, and 
two water-jars. Twelve loads of water did he measure out the livelong 
day. 584. If one amongst the twelve was not supplied, in payment for 
it seven men would beat him. 585. He took hhdngi ropes and a hhdngi 
stick and two vessels of water ; and he went to fill them at the Karatoyd 
river. 586. One, two, or three loads he filled. The whole day the 
Mahardija was carrying the twelve loads. 587. Seven vile men seized 
the king and laid him on his back and then the harlot would put on her feet 
golden pattens. 588. Hira, the harlot, after bathing would laugh glee- 
fully, and proudly stand upon the king’s chest. 589. After bathing her 
body, she shone with excessive brilliancy, and she took off her wet clothes, 
and put on a dry linen adri, 590. The wet clothes she would wring 
out over the king’s face. At midday the king would cover his face and 
* Fair to look upon, but has nl^scent. 
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weep. She then would seize him by the neck and thrust him out. 591* 
What with to-day and what with to-morrow twelve years passed. 692. He 
tobk hhdngi ropes and a hh6ngi stick and two water- jars, and went to draw 
water at the river Kardtoyd. 693. On the bank of the river, the king 
became giddy and fell into the river. Alas ! 1 heard not the words of 
Adund and Padund, and have lost my life through attending to the voice of 
an old mother.” 

694. Even as the pious king mentioned the names of the damsels, 
the dice fell from their hands in disarray. And lamentably they began to 
weep. 595. Twelve years have passed and my husband doth not let 
his voice be heard, and now the thirteenth year has come. 596. To-day 
why have the dice fallen in disorder P Of a surety my husband is dead 
and gone.” 

The buedetv or hee sono. 

697. “ My love, how may 1 go forth ? To-morrow at dawn and in a 
lonely place will I tell thee the tale of my woes. He j^layeth his pipe in 
Vrindavana : and my heart saith unto me, let mo go and see Krishna.” 
698, The two sisters went out to the theatrum of the temple in tears. 
And a jay and a parrot from their cage heard them weeping. 

The Jay spa^cb. 

, 699. “O parrot, my elder brother, let us see why our mother 

weepeth.” 600. They united their strength and burst the bars of their 
cage, and through the broken walls they flew away. 601. After resting* 
for a moment on the straw of the thatch, they each alighted on the arm of 
the damsels. “ Why, why, mother, art thou crying in the theatrum ?” 
602. Ths damsel said, “ Listen to me, ye two dear birds. Your father ' 
should have returned according to his agreement after twelve years. It is 
now the thirteenth year and he hath not come. 603. Why did the dice fall 
in disorder from our hands ? Of a surety I believe that your father is dead 
and gone.” 601. “ Mother, let us two loose. We will search where our 

father is.” 605. “ Speed ye, speed ye, my pretty children, to a far country, 
and find out where your father is.” 606. The birds made obeisance at the 
feet of their mistress, and flew away in a southern direction. 607. For 
seven days the birds flew, but found no trace of the king. 608. On the 
banks of the river there were a banyan and a pippal tree, and the birds flew 
and rested on a branch of the banyan tree. 609. The birds flew from the 
western branch to the eastern branch, and underneath them passed the 
king bearing his burden. 610. lie descended into the water and cleansed 
his teeth, and over his head^the birds began to hover. 

* Lit. Scratching. 


a 
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The bibbs spake. 

611. " Art thou the king Gopi Chandra ? We two brothers have 
come for news of thee.” 612. He stretched forth his arm, and the two 
birds settled down upon it. 613. The eyes of the king flowed with affec- 
tion, as he commenced the tale of his woes. 614. He plucked the leaves 
of some wild plants (that grew by), and with his teeth he mended a reed 
pen. 615. He cut his left thigh with his little finger, and wrote a letter 
with the blood. All his woes he wrote within it. 616. “ If thou art a 
good mother, thou wilt rescue me. If thou art a bad mother, thou wilt 
leave fne in sin.” “ This letter give ye to your grandmother.” 617. The 
birds made obeisance to the king and flew off to Mayand’s abode. 618. 
They made a hole in the roof and threw in the letter “ See, see, oh Gran- 
dam, see if thy head’* is in this ? 619. If thou art a good mother thou 

wilt rescue him.” 620. She opened the envelope and began to read: and 
lamentably the birds began to weep. 

The bubdek op heb sono. 

621. ” My son left me in the morning. I fear that he hath died in 

the flerce heat of the sun.” 622. Mayana went into contemplation and 
gazed around, and her eyes fell upon the Hadi sitting beneath fourteen 
fathoms of water. 623. She brought into play her magic art called 
hharupd (or cutting), and she cut away the Kami’s seat of contemplation 
and himself. 624. He began to float away through the cold sea ; but 
Mayana seized him by the hair and pulled him on land. 625. She struck 
him a slap forcible as a thunderbolt ; and the Hadi who was still in con- 
templation got up with a start. 626. In his contemplation the Hddi 
gazed around, and his eyes fell upon Mayana. 627. “ 0 sister, I am going 

to the king. I will first rescue thy son, and then will I eat my gdnjd. 

Mayana' spake. 

628. If I find that my son hath learned only a few charms, I will 
burn thee, O Hddi, to ashes, and send thee to Yama’s house.” 629. .The 
Hadi started, and arrived at the gJidf where the king was sitting. 630. 
As soon as the king saw the Hadi*s face, he laid down the two water-jars 
and broke them. 631. He divided his hair in the middle and fell at the 
feet of the Hddi. 632. Thereupon the Hadi put him into his wallet and 
carried him off to the harlot’s house. 633. When ho arrived there, he 
uttered a loud cry, and the whole city began to quake with a rumbling 
noise. 634. . The harlot said to her maid- servant Daughter, see who it 
be. If it be a beggar, send him away.” 635. The maid-servant hastened 
to the door and when she saw the Hadi she returned to her mistress. 636. 

* i. if this coucerncth thee. 
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She said unto the harlot, It is not an Atita, but the 
I^ka.” 637. When the harlot beard this, what did she do P She went 
inside the house and hid herself. 638. The harlot said to herself ** I am 
hidden.” But the mighty saw her by his power of contemplation, and. 
grasped his staff. 639. I tell thee my staff, and pay thou heed unto my 
words. Bind Hira, the harlot, and bring her forth. ” 640. The staff received 
one order as if it were a thousand, and with a roar it entered the harlot’s 
house. 641. It thrust the harlot forth, and then the H&dl took up the 
twelve Moris* 642. The harlot brought forth the deed executed twelve 
years ago, and he counted into her hands the twelve Moris, 643. She gave 
the deed into his hand, and the Hadi said, Bam, Ram,” as he tore it up. 
644. The Had! brought a cauldron of Ganges water,.and seven vile men seized 
the harlot and throw her on her back. 645. He put on the king’s foot 
pattens weighing twenty-two maunds, and stood the king upon the harlot’s 
breast. 646. As ho swayed upon her in mounting, he crushed the har- 
lot’s thirty-two ribs into small pieces. 647. As soon as the spnni- 

kled water on the king’s head, saying “ Earn, Ram,” all his sin was put 
away from him. 648. After bathing his body, he shone with excessive 
brightness, and he took off his wet clothes and put on a dry linen dhufi. 

The Ha'di spake. 

649. O prince, pay heed unto my words. For twelve years the 
harlot hath done penance in her bouse. Do thou fulfil to some extent 
her desires. 650. Go forth, 0 Hira the harlot, I give to thee a boon. 
Become a bat within the kingdom.” 651. The Muni’s word was not 
spoken in vain : she.became a bat, and liew up to heaven. 652. He caught 
hold of the harlot in his left hand, and divided her into two parts. 653. ^ 
The forepart flow up to heaven, but he cast the rear-part into the sea. 
654. As she fell into the sea she cried dohdiJ^ 

The HA'pi spake. 

665. “Go forth, 0 Hira, thou harlot, I give to thee a boon. Be- 
come a minnow, and dwell within the water. 650. Go forth, go forth, 

0 Ch&p4.i, thou maid-servant, 1 give to thee a boon. Become a harlot, 
and live within the kingdom. 657. In thy youth earn thy living out 
of the' work of thy caste ; ai}d in thy old age, take s^pdik for thy husband. 
He will beat thee and kick thee and break thy thirty-two ribs. 658. Gk) 
forth, 0 wealth of Hir4, I give to thee a boon. Come into the town of 
Kholah&th and be a petty hazdrm^e of tiles.” 669. He utterly destroyed 
Bird’s house, and then took the king away to teach him magic arts. 
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The Ha'pi spake. 

660. “ I say unto thee, O king, and take thou heed unto my words. 
Go thou into the market and beg for alms. Let us sit together, as guru 
and disciple, in the town of PardA” 

The Kihg spake. 

661. I am a king’s son, andhave become a Brahm&ch&ri. How can 
I beg ?■ I know not how to do it.” 662. So the Hd^i gave him three or 
four directions, and the king took a platter in his hand and went to beg. 

The Ha'pi spake. 

663. “ Victory to fate, this is the fruit of my works. I have in my 
house a pupil, beautiful in every limb. He will drive the daughters-in- 
law and the daughters of the householders mad. 664. He changed him- 
self into Nengadi the Kotiodl and went about fastening the door bars in 
every house. 665. He is bending forward entreating for alms, and they 
are setting the dogs at him. He will not get any alms, and will return 
to the Hddi.” 666. The king went about begging, but the Hadi cried 
out with a loud voice. 667. And from heaven there came down at his 
call five damsels, who placed five dishes of food before him. 668. He 
ate his own share, and put aside that of the king with care, and in it he 
})ut two and a half times sixteen scores of charms. 669. Ho mixed it 
with spittle and phlegm, and added to it the juice of refined**^ sugar. Sail 
seeds, held seeds and dtird seeds he added to the mess. 670. Meanwhile 
the pious king went about crying for alms. 671. He bent forward 
entreating for alms, and they set dogs at him. He was unsuccessful in his 
quest, and returned to the presence of the Hadi. 

The Ktxo spake. 

672. “ O guru, the people of thy country I have seen to be pitiless 
and stony-hearted. They gave neither alms nor charity, and set the dogs 
at me.” 

The Ha'pi spake. 

673. ** Thou hast not obtained alms. It mattereth not, my son. 
Accept the leavings of my food. I met a pious woman on the road. 674. 
She gave me a little rice. 1 have eaten my share, and carefully put 
some aside for thee.” 675. With tottering steps the king drew near the 
food. And when he saw it he struck his forehead with his hand. 676. 
A rice which my dogs would turn aside from ; such have I, a king, come to 
cat. 677. ** Tudu, Tudu^'' said the Hd^i with a great voice ; and the 
king felt an-hungered as if he had fasted for twelve years. 678. He took 

* Lit. covered. 
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his first mouthful with expressions of disgust, but it came to his tastQ like 
sweet ambrosia. 679. When again he put forth his hand to take a 
mouthful, he snatched at it, thrusting aside the Hd^i’s hand, and took two 
and a haK mouthfuls at once. And therefrom he learnt two and a half 
times sixteeen scores of charms. 680. By his charms in his meditation 
he bound up bis top-knot as a woman ties it, and embraced the mother of 
Ood& Yama. 681. By his charms, in -his meditation, he tied up his top- 
knot as a man ties it, and lamed Goda Yama himself. 682. The 
uttered the words “ I'udu, Tudu'' with a loud voice and thereupon the 
affairs of his home came in the king’s remembrance. 

The Kisa spake. 

683. Give me leave, 0 guru, and let me journey forth in the hark 
of virtue. Travelling in a chariot of light, would I see my wife and home, 
and then return to thee.” 684 He placed his staff in the hands of the 
king, who thereupon fell at the feet of the Hddi. 685. The king carried 
the stick over ^his shoulder (although it Wigghed) eighty maunds ; and 
started off for his own home. 686. The mighty Hagli laughed aloud, and 
the king left him and started on his journey. 687. He reached his palace, 
and cried “ Tudu, Tudu" with a roar like a lion. The damsels were asleep 
but now awoke. 688. Without being struck, the gongs at the gate 
sounded ; and without fire being applied, milk and rice began to boil. 689. 
In all the little lazdrs the lamps began to blaze. The king began to float 
in a sea of delight.'* 690. A swarm of bees flew up around his head. 
The king saw the delights of holy Yrindavana before his eyes. And all 
pregnant women gave birth to their offsprings. 

The Queen spake. 

The bubden op hee sono. 

691. “ A pilgrim hath come, and standeth in my door. ,692. 
Where is the maid-servant. I would first eat and then (would 

I enquire) whence the pilgrim hath come, and dismiss him.” 693. The 
maid-servant made ready alms. 694. " Take alms, 0 reverend pilgrim, 

1 am the maid of a householder, and would return within the house.” 

The King spake. 

695. I am a pilgrim from the south ; I call myself a Brahmdchdri. I 
cannot take alms from the humble hands of a maid-servant. 696. If 
a lady give me alms, then this pilgrim’s son can take it.” 

t See nolo to v. 373. 


* Lit. coldnoBB. 
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The maid-sehtakt spake. 

697. Wait awhile, 0 pilgrim, thou who sittest and heggest shame- 
lessly. Long will it be before thou obtainest alms, even though thou criest 
for them.” 698. The maid-servant went weeping to the damsel. “ Ho 
is a pilgrim from the south, and calleth himself Brahmdchari. 699. He 
taketh not alms from the hands of a maid-servant, but saith, ^ Let the 
ladies give me alms.’ ” 700. When the two damsels heard this they took 
alms and arose. Behold, without a key the door opened of itself. 701. 
Adund and Paduna went out with the alms. Take alms, take alms, 0 
reveyend pilgrim. We are the daughters-in-law of a householder, and 
would return within the house.” 

The Ktetg spake. 

702. “ I am a pilgrim from the east. My name is Brahmdchdri. I 

cannot take alms from the hand of a woman. 703. If the umbrella* 
that shadeth thy head can give me alms, then can this pilgrim’s son ac- 
cept them.” 704. The ladies pointed out the ring upon bis finger. “ We 
see a woman’s ring upon fliy hand. 705. Thou art the umbrella of my 
head. Thou art a pilgrim, and I am a pilgrim, pupils of one guru.” 

The Kino spake. y 

706. “ One evening I stopped at a house, and they gave to a man 
\hakari haldi dal and dui rice. 707. He ate it greedily, and was 
attacked with cholera and died. 708. First one man took somethingf 
oft his body, and then another ; and as my share they gave me these two 
rings.” 

The Queen spake. 

709. “ Where is my maid-servant ? First will she eat pdn.X Then 
shall she cut the rope which ties the elephant. 710. If this be my 
husband, he will recognize him. If he be a pilgrim from the south, he will 
trample him to death.” 711. She cut the elephant’s rope, and the ele- 
phant came from a distance. 712. While yet afar off he made obeisance 
to the king. And when he approached, he lifted him on to his shoulder with 
his trunk. 713. The elephant awaited awhile and stood steady, that the 
damsels might approach. 714. The king descended from the back of the 
elephant, and the damsels took him by the hand and led him within the 
house. Amid laughter and jokes, they began to speak familiarly with him. 

* e., tby husband. 

t So explained to mo. It moans litorally, ** First one gave a blow, and then 
enothoT gave the last blow.” 

X See note to v. 373. 
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The Qhe^^n* spake. 

716. How hath the Guru taught thee magic arts P Let us see how 
tffi>u wilt approach thy mother.” 716. He changed himself into a golden 
bee, and flew to his mother’s palace. 717. He appeared in Mayan&’s house, 
and, uttering a loud cry, made her spinning-wheel fly up into the air. 718. 
But Mayan& also was skilled in charms, and with a jump she seized the 
spinning-wheel by its head. 

Mayaea' spake. 

719. Come, come my son, the darling of an unhappy one.” 720. 
The king divided his hair and fell at the feet of his mother. 721. He 
sent for Mathu the barber. He began to clear off his vow,* and the 
Brahmans came, and collected materials for sacrifice. 722. The king be- 
gan to perform the celebration of the office of sankirttam and gave away 
the contents of seven bams in charity. 723.t He himself crossed the 
Yaitara^ion the tail of a cow, and his ancestors crossed (the river of life) 
into paradise. 724. Mayana bathed herself with five lotas of water, and 
laughing returned quickly j; into the house. 725. After cooking a dish 
of rice and fifty difEerent curries, she cleaned three (brass plates) with 
tamarind juice. 726. Mayand. summoned the Ha^i with a loud voice, and 
he immediately came and stood before her. 277. The first plate she gave 
to the Hadi. The second she took herself, and the third she gave to the 
king. 728. After washing their hands and mouth, what did they do ? 
They uttered the holy name of Krishna, and, beginning their meal, ate one, 
two, and five mouthfuls each. 729. After eating and drinking, their hearts 
were glad, and they washed their mouths with water from a golden 
vessel. 730. Then the Hadi, who came from paradise, placed his feet on 
the head of the king, and returned to his own place. 731. They cleaned 
the king’s throne ; and Hanuman took the staff and umbi'ella of royalty, and 
marched about ; and the throne -elephant approached dressed in his trap- 
pings. 732. The king clothed himself magnificently, and the elephant 
mounted him on his shoulders by his trunk. 733. He took the king to 
the throne, accompanied by the music of drums and trumpets ; and bowed 
himself down before it, and with his trunk placed him upon the seat. 734. 
Then the king immediately fixed the land revenue at one and a half scores 
of kdoris^ (as it had been in old days) and ever since reigned happily within 
his kingdom. 

* By cutting his nails and hair which ho had allowed to grow, 
t This is most essentially a ** SaUja yuger kaihd** What doea it mean P 
X lit. At a bound. 
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APP^ftlDIX. 

The following are the lines referred to in the note to verse 264. I 
give them as an example of the very peculiar nature of the dialect. It is 
difficult, and requires a very literal translation, which I give. 

The word for “ fresh butter’* appears in two forms, — ^irfir and ; 

and it is worth Ating how the latter has remained almost unchanged from 
the time of the Aitareya Brdhrmna.* 

wiTiTc ^ I 

\ WT II 

’I# V ^1!^ I 

^mw I 

w H 

^ II 

^r'5 i 

nfisMt «nr(^ mi ^ II 

fwm^ ^ irifii i . 

iff^ ^ II 
m'sf gig ^#t w i 

fmtiK mm II 

0 the pipe of S'yam (Krishna). My mind whirls, my eyes continually 
run with tears. The mother said “ 0 Yadu, how art thou sleeping on the 
deep bed of flowers in the north ?” Hearing the mother’s voice, Yadu sat 
up ; he could not open his eyes, and began to rub them. Yadu goes to bathe ; 
Yasdda remains in the house, and divides out this rice-milk and fresh 
butter. 

After finishing his bath, he goes towards the house — his mother gives 
him a grand throne to sit upon ; being pleased, Yadu eats the milk, and the 
fresh butter. 

After eating the milk and fresh butter, Yadu’s mind becomes satisfied ; 
and he washes his mouth with water in a grand golden pot. 

• Ait. Br. I. 3. II 

f vtW = U II t H 
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The Lohaniti translated from the Burmese Baraphrase. — By Libttt. 

C. Temple, B. S. C., Qffjy. Wing Officer^ 1st Qoorhhas. 

iNTEOLtrCTIOH*. 

There is probably no book so universally known to the Burmese as the 
Lokeniti, pronounced in Burmese Lawkanidi. It is read in all schools of 
any standing whether they belong to the Government or to enterprising 
Hpongyis or Priests. It has been copied into hundreds of palm-leaf MSS 
with more or less accuracy according to the learning of the various scribes, 
and about five years ago the Eoman Catholic Missionaries published it at 
Bassein in Burmese and Pali, and soon afterwards the Government itself 
published an edition of it in Burmese and Pali in an issue of 10,000 copies. 
The book is as its title signifies a collection of Proverbs or Maxims on sub- 
jects of every day life, and as it now stsinds, is not I think of any great 
antiquity. It has a diemi-reli^ious character which it bears in common 
with many Buddhist works of a similar nature, and seems to belong to a 
series of books of Proverbs, though of very differ ent dates to it, which are 
known respectively to the Burmese as the Dammanldi, Yazanldi, and Law- 
kanidi, i, e., Books of Proverbs concerning the Law and Religion (“ the 
Law’* having much the same signification to a Buddhist as it had to the 
Jews of the Bible), the King and Common Life. These titles are in P&li 
respectively Dhammaniti, Eajaniti and Lokaniti. 

I was never able in Burmah to find out much about the history of this 
book which is professedly merely a collection of passages from older reli- 
gions works, although I have personally and through the kindness of several 
friends made many enquiries from the Burmese Sayas or learned men. 
According to one account, it was written originally (date unknown) in 
Sanskrit ( ? Pali) by the PongnU (Brahman) Saniiekgyaw (Burmese name) 
and paraphrased into Burmese in 1196 Burmese Era (= 1826 A. D.) by 
the Hp6ngyi U P6k of the Mahd Oung Myo Bong San Ok Kyoung (the 
Great Brickbuilt Monastery in the Sacred Place) at Ava. This U P6k’s 
name as priest was Sek-k^n-da-bi, to which the king of Ava added the 
titles of Thiri Thdddamma-daza, Maha Damma-ydza Guru, (= Sanskrit, 
Sri Saddharmadhaja, Maha Dharmaraja Guru) or the True Teacher of th^ 
Law, the Great High Priest, Master of the Law. Again one of my cor- 
respondents writes that the author was a priest “ with no very extraordina- 
ry knowledge of P&li” who either collected the maxims from old books or 
what is more probable collected some of them and added others of his own 
oomposition. This opinion is corroborated by the unequal merit of the 
original P&li verses, and by the many grammattcsOi and other errors obserrar 

H H 
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lie in them even upon a superfioialUtoxammation. Lastly in one of the 
MSS. in the Bassein District there is a preface partly in Burmese and 
partly in P&li, according to the usual custom, which was forwarded to mo. 
This contains much the same information as the account above given, and 
is almost identical with what is given as the last or 165th sloka of the 
Government printed edition of the Lawkanidi, a rendering of which will be 
found at the end of tho following translation of the whole work. From 
these sources of information it is difficult to tell whether the book was 
compiled or only revised by the Hpdngyi Sekkandabi, but I think the latter 
is probably the correct assumption. 

The Lokaniti is divided into seven khandas or chapters, each contain- 
ing a series .of proverbs on the subject of the chapters. These subjects are 
(1) the Wise, (2) the Good, (3) the Wicked and Foolish, (4) Friendship, 
(5) Women, (6) Kings, (7) Miscellaneous Subjects. In the first of these 
chapters, and in fact throughout the whole work, there is a strong religious 
element, but they contain at the same time many spicy bits of shrewd 
worldly wisdom, while the quaintness of tljp simileif with which the pro- 
verbs abound should I think of themselves attract attention. 

In reading the rendering of this book it must bo borne in mind that it 
is a Buddhist work, and that such words and expressions as ^ the truth,*’ 
“the Law,” “God,” “angels,” “the world to come” and so on, have a 
Buddhist and not a Christian signification. However, it bears so strong a 
resemblance to our own “ Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, King of 
Israel,” that I thought it advisable to translate it into Biblical language, 
deeming that the Buddhist mode of religious thought would be more forci- 
bly brought before English readers by that than by any other mode. 

Lastly, when making the following translation in 1875, I had the assis- 
tance of Moung Shwe Tha, a well-known “ Munshi” of Bangoon. 

THE BOOK OF THE PEOVERBS OF COMMON LIFE. 

Qlory he to him that is blessed, that is holy, that is the Author of all 

Truth* 

CHAfTEB I. 

1. Making my obeisance to God,t the Law, and the Assembly of the 
Perfect, I have written in one book, called the Book of the Proverbs of 

« This is the usual heading of Buddhist books. In Fftli it runs as follows : “ Ka- 
mo tassa bhagavato arahato samxnd Sambuddhassa.” 

t Or Buddha or the All Wise. • 

Or to tho Three Precious Things. The “ Throo Precious Things” aro (in Pdli) 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, which are translated by Childers in his Ehoddaka 
r&tha as Buddha, the Law, and tho Church. 
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Common Life, many things from out offmany holy books ; which things 
I have briefly set forth in the language of the Scriptures.* 

2. The Book of Proverbs that speaketh of divers matters is unto man 
as an heart ;f as father and mother, as a teacher, as a friend ; therefore he 
that knoweth this book is as one that hath seen and heard much and be- 
Cometh excellent and wise. 

3. He that is idle from whence shall he obtain knowledge P He that 
is without knowledge, from whence shall he obtain riches ? He that is 
without riches, from whence shall he obtain friends ? He that is without 
friends, from whence shall he obtain happiness P He that is without happi- 
ness, how shall he do well ? He that hath not done well, how shall he at- 
tain unto the perfect state PJ 

4. There is no wealth like unto knowledge, for thieves cannot steal it : 
in this world knowledge is a friend and leadcth unto happiness in the world 
to come.§ 

6 . Think not the wisdom that seeth and heareth a little thing, and 
ponder this in thy mind. It is a drop of water that falling often times on 
an ant-hill fillcth it.|| 

6 . Think it not a small thing to be learned in thy books or with thy 
hands : if thpu Icam well but one of these only thou canst live. 

7. Not every mountain hath precious stones ; not every elephant hath 
a charm not every forest hath the sandal-wood ; not every place hath a 
wise man.** 

8. Surely he that is searching after knowledge should go with much 
yearning to the place where he heareth the wise man is that is filled with 
knowledge. 

9. By degrees wisdom is learnt : by degrees riches are gotten : by 

* Or Pali Langnago or Magadhi Language. The F41i language is literally the 
language of the Scriptures.** Tho following is from Childers* account of the P&li 
language— The true or geographical name of tho Pali language is MAgadhl, 
< Magadhese language’, or Magadhabhds^ language of the Magadha people.*’ The 
word pdli in Sanskrit means “ lino, row, series” and by the South Buddhists is extend- 
ed to moan the series of books which form the text of tho Buddhist^ Scriptures. 
Thence it comes to mean the text of the Scriptures as opposed to the commentaries, 
and at last any text or even portion of a text of either Scriptures or commentaries., 
Fdlibhdsd therefore means “ the language of the texte” which is of course equivalent to 
saying Mdgadhi language.*” Childers* P41i Diet. Preface, footnote. 

t Or solid thing, or pith, or core, or best part. 

{ Or the night of perfect rest, or niry&na, or ndgbtin. 

{ Or life to follow. 

II Or hill of white ants. 

IT Or charm against danger. 

«* Or a wise man of great fame, or a wise man of the Council of the King. 
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degrees he climbeth that climbeth a mountain ; by degrees desire is appeas* 
ed : by degrees anger cometh : by degrees are these five things. 

10. The knowledge of seeing and bearing : the knowledge of the sta- 
tutes* : the knowledge of reckoning : the knowledge of carpentry ; the 
knowledge of the Books of Proverbs : the knowledge of healing by charms : 
the knowledge of music : the knowledge of throwing : the knowledge of 
shooting with the bow : the knowledge of the ancient writings :t the 
knowledge of medicine : the knowledge of jesting ; the knowledge of the 
stars : J the knowledge of juggling : the knowledge of the Book of Words : § 
the knowledge of the arts of messengers : the knowledge of the ways of 
speech : II the knowledge of charms : these arc the eighteen kinds of know- 
ledge. 

11. In the world if none askoth aught of the wise man he is like a 
drum that is not beaten ; if any asketh aught of him then his wisdom 
fioweth forth as the rain : but the ignorant man whether any asketh aught 
or asketh not alway talketh much. 

12. In the world the knowledge that is only in the books, ^ or the 
riches in the hand of another, when thou hast cause to use them, then the 
knowledge that is only in the books thou canst not call knowledge nor the 
riches in the hand of another riches. 

13. In the world by the stalk of the water-lily thou shouldest know 
the water whether it be deep or shallow : by his deeds and the manner of 
his speech thou shouldest know a man whether he be base-born or of high 
birth : by his words thou shouldest know a man whether he be wise or a 
fool : by the green herb and the parched thou shouldest know the land 
whether it be rich or poor. 

14. In the world he that hath a little knowledge thinketh that little 
knowledge much and is proud : wherefore is it thus ? A young frog that 
hath not seen the sea thinketh the well wherein he dwelleth to be a great 
water. 

15. In the world if a man gather not knowledge in his first age : if 
he gather not riches in his second ago ; if he keep not the law in his third 
age : how ^hall he begin these things in his fourth age P 

16. My beloved children, learn knowledge and wisdom : wherefore are 
ye idle ? My beloved children, Icam knowledge and wisdom every day. 
He that hath not knowledge and wisdom becometh the servant of another 
and rightly unto him that hath knowledge and wisdom is homage paid in 
the world. 

17. In the world the mother is an enemy to her children, likewise the 
father is an enemy to his children ; wherefore is it so P In th8 time of their 

* DazpmathSit. § Or S&nch&n. 

t Or Purinas. || Or Th^da. 

X Or Vedas. Iff Or on the palm-leaves. 
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youth they make them not to learn knowledge : therefore their place is not 
in the midst of the assembly, as the place of the bittern* is not in the*^ 
midst of tho wild-duck. Because they make them not to learn knowledge 
are they called their 'enemies. 

18. Doth any sharpen the thorn that groweth in the valley P my 
son,t it becometh sharp of itself. My 8on,t hath any given his keen eyes 
to tho deer ? my son,t they are keen of themselves. Doth any give the 
sweet smell to the lily that is in the mud ? My 8on,t the smell is sweet of 
itself. Doth any teach his good manners to the child of high birth ? My 
son,t he must teach them to himself. 

19. The betel-nut that is without lime hath an ill-savour : he that 
hath not riches hath an ill-savour when he putteth him on ornaments : that 
which is eaten without salt hath an ill-savour : he that hath not knowledge 
hath an ill- savour when he writeth a book. J 

20. He that listeneth and mtirketh carefully with his might becometh 
filled full of knowledge. By learning knowledge incrcaseth : from the 
knowledge that is learnt cometh understanding. § He that hath under- 
standing of that he should know hath happiness ever with him. || 

21. In tho world both unto the ox and to tho man is the appetite and 
lust and sleep, but learning is unto the man alone ; wherefore if thou fall 
short of learning thou becomest as the ox. 

22. In the world there is no friend like knowledge : there is no ene^^ 
my like disease : there is no lover like unto thyself : there is no strength 
like unto fate. 

23. In the world the place of the duck is not in the midst of tho 
crows : neither is the place of the lion in the midst of the oxen ; neither 
the place of the horse in the midst of the asses ; nor the place of the wise 
man in the midst of fools. 

24. Surely though the ignorant man sit at the feet of the wise all his 
days he knoweth not the law : wherefore is it so ? It is even as the ladle 
knoweth not the taste of the pottage. 

25. Surely he that is wise if ho sit at tho feet of the wise even for a 
moment, quickly will he know the law : ■ wherefore is it so ? It is even as 
the tongue knoweth the taste of the pottage. 

26. Tho strong man goeth not to tho battle if he be not armed ; like- 
wise the wise man speaketh not but according to the scriptures ; even as 
tho merchant that goeth on a journey afar goeth not without companions ; 
nor journeyeth any anywhither by himself.^ 

27. In the world, if he lose his wealth, if there bo sorrow in his mind, 

« Or paddy-bird. § Or tho moonings aro known. 

t Or Sir, or my masters. II Or booroth happiness. 

% Or sacred verse. H Or without companions. 
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if there be evil in his house, if any deceive him, if any mock him ; the wise 
man telleth not of these things. 

28. In the world he that knoweth what he should say whatsoever 
happeneth ; that knoweth whom ho should love ; that knoweth how ho be 
angry : the same is called a wise man. 

29. He that would cat of good things without money ; he that would 
fight without strength ; he that would dispute without knowledge : these 
are like unto madmen. 

30. Going often times unto the house of another, not being called ; 
disputing often times with another, not being questioned ; being proud of 
his own conceit : these three things are a sign of the mean man. 

31. He that is not comely babbleth much : so he that hath a little 
wisdom showeth it publicly : so the pot that is not filled vdth water trou- 
bleth the water so the cow that giveth not milk kicketh. 

32. The young frog Avhen he sitteth him downf thinketh. Now am I 
a lion, but when the crow snatcheth him up he coaxeth him saying. Friend, 
friend : likewise the fool that hath no wisdom thinketh himself wise, but 
when the wise man asketh him a question, then he speaketh unto him kind- 
ly saying, My lord, my lord. 

33. Because the young frog sitteth in the like manner, shalt thou say, 
It is a lion ? because the pig grunteth in the like manner shalt thou say, 
It is a leopard ? because the cat hath the like colour and form shalt thou 
say, It is a tiger ? because their form appeareth the same in thine eyes 
shalt thou say. All wise men are equal in knowledge ? 

34. No ruler is satisfied with his wealth ; so also is no wise man satis- 
fied with the good word : as the eye is not surfeited by looking on the 
beloved, nor the sea surfeited with water. 

35. It is not right that he fail in wisdom and learning that hath 
come to a full age, if he be of them that are noble. It is even as the acacia 
flower;!: that hath no smell. 

36. In the world though a man be base-born he becometh a minister 
of the king j though a man be a fool’s son he becometh wise ; though a 
man be the son of him that hath no riches his wealth becometh abundant : 
therefore be ye not scoffers of men. 

37. Whoso learneth much by his yearning after knowledge cannot 
interpret that which he hath learnt, as the dumb cannot tell that which ho 
hath seen in his dreams. 

88. The potter striketh not the pot to break it, but that it may be- 

* Or troublcth the water by shaking, 
t Or sitteth on his haunches as a lion. 
t Or agati flower or the beautiful acacia flower. 
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come goodly ; so the teacher beatetb not the scholar to make him misera. 
ble, but that be may increase in knowledge and wisdom be beatetb him. 

89. If any bind the flower of the periwinkle tree in the leaf of the 
butea tree, then to him it is not the flower of the periwinkle tree only "that 
bath a sweet smell, for the leaf of the butea tree likewise smelletb sweetly : 
therefore it bebovctb to follow both the wise man and them that cleave to 
him. Here endotb the book concerning them that are wise. 

Chapteb it. 

1. Be ye companions with the righteous and keep ye company with 
the upright : the upright man knowing the law of the just becometb excel- 
lent and is not wicked. 

2. Forsake the company of the wicked, but cleave unto the righteous 
for be is worthy of companionship. Work righteousness day and night, 
remembering alway that all things change continually.* 

3. The fruit of the water fig tree when it is ripe without is red, hut 
within it is altogether full of flies ; as it is with these so is it with the 
heart of the wicked. 

4. The fruit of the jacaf tree when it is ripe without seemeth cover- 
ed with thorns, but within it is full of sweetness : as it is with these even 
so is it with the heart of the righteous. 

6. In the world the sandaLwood though it be dcadj; loseth not the 
sweet smell ; neither loseth the elephant his comeliness in the eyes of men 
on the place of battle ; nor the sugar-cane his sweetness in the mill : even 
so he that is wise and good forsaketh not the law though he become poor 
and wretched. 

6. That which is called a lion though he be an-hungered eateth not 
of any green 'thing ; that which is called a lion though ho become lean 
eateth not of the flesh of the elephant : for being noble he keepeth the law 
of the noble. § So he that is born. noble though he become poor doeth not 
that which is not noble. 

7. In the world the sandal- wood || is sweet, and sweeter than the 
sandal- wood is the moon \ but sweeter than sandal- wood and moon is the 
righteous word of a righteous man. 

8. Let not the words of the righteous transgress even for a moment, 
saying. Behold ! the sun that hath rays innumerable riseth in the West : 
Myinmo^ boweth his head : or the fires of hell are cold, or the lily flow- 
ereth on the mountain-top. 

* Or that the state of life changoth continually. 

t Or jack-fruit tree. 

% Or dried up. 

{ Or guordeth his nobility. 

II Or almug tree. 

IT Or Mount Myin-mo or Mount Meru. 
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0. The cool shade of a tree is sweet ; and sweeter than the shadow of 
the tree is the shadow of thy family, thy father and thy mother ; and 
sweeter than this is the shadow of the learned ; and sweeter yet than this, 
is the shadow of the king : but very much more sweet is the sweetness of 
the law, that is called the shadow of the good God. 

10. As the humble-bee desireth the flower, so loveth the righteous to 
be of good report : as the fly hankereth after all manner of rottenness, so 
longeth the wicked man after sin. 

' 11. He that hath a wicked mother speaketh wickedness, and the son 

of a wicked father worketh wickedness : but if his father and his mother 
be both of them wicked, then both that which he saith and that which he 
doth becometh evil. 

12. He that hath an excellent mother speaketh righteously, and the 
son of a good father worketh righteousness : if his father and his mother 
be both of them good then all that he saith and all that he doth becometh 
excellent. 

13. There is need of the brave man in the place of battle : there is 
need of the skilful word in the time of wrath : the friend is wanted in the 
time of eating : or if there be any trouble before thee, then there is need of 
the wise man. 

14. When one dog sceth another he showeth his teeth that he may 
oppress him : in the like manner Avhen the wicked man seeth one that is 
righteous he vexeth him that ho may cause him hurt. 

15. In the beginning the foolish man of himself docth not that which 
he hath to do, neither maketh he another man to do it : then docth it care- 
lessly in haste and sorroweth afterward. 

16. In the world he that turneth away wrath is not troubled even 
for a little, and God, beside other good men, praiseth him that is grateful. 
It behoveth every one to be patient of the angry word, and him that is 
thus patient God, beside other good men, praiseth, saying, Behold ! this 
man is good. 

17. In the world he is miserable that must live in a narrow place full 
of uncleanness ; and more miserable than he is he that must live among his 
enemies that love him not ; but yet more than he is he miserable that must 
live amid the ungrateful. 

18. Teach them continually that thou shouldest teach, and keep them 
alway from evil-doing. Is not this the good word ? Let him that is in- 
structed love the upright man that instructeth him, but let him not love the 
unjust man that is wicked. 

19. Honour him that is greater than thou and thou shalt be reward- 
ed : keep thou the brave separate one from the other and thou shalt con- 
quer ; make thou a little present to him that is lesser than thou and thou 
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shalt win him : be thou diligent and thou shalb overcome him that is thine 
equal. 

20. In the world not every one telleth of the poison, saying, This is 
poison ; but of the goods of the priest they tell, saying, Truly this is poi- 
son : for the poison slayeth but once, but as for the goods of the priest 
they kill for ever. 

21. By his swiftness is known the goodness of the horse : by the 
weight of his burden the goodness of the ox : by the much milk she giveth 
the goodness of the cow : and the wisdom of the wise man by the wisdom 
of his speech. 

22. The riches of the just though they ho little are like unto the 
water that is in the well, for they are a place of refuge unto all ; but the 
riches of the unjust though they be great arc like unto the waters of the 
sea, for in them is no place of refuge neither for them that bathe nor for 
them that drink. 

23. The rivers drink not of their own water, neither eat the trees of 
their own fruit, nor fall the rains in every place : likewise are the riches 
of the just man only for an help unto others. 

24. Desire ye not that which ye should not desire, neither think 
ye that which ye should not think ; but meditate ye carefully on the things 
that are,* loving not to make your time profitless. 

25. Without endeavour it cometh and wdth endeavour it cometh not. 
Is not this word true ? For the possession of riches cometh neither unto 
man nor unto woman according to their endeavour. 

26. Whosoever loveth the wdeked : whosoever loveth not the righte- 
ous : whosoever loveth only the law of the unjust : by these things shall 
ho be destroyed. Thus shall it be with him. Here endeth the book con- 
cerning them that are good. 


Chapteb III. 

1. ^ove not the wicked man greatly : it is as the pot thou bearest 
on thy head that is not full of water and maketh a noise. 

2. The snake hath an evil temper and likewise hath the wicked man 
an evil temper, but the temper of the wicked man is more evil than the 
temper of the snake ; for the temper of the snake is quieted by' the charm, 
but how shall ye cure the temper of the wicked man ? 

3. When the foolish man knoweth his own foolishness, then, though 
he be foolish, shall he be called wise ; but when the foolish man thinketh 
himself to be wise though he be still foolish, then shall they say of him, 
Verily this is a fool. 


♦ Or of nature. 
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4. Whatsoever evil the foolish man doeth, it profiteth him not ; and 
though he thinketh it to be even as honey, whensoever his evil deed pros- 
pereth then doth misery fall upon him. 

5. The foolish man when he hath strength in his body becometh 
wicked and strivoth after the goods of another by force : the foolish man 
that hath little wisdom when his body is destroyed goeth down into hell. 

6. In the house it is the rat that maketh mischief : in the forest it is 
the monkey : among the birds it is the crow, and among men it is the teach- 
er of false doctrines.* 

7. The night soemeth long to the wakeful man : the way seemeth 
long unto him that journeyeth : likewise his life seemoth long to the foolish 
man that knoweth not the righteous law. 

8. The man that hath an evil mind seeth the fault of another though 
it be only as a sesamum seed : but though his own fault bo as a cocoanut, 
he seeth it not. 

9. If thou wouldest be wise show not thy fault unto another, but 
strive to learn his fault. Wherefore should this be so ? Hide thy faults 
as the turtle draweth in his head and his members, but mark well the faults 
of others. 

10. When the foolish man praiseth the wise, it is called chiding, but 
if the wise man praiseth the wise, then is it called praise indeed. 

11. Make a present and thou shalt win the covetous ; bow down be- 
fore him and thou shalt win the haughty : follow after himf and thou 
shalt win the foolish': speak the truth and thou shalt win the wise. Here 
endeth the book concerning them that are wicked and foolish. 


Chapteb IV. 

1. If a stranger work for thine advantage then is he as thy brother, 
and if thy brother work not for thine advantage then is ho as a stranger : so 
the sickness that is part of thce;^ is not for thy profit, but theanedicine 
that cometh from the desert § profiteth thee greatly. 

2. He that speaketh slightingly behind thy back, but speaketh kind- 
ly to thy face ; shun thou him as a friend that hath such an heart, as the 
bee avoideth the poison that is in the pot. 

3. If thy riches decrease thy friends cast thee off ; likewise desert 
thee thy wife, thy children, and thy brethren ; only will they shelter them 
under thy riches : wherefore in the world thy greatest friend is thy wealth. 

4. In the world thou canst only know thy servant if he be good or 
bad when thou usest him : so only canst thou know thy brethren in the 

* Or Pdngntl or the Brahmin. t within thy body, 
t Or obey his will. § Or forest. 
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time of danger : so canst thou know thy friends when thy riches are few : 
so canst thou know thy wife when thy wealth is fled, 

6. Whosoever increaseth thy prosperity call him thy friend : whoso- 
ever giveth thee food call him thy father and thy brother : whosoever loveth 
thee him also call thy friend : and whosoever being happy maketh thee 
happy call thy wife. 

6. Make not a great friend of thine enemy, neither make close ac- 
quaintance with thy friend, for when they are angry they will discover thy 
faults. 

7. Whosoever hath once quarrelled with his friend if he wish to be 
one with him again, he must pursue him unto death,* as the mare doth 
that is with young. 

8. So long as thy desire be not fulfilled bear thine enemy on thy 
shoulder ; but when the time of the fulfilment of thy desire cometh, then 
destroy thou him as thou wouldest break the pot thou earnest against the 
rock. 

9. That which remains of thy debt : tliJit which remains of the fire ; 
those also that remain of thine enemies often times increase again : there- 
fore leave thou none remaining. 

10. Whosoever hath a face as fair as the water-lily : whoso speech is 
sweet as the sandal-wood, and whose mind is as the poison that slayeth 
quickly : put not thy trust in such an one. 

11. Trust not the master that is rough : still less put thy trust in 
the master that is quick to anger : still less in him that praiseth not : still 
less in him that is an oppressor. 

12. Keep the thing that is horned fifty cubits from thee : keep the 
horse one hundred cubits from thee : keep the elephant that hath tusks 
one thousand cubits from thee : keep the bad man from thee altogether. 

13. An evil abode ; a wicked husband ; a wicked people ; a wicked 
friend ; a wicked wife ; a bad servant : these must bo kept afar off. 

14 Whatsoever friend cometh forward when thou art oppressed with 
sickness ; when thou art an-hungered ; when thou losest thy wealth ; when 
thou art in the hands of thine enemy ; when thou art before the king ; 
when thou art in the place of sepulture ; only such a friend canst thou call 
a friend indeed. 

15. Whosoever speaketh fair words hath many friends, but the harsh 
man hath but few. Seest thou not here the parable of the sun and the 
moon ? Here endeth the book concerning friendship. 

* Or the kingdom of death. 
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Chaptbe V. 

1. The beauty of the black cuckoo is his voice ; the beauty of a 
woman is her love for her husband : the beauty of the uncomely is their 
knowledge, and the beauty of the priest is his long-suffering. 

2. The wealth of a woman lieth in her beauty : of a man in his know- 
ledge : of a priest in his well-doing : of a king in the strength of his 
armies. 

eS. A priest is comely if he be lean, as a four-footed beast is comely 
when he is fat : so a man becometh comely when he is wise and a woman 
when she hath an husband. 

4. Be the harper never so good, if he j)lay not on the harp for five 
days only his skill is fled ; be the archer never so skilful if he shoot not 
with the bow for seven days his cunning deserteth him : so the honour of 
a A^ife if she be a month separate from her husband is destroyed, and the 
disciple is lost if he be but half a month from his master. 

5. The buffalo rejoiceth when he is in the mud, and the red duck 
when he is in the lake : so the woman rejoiceth when she hath an husband, 
and the priest when he doth according to the law. 

6. Thou mayest praise the corn* after thou hast eaten of it, so thou 
mayest praise thy wife when she is become old : so likewise thou mayest 
praise the army when it returneth home after the enemy is conquered, and 
thy grain after thou hast stored it in thy barns. 

7. The woman th^t hath been 2)ut away from two or three husbands ; 
the scholar that bath learned in two or three scliools ; and the bird that 
hath escaped twice or thrice from the net knoweth well the way thereof. 

8. Tame the wicked by bejitiug : tame the bad husband by fii*m 
words : tame the bad wife by keeping away the money from her, and tho 
greedy man by making him an-hungered. 

9. The night that hath no moon is not good to look upon ; nor the 
sea that hath no waves ; nor the lake that is without wild-ducks ; nor the 
damsel that is without an husband. 

10. It is the husband that should bring the riches, and it is tho wife 
that should keep them. Is not this saying true P For it is the man that 
should be the leader of the womanf as the needle is of the thread. 

. 11. Every river is crooked : every forest is full of fire- wood : every 
woman when she is in a quiet place doeth evil. 

12. The woman that is a disputer ; that is envious and a backbiter ; 
that is covetous of whatsoever she secth ; that cooketh much and eateth of 
it \ that eateth before her husband \ that goeth abroad to other’s houses ; 

• Or tho rice. 

t Or bo j;he beginner or the original cause. 
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her husband should put her away though she hath borne him an hundred 
children. 

13. The woman that delighteth in her husband when he eateth and 
when he adorneth himself, and as a mother correcteth that which is wrong ; 
that is much ashamed as a sister when she seeth that which is not 
decent or that which should be hidden ; that is respectful as a slave before 
her husband when he hath business ; that obtaineth a companion to consult 
in the time of trouble ; that giveth joy in the hour of sleep ; that is clever 
to make herself comely ; that is patient in the time of anger : that woman 
he that is wise calleth excellent, and when she is dead she is counted 
among the angels.^ 

14;. The maiden whose flesh is as the colour of gold ; that hath eyes 
black as the hart’s ; whose waist is small and whose loins are broad ; whose 
leg tapereth as an elephant’s trunk ; whose hair untied curleth at the tips ; 
whose teeth are level ; that hath a deep navel ; that is pleasing in her car- 
riaget : thou shouldest wed such an one even if she be of low birth. 

15. The eighth month J is the most excellent among the seasons ; so 
the most beautiful is the best among women ; even so the eldest is the most 
excellent among sons and the Noith among the four quarters. 

16. The woman that in each lifc§ desireth steadfastly to become a 
man must bear herself towards her husband respectfully, even as the wife 
of the chief of the Spirits |1 bearcth herself respectfully to him. 

17. Whatsoever man in each life^ desireth steadfastly to become a 
man goeth not near the wife of another, as he that would wash his feet 
shunneth the mud. 

18. If he that hath become old take to wife a young girl, whose 
breasts are small as the fruit of the fig-tree, not being able to deal with her 
according to her desire, then she doeth him an in jury.* * * § ** Believe her not if 
she saith she knoweth her old husband only : wherefore being wedded to a 
young wife he shall come to ruin by reason of her. Here endeth the book 
concerning women. 

* Or goeth to the country of the spirits or of the Nats. 

t Or habits. 

J Or November. 

§ Or in each state of life. 

II Or Nats. 

H Or in each state of life. 

** Or speaketh evil of him behind his back. 
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Chapteb VI. 

1. A king slecpeth but one watch of the night : a wise man sleepeth 
but two ; but he that is wedded sleepeth for three and the beggar sleepeth 
all night.* 

2. In whatsoever place there is none that is rich ; no wise man that 
seeth and heareth much ; no king ; no river ; and likewise none to heal : 
in the place where are not these five remain not even for a day. 

3. In whatsoever place there is none to love, none to desire, none that 
is friendly, none to teach wisdom and learning : remain not in that place 
even for a day. 

4. In the world the house is desolate wherein are no children and the 
kingdom desolate* that hath no king : so the mouth of him that hath no 
wisdom is dumbf and all is desolation to him that is poor. 

5. In the world he that would be rich becometh a trader : he that 
would be learned serveth him that is wise : he that would have sons mar- 
ricth a young wife : and he that would be a ruler doeth the desire of the 
king. 

6. The priest that is not content cometh to ruin, as a lord of the 
world, if he be satisfied, cometh to destruction : so an harlot is ruined if 
she become modest, or she that is pure if she lose her modesty. 

7. The strength of a bird is as the heavens : the strength of a fish is 
as the sea : even as the strength of a king is as a weak man and the strength 
of a child is a cry. 

8. Long-suffering, wakefulness, industry, almsgiving, mercy, pru- 
dence : these six things arc the glory of kings, of rulers, and of parents. 
This is the glory they desire that are good. 

9. In the world kings command but once ; priests and tcachersj 
speak but once ; prophets § teach but once: and after their manner doeth (( 
the good man that is worthy to be loved. 

10. In the world the idle man is evil if he be married, so is the priest 
evil if he keep no guard over his body or his mouth or his heart : likewise 
is the king evil that doeth aught without thinking of it, and the wise man 
that is wrathful if his wrath escape him. 

11. In whatsoever place there are many great men^ each desiring to 
be called a wise man and longing to bo the chief of all : the work of those 
men cometh to nought. 

• Or for four watches. 

t Or quiet or desolate. 

X Or Brahmans or Fongnas. 

i Or saints or gods and the holy. 

{1 Or foUoweth their teaching or doeth the law of thoir meaning. 

% Or chiefs. 
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12. Every king should of himself know his revenues whether they 
be less or more, and his provisions if they be enough or not : of himself he 
should know his servants if they do not their business ; that he that is 
worthy of disgrace may be disgraced, and he that is worthy of greatness may 
be made greater. 

13. In the world turn thy back toward the sun and thy belly to 
the fire, pay respect with thy whole body to the great man,* * * § and by wis- 
dom find a way to the world to eome.f 

14. In the world touch neither fire, nor water, nor a woman, nor a 
fool, nor a snake, nor a prince, but pass them by or instantly they will take 
away thy life. 

15. In the world if any hath a bad wife, hath rude servants and evil- 
minded, hath a snake in his house : verily he shall die. ^ 

16. In the world by teaching wisdom to him that is very foolish, by 
living with a very wicked wife, by keeping company with the unjust shalt 
thou become loss even though thou art a wise man. 

17. In the world if the son do an evil deed thou sayest. His mother 
doeth it : likewise if the disciple work evil thou sayest, The master doeth 
it : so if the people do wrong thou shalt say, It is the king that hath 
done this ; and if the king himself do evil then shalt thou say. This is the 
work of the High Priest. J 

18. By his kindness § a king should conquer him that is wrathful and ' 
proud, and him that is dishonest by his honest}^ : oven as he overcometh the 
sour man by a lu'eseiit and by his truthfulness the liar. 

19. In the world the rude man is tamed by a gift and by a gift 
cometh every good thing ; for he that bringeth gifts and fair words gaineth 
respect from another because he payeth it. 

20. Gifts and offerings bring || love in the world, as a sour mind 
bringeth^ hate : so also gifts and offerings bring || many followers even as 
a sour mind bringcth^[ loneliness. 

21. In the world thou canst conquer the enemy thou desirest to con- 
quer, if he use not his advantage when it is great, for then thou becomest 
his equal : it is as thou makest a rope of grass and with it bindest an ele- 
phant. 

22. A king that hath liis fill of armies, if he be not able to conquer 

* Or lord or master. 

t Or offer respectfully thy back to the sun, thy belly to the firo, thy whole body 
to the grout man, and thy wisdom to the world to como. 

t Or the Parohit or Chief Brahman. 

§ Or without anger. 

II Or aro the medicine or charm for. 

H Or is the medicino or charm for. 
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bis enemies, wbat profiteth him his power P It is as a fire, that is kindled 
in a place where is no wind, that burneth not. 

23. None gratiheth his lust as a king, so none taketh either his form, 
or his speech, or his ornaments,* or his clothing or his jewels or anything 
that is his. 

24. The king is not my kinsmanf ; the king is not my wife’s bro- 
therj ; the king is my master§ : keep these alway in thy mind. 

25. When thou waitest on the king stand not afar off ; neither ap- 
proach very close ; nor go between him and the wind ; nor keep in front of 
him ; nor look from a place lower than he, nor yet from one that is higher : 
these six things thou shalt not do : keep thyself from these as thou guard- 
est thyself from fire. 

26. Be thy glory as the glory of the God that knoweth all things, if 
thou obtain not the favour of the king,|| itbccometli thee not : for it be- 
hoveth the ruby that is of great price to be set in gold.^ Here endeth the 
book concerning kings. 


Chapteti VII. 

1. How shall the priest do his duty that koepeth close acquaintance 
with a woman ? or how shall bo have a tender heart that eateth much of 
flesh ? How shall he speak true words that drinketh strong drink ? or he 
know shame that hath .strong desire ? ITow shall he obtain knowledge 
that is very idle ? or he gather riches that grovellcth ? 

2. He that is a drunkard ; that goeih abroad at wrong times ; that 
gocth often times unto feasts ; that is a gambler ; that hath evil friends ; 
that is an idler : he that doth these things cometh to destruction by reason 
of them. 

3. In the day time sj^eak not without looking first, and in the night 
time without asking first, but bear thyself as the hunter that is fearful of 
danger and looketh to and fro in the forest. 

4. The prophet** Byasa saith of five kinds of men that they are dead 
while yet alive : these are they that are poor, that are sick, that are igno- 
rant, that are debtors, that are about the king. 

♦ Or his flowers and sweet smelling things. 

t Or spouse. 

I Or sister’s husband. 

} Or lord. 

II Or the refuge that is called the king. 

% Or the ruby of groat price if it bo set in gold bocometh goodly. 

•• Or teacher. 
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6. It is the wisdom* of the wise man that he secth danger ere yet 
it cometh and avoideth it from afar, neither is he afraid when he seeth that 
it hath already fallen on him. 

6. In the world he that sleepeth over much, that i^ forgetful, that 
taketh his ease, that hath much sickness, that is lazy, that is strong in his 
lusts, t that is eager for whatsoever is new : these seven know not the 
Scriptures. J 

7. Go to the poor, thou gift : for he that hath many gifts is surfei** 
ted. Go unto the valley, thou Angel of the Rain ; for the sea is surfeited 
with water. Such is not the law, but the deed is thine own.§ 

8. In the world when any hath finished that he hath to do he regard- 
eth it no morc|| : therefore when thou hast aught to do,* leave undone a 
remainder thereof. 

9. In the world cotton is light, but lighter^ is he that is wanton, and 
lighter still is ho that hearkeneth not unto his parents and his teachers, 
and lighter yet than all is he that heedeth not the word of the excellent 
God. 

10. In the world the sunshade** that is of stone is of worth, ft and of 
greater worth JJ is it to hearken to the Angels, and greater still is the 
worth Jf of the instructions of thy teachers and parents, but the word of 
the excellent God is the most worthy §§ of all. 

11. In the world thy right hand is called the slave of the body and 
his little finger the slave of the ear and the nose and the eyes, but the left 
hand is called the slave of the feet. 

12. The angel II II Kuwera dwelleth in the midst of the betel-leaf : at 
the bottom thereof there dwelleth a spirit^y^ and at the top thereof there 
dwelleth a devil.*** Wherefore when thou eatest of it, cut off the top and 
the bottom thereof, and thou shalt be of good repute. 

13. An angel of high degreeftt guardeth the tablets ; an angel of 

• Or nature, 
t Or hath great desires. 
i Or the hooks. 

{ Or this is not the law of nature, hut the deed is the original cause. 

II Or careth no more for it. 

IT Or more worthless. 

Or htie or umbrella, 
ft Or heavy. 
tt Or heavier. 

{{ Or heaviest. 

1111 Or nki or spirit. 

HIT Or helu or sprite or yakkha. 

••• Or he that is eviL 
ttt Or a Brahma. 

K X 
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lesser degree* guardeth the bindingsf thereof ; therefore it behoveth him 
that learneth knowledge to propitiate the angels both of the higher and 
lower degree, t for they love him that doth this. 

14f. According as the ox cherisheth man and bringeth him wealth, so 
let him love him as a parent and respect him. 

16. Whosoever eateth of the liesh of the ox the same is called the 
devourer of his own mother’s flesh : if an ox die it is meet that he be given 
■to the birds of the air§ or unto the waters. || 

16. He that learneth on the fifth day of the week will be complete 
in knowledge ; he that learneth on the first or sixth day will leave undone 
a part thereof : he that learneth on the second or fourth day will obtain 
none of it^ ; and he that learneth on the third or last day of the week will 
die. 

17. There is that sayeth that he that learneth knowledge on the 
eighth day of the waxing or the waning moon killeth the teacher, and that 
he that teacheth knowledge on the fourteenth day of the waxing or the 
waning moon killeth the scholar : also there is that sayeth that if know- 
ledge be taught on the tenth day of the waxing or the waning moon it 
will be destroyed, and that if it be taught to any at the full moon his pa- 
rents will be slain. 

18. In the world he that learneth knowledge eateth not of the cocoa- 
nut on the seventh day of the waxing and the waning moon : on the 
ninth day also he eateth not of the gourd, neither of the kenbeng on the 
twelfth day, nor on the third day of the divers kinds of curries ; if he eat 
of these his knowledge will be lost. 

19. In the world a man is renounced for the profit of his family : a 
family for the profit of the village : a village for the profit of the city : 
and the whole world for the profit of a man.** 

20. In the world the lion, the good man and the elephant, these leave 
the place that is not for their advantage and go their way ; but the crow, 
the bad man, and the deer, these come to destruction in the place where 
they find delight. 

21. In whatsoever place there is none to love and none to- desire, 
there is no friend and none to teach : tarry thou not there. 

22. The wise man goeth to the new place with a watchful ' mind as 
one that goeth forward, and remaincth in the old place with a constant 

• Or a Pisana. 

/f Or bag. 

X Or both the Brahmas and the Pisanas. 

§ Or the Yultares. 

il Or that he float on the water. 

^ Op be of a calm mind. 

*• Or self. 
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mind as one that standeth still : wherefore leave not quickly the old place 
without trying the new. 

23. A woman when she eateth eateth twice as much as a man, but 
her wisdom is four times greater than his, and her lust eight times greater. 

24. In the world the taste of the sugarcane becometh sweeter accord- 
ing as the joint is further from the top ; so the excellent man that is a 
good husband becometh sweeter from the beginning even unto the end, as 
doth the sugarcane : likewise also the evil friend by degrees loseth his 
sweetness, as doth the sugarcane when thou eatest thereof from the bottom 
to the top. 

25. If the country be filled full of husbandmen and of merchants and 
of noblemen and o£ priests of good repute, then shall the borders be increased. 

26. The wisdom of him that prayeth not fadeth away, as the house 
of him that is idle becometh foul : even so also is idleness as rust to him 
that is beautiful, and sloth as dirt to the sober priest. 

27. In the world the riches of them that do little labour become tho 
riches of them that work much. They that are come to a low estate teach, 
saying, Our fortune is the reason thereof : but they that are wise teach not 
so, saying. It is because they do not their work with all their might. If 
the work be not finished, and ho profiteth not according to his desire j Is 
the fault with it ? Nay, the fault licth not with it. 

28. Whosoever is of low estate, neither can work with his lips nor 
with his hands, whose form is not fair, who lacketh strength : though he 
be blamed by reason of these, yet is this age a lesser age and maketh his 
wealth only to bo of any worth. Hero endeth the book concerning divers 
matters. 

29. The book concerning the wise ; the book concerning the good ; 
the book concerning tho evil ; the book concerning friends ; the book con- 
cerning women ; the book concerning kings ; the book concerning divers 
matters. He who put in order these seven books is called Chakkindabi the 
true teacher of the law,* the groat High Priest, Master of the Law,t that 
dwelleth in the building that is built of brick J in the Sacred Ground. § He 
made clear the interpretation of tho writings of the Book of tho Proverbs 
of Common Life in tho second fifth-month || on tho first day of tho week^ 
and the seventh of tho waning moon, in the eleven hundred and ninety- 
sixth year. 

* Or Saddhamma Dhaja. 
t Or Mahci Dhammardja Guru. 

X Or in tho Ok Kyoung. 

} Or Mahd Oung myd bdngtsHn. 

II Or intercalary month, 
f Or Sunday. 
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I . — Description of Ruticilla schisticeps, Hodffs . — JBy W. T. Blinford, 

F. R. S. 

(Received October 11th, 1876;— Read March ‘Tth, 1877.) 

. (With Plate I.) 

Since the original descrij^tion of the male of this bird was published 
in the appendix to the first ‘ Catalogue of the specimens and drawings of 
Mai^malia and Birds of Nepal and Thibet’ presented by Mr. Hodgson to 
the British Museum, 1 am not aware that anything has been added to its 
history. It does not appear to have been seen by Blyth or Jerdon, tliere is 
no specinum in tlie Society’s old collection, nor to the best of my belief has 
there hitherto been one in the Indian Museum, and the bird has not yet, 
so far as I know, been found in the western Himalayas or in Turkestan. 
Unless Colonel Prejevalski has obtained it in Mongolia, 1 do not think it 
has hitherto been procured elsewhere than in the Tibetan region north of 
Siklfim and Nepal. The female, so far as I can learn, has not been de- 
scribed, although there appears to be a figure of it amongst Mr. Hodgson’s 
drawings. 

I have just received a pair of this rare bird from Mr. Mandelli, and 
the following is a description of both sexes. 

Male. Crown of head and nape, greyish blue, paler in front, becoming 
rather darker on the nape. A narrow band on the forehead, lores, sides of 
head and neck, chin and sides of throat, and back glossy black. Scapularies 
1 
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black at the base, but with a broad tip of ferruginous or rich chestnut, 
lower rump and upper tail coverts the same. Quills black ; a broad white 
band, formed by the whole of the median coverts, and the basal portions of 
the greater coverts, together with the outer edges of the last 3 or 4 secon- 
daries (tertiaries of some writers), traverses the wing longitudinally. Tail 
black. Beneath, there is a white spot in the middle of the throat, in 
contact with the rich ferruginous tint of the breast, abdomen and lower 
tail coverts, which are the same colour as the rump ; axillaries white, 
under wing coverts black and white mixed, inner margins of quills 
dusky grey. Wing, 3*5 ; tail, 2*95 ; tarsus, 0*93 ; culmcn, 0*62 ; bill from 
front, 0*4. 

Female, Olive brown above, forehead, lores and sides of head paler 
and more rxifous ; rump, uj^per tail coverts and basal portion of all the tail 
feathers, excci>t the middle pair, ferruginous ; central rectrices and terminal 
portion of all the others black, rather browner than in the male however ; 
quills brownish black with paler brown edges, and a white ^r over the 
wing as in the male. Chin, throat, breast, sides of abdomen and flanks 
rufcsccnt brown with an olive tinge ; a white spot, as in the male, in the 
centre of the throat ; middle of the abdomen paler, lower tail coverts pale 
rufous. Wing 3*2, tail 2*8. 

Of course I have no means of ascertaining certainly that the female 
is correctly identified, as the birds were obtained by Mr. Mandelli’s collec- 
tors, but the white breast-spot leaves very little doubt on this head. As 
regards the locality, the only information Mr. Mandelli can give me is 
that these birds wei'o obtahied in Tibet in the month of November 1875. 


II . — Aberrant Dentition of Felis Tigris. — By It. Lydekkkb, B. A. 

(Read 6lh February, 1878.) 

(With Plate II.) 

In the accompanying plate (No. II), there is represented the right 
ramus of a mandible of an individual of Felis tigris which was killed in 
British Burma ; this jaw is remarkable in that it carries an additional 
premolar. The normal number of lower molar teeth in the genus Fells is 
three, namely, two premolars, which are respectively the penultimate and 
ultimate of that series, and one true molar, which is the first of the latter 
series, and which is often known as the ‘‘ carnassial tooth.’’ 

In the figured specimen, there is between the canine tooth and the pe- 
nultimate premolar, a small and simple tooth, which is the ante-penultimate 
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tooth of the premolar series, and which, as we have seen, does not occur in 
the normal dentition of the genus on the left side of the figured 

jaw this additional premolar is absent. 

^ The interest that attaches to the presence of this additional premolar 
in our specimen, is that in an extinct genus of FeUda^ the normal number 
of the lower premolars was three in place of two, as in Felia. This extinct 
genus was named by M. Oervais Pseudwlwrus^* and the one species 
(P. quadridentatua) on which it was determined, was obtained from 
the miocene formation of Sansan in Prance ; the species was previously 
named by Do Blainville in his “ Osteographie,” Felia qnadridentatm and 
F, tetraodon. Subsequently Professor Leidyt described a second species 
of the genus, under the name of P. intrepidus, from the Pliocene of 
Nebraska. Still later, I myself} described the lower jaw of a third 
species, P. sivalensisy from the Siwaliks of this country. 

It is well known that the small number of the molar series which 
exists ill the living FelidtB is a highly specialized character, which is nqt 
found in the oldest carnivora, nor in many of those which are still living. , 
The existence of an additional lower premolar in the Miocene and Pliocene 
genus Paeudwlurm shows that that genus is less specialized than Feiia, and 
indicates that the former was probably the line through which the latter 
was described from some iirimitive carnivore in which the whole four of the 
typical premolar series were developed. The occasional occurrence of the 
ante-penultimate lower premolar in Felis must be regarded as an instance 
of “ reversion” towjirds the genus Fseudcelurm, 

* “Zoologie et Paleontologic Fran^aiscs”, Vol. I, p. 127. 

t “Extinct Mammalia of Dakota and Nebraska,” p. 52. 

J “ lietTords of Geological Survey of India,” Vol, X., p. S3. 
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III. — B^cord of the Oeeurrence of Barthqmhes in Assam 

C. S. I., V. C., 


Date. 

District. 

Time of 
Occurrence. 

15th February. 

Darrang, Mangaldai. 

10-45 A. M. 

Do. 

Kiimriip, Gauhati. 

11 A. M. 

Xo reports reached from Goalpara, Nowgong, Lakhimpur, 

23rd do. 

Kamrup, Bar])ctii. 

11-50 p. M. 

Do. i 

Goalijara, Goalpara. 

12-8 p. M. 

Xo reports reached from Gauhati, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, 

28tli do. 1 

Goalpara, Goalpara. 

Garo Hills, Tura. 

10 P. M. 

Do. 1 

11-40 p. M. 


No reports reached from Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, 

March 

15th March. ] 

1 Khdsi Hills, Sliillong. | 

[ 3-33 P. M. 

No reports reached from Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, 

20th do. i 

1 Khiisi Hills, Shillong. | 5 a. m. 

No reports reached from Goalpara, Kamrdp, Darrang, Nowgong, 

April 

29th April. | 

Khasi Hills, Shillong. | 10 P. M. 

No reports received from Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, 

May 

11th May. 

Kamrup, Gauhati. 

9 P. M. 

Do. 

Khasi Hills, ShiUong. 

910 p. M. 

Do. 

Darrang, Teziiur. 

915 p. M. 

Do. i 

Nowgong, Nowgong. ( 

9*30 p. M. 

No reports received from Goalpara, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, 

I7th May. 

Khdsi Hills, Shillong. 

10-10 P. M. 

Do. 

Darrang, Tczpur. 

10*36 p. M. 
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Occurrence of Earthquakes in Assam. 


during 1877. Communicated ly CoL. R. H. Keattkge, 

Chief Commissioner. 

Duration. Extent of damage if any, and general remarks. 

i 

20 to 25 seconds. No damage, two distinct shocks and preceded by loud 
rumbling noise. 

A second. No damage. 

Sibsagar, Sylhet, Cachar, Naga Hills, Garo and Khasi Hills. 

4 seconds. No damage. 

7 seconds. Do. 

Lakhimj)ur, Sylhet, Cachdr, Naga Hills, Garo and Khasi Hills. 

3 seconds. No damage. Slight .shock. 

30 seconds. Do. do. 

Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Naga and Khasi Hills. 

1877. 

10 seconds. | No damage. 

Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Naga Hills, and Garo Hills. 

6 seconds. | No damage. 

Sibsagar, Lakhimpui', Sylhet, Cachar, N^a and Garo Hills. 

1877. 

3 seconds. | No damage. 

Sibsagar, Lakhiinj^ur, Sylhet, Cachar, Naga Hills and Garo Hills. 

1877. 

12 seconds. No damage. 

45 seconds. No damage. 

10 to 12 seconds. Two distinct shocks. Severe and vciy marked. No 
damage. Declared by Deputy Commissioner to bo the 
severest felt since the great one in September 1875. 
The shocks were not preceded by the usual rumbling 
noi.se and were not quick and jerky, but long and undu- 
lating 

5 ifeconds. No damage. One .sharp shock. 

Sylhet, Cachar, Naga Hills and Garo Hills. 

80 seconds. No damage. 

6 to 8 seconds. No damage. Two clear distinct shocks at intervals of 8 

to 4 seconds between the two shocks. Very marked, but 
not severe ; not preceded by the usual rumbling noise. 
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Date. 

District. 

Time of 
Occurrence. 

i , 1 

No reports received from Goalpdra, Kdmrdp, Nowgong, Sibsdgar, 




June 

4th June. 

1 Naga Hills, Sdmagdting. 


1 3-30 P. M. 

No reports received from Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, 

7th do. 

Khasi Hills, Shillong. 


12*24 p. M. 

Do. 

Goalpara, Goalpara. 


12*25 1*. M. 

Do. 1 

Kamrup, Barpeta. 

1 Kamrdp, Gauhati. 


12*25*5 s. p. M. 

Do. 1 


12*30 p. M. 

Ascertained that the shock was not felt 

in Darrang, Nowgong, 




July 

9th J uly. 

1 Khasi Hills, ShUlong. 


1 1*15 A. M. 


Ascertained that the shock was 

10th July. 1 

Kamrup, Gauhati. 


1 1 A. K. 


Ascertained that the shock was 




August 

3rd August. I 

Darrang, Tezpur. 

1 

12*30 p. M. 

Do. 1 

Nowgong, Nowgong. 

1 

2 P. M. 


No reports received from Goalpara, Kamrup, Sibsagar, 




August 

Gth August. 

Khasi Hills, Shillong. 


9*30 p. M. 

Do. 

Nowgong, Nowgong. 


9*30 p. M. 

Do. 

Darrang, Tezpur. 


10*30 p. M. 

Ascertained that the shock was not felt 

in Goalpara, Kamrup, 

l7th do. 

Khasi Hills, Shillong. 


1 A. M. 

Do. 

Darrang, Tezpur. 


1*30 A. M. 

Ascertained that the shock was not felt 

in Godlpdra, Kdmrup, 

21st do. 

Goalimra, Dhdbri. 


5*50 p. M. 

Do. 

Garo Hills, Tdra. 


5*37 p. M. 

No reports received from Kamrdi), Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsd^r, 

22nd do. | 

Khdsi Hills. 

1 

4 P. 21. 



No reports received 

25th do. 

Nowgong. 


9 P. M. 

Do. 

Kh&si Hills, Shillong. 


9*30 p. M. 

Do. 

Darrang, Tezpur. 


9'diO P. u. 
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Duration. Extent of damage if any, and general remarks. 


Lakbimpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Ndga Hills and Garo Hills. 
1877. 


Very short. | Slight and unaccompanied by noise. 


Sibsagar, Lakbimpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Garo Hills and Khasi Hills. 


5 seconds, 
li minutes. 
5 seconds. 

5 seconds. 


No damage. 

Slight shock. No damage. 
No damage. 

Smart sliock no damage. 


Sibsagar, Lakbimpur, Sylhet, Cachdr, Naga and Garo Hills. 


1877. 


3 seconds. | No damage, 

not felt in any other district. 

Very short. | Slight. No damage, 

not felt in any other district. 

1877. 

6 to 8 seconds. Slight, no damage, preceded by usual rumbling noise, 
2 seconds. Slight. No damage. 

Lakbimpur, Sylhet, Cfichar, Naga, Garo and Khasi Hills. 

1877,— (continued) . 

5 seconds. No damage. 

2 seconds. No damage. 

A few seconds. Distinct shock. No. damage. 

Sibsdgar, Lakbimpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Naga and Garo Hills. 

5 seconds. I No damage. 

A few seconds. | Slight. No damage. 

Nowgong, Sibs%ar, Lakbimpur, Sylhet, Cachdr, Naga and Garo Hills. 

4 seconds. Slight. No damage. 

2 seconds. Slight. No damage. 

Lakbimpur, Sylhet, Cachdr, Naga and Khdsi Hills. 

2 seconds. No damage, 

from other districts. 

2 seconds. Slight. No damage. 

3 seconds. No damage. 

8 to 10 seconds. No damage. Shock, clear, distinct and marked. 
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Date. 

District. 

Time of 
Occurrence. 


No reports received from Goalpara, Kamrup, Sibsdgar, 

30th August 

Sibsdgar, Jorhat. 

3-30 A. M. 

No reports received from Goalpara, Kamnip, Darrang, Nowgong, 



September 

1st September. 

Khasi Hills, Shillong, 

5 30 A. M. 

Do. 

Cachar. 

, 5-45 A. M. 

10th do. 

Kilmrup, Gaubati. 

1 11 P. M. 

Do. 

Nowgong. 

11a. m. 

Do. 

Darrang, Tczpur. 

1115 A. M. 

16th do. 

Sibsagar, Jorhat. 

7 A. M. 

Do. 

Sibsagar, Sibsag.ar. 

7 A. M. 

18th ^ do. 

Nowgong, Nowgong. 

10 A. M. 

Do. 

Darrang, Tezpur. 

10’30 A. M. 


Ascertained that the shocks were not felt at Goal 2 )ara, Lakhimpur, 

October 


7th October. 

Khasi Hills, Shillong. 

1 5-30 A. M. 

I3th do. 

I Do. 

6'45 A M. 

30th do. 

1 Darrang, Tezpur. 

1 11-30 p. M. 

November 

Nil. 

December 

1st December. 

1 Darrang, Tezjmr. 

1 610 A M. 

Ascertained that tins shock was 

7th do. 

Sibsagar Jorhat. 

12 P. M. 

Do. 

Goalpara, Goalpara. 

1 1-25 A. M. 

Do. 

Nowgong, Nowgong. 
Darrang, Tezpur. 

1 1'30 A. M. 

Do. 

1-30 A. M. 


I)o. 

1 ) 0 . 


Sibsdgar, Sibsagar. 
Gauhati, (Kdinriip). 


About 2 A. M. 
Do. 
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Duration. Extent of damage if any, and general remarks. 


Nowgong, Lakhimpur, Sjllict, Cachdr, Naga and Garo llills. 

About 5 seconds. | No damage. Slight trembling shock. 

Lakhimpur, Sylhet, Cachdr, Naga, Khasi and Gdro Hills. 

1877. 

5 seconds. No damage. 

7 seconds. Slight shock. 

1 min. 10 sec. No damage. 

2 seconds. Very slight shock. No damage. 

8 to 10 seconds. Sudden and distinct shock not j^rcccdcd by usual rumbling 

noise. No damage. 

2 seconds. No damage. The sensation was as of one shock upwards. 

Less than a sec. Nil. 

10 seconds. No damage. One sharp shock preceded by a heavy rum- 
bling noise. 

8 to 12 seconds. Slight shock, but the usual rumbling noise was loud and 
long. 

Sylhet, Nagd and Gdro Hills on the 10th, 16th and 18th. 

1877. 

10 seconds. No damage. 

15 seconds. No damage. 

20 to 25 seconds. No damage. Sharp shock. 

1877. 

1877. 

A few secs. only. | Two distinct but slight shocks. No damage, 
not felt in any other district. 

(?) j No damage. 

5 seconds. Slight shock. 

4 seconds. I Do. No damage done. 

A full 20 seconds.! Very severe, about lialf a dozen distinct shocks, tlic second 
one very strong and caused much damage. South wall 
of kutcherry cracked and broken down. Northern 
walls cracked. Treasury walls cracked in several places. 
Circuit bungalow walls much cracked. Jail uninjured. 
Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow on the hill sufEered 
most, chimney fell in, causing loss of valuable pro- 
perty. 

Less than a sec. I Nil. 

5 seconds. | A slight shock accompanied by the usual rumbling noise. 

I No damage. 


2 
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Date. 

District. 

Time of 
Occurrence. 

7th December. 

Barpeta, (Kamrup). 

s#-' 

210 A. M. 

Do. 

Khasi Hills, Shillong. 

2 A. 3i. 

Do. 

N. Lakhimpur. 

2'35 A. M. 


Ascertained that this shock was not felt in Cachar, 

9th December. 

Darrang, Tczpur. 

12*30 p. M. 

3 P. M. 

8*50 p. M. 

Do. 

KMsi HiUs, Shillong. 

1*45 A. M. 

Ascertained that this shock was not felt at Goalpara, Kamrtip, 

11th December. 

Darrang, Tezpur. 

11*30 p. M. 

Do. 

Nowgong, Nowgong. 

1 A. M. 

Ascertained that the shock was not felt in Goalpara, Kamrtip, 

18th December. 

Kamriip, Ganhati. 

3*35 p. M. 

Do. 

Darrang, Tezpur. 

3*45 p. M. 

4*20 p. M, 

5*15 p. M. 

Do. 

Khasi Hills, Shillong, 

3*47 p. M. 

Do, 1 

Nowgong, Nowgong. 

3*50 p. M. 

Ascertained that the shock was not felt in Goalpara, Sibsagar, 

22nd December. 

Darrang, Tezpur. 

Khasi Hills, Shillong. 

4 A. M. 

Do. 

10*30 p. M. 

Asccrtaiiiod that tlie shock was not felt in Goali^ara, Kamrup, Nowgong, 

29th December. 

Khasi Hills, Shillong. 

9 P. M. 

Do. 

Cachar, Silchar. 

10 P. M. 

Do. 

Goalpara, Goalpara. 

11 P. M. 


Ascertained that the shock was not felt in Kamrdp, Darrang, 
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Duration. Extent of damage, if any, and general remarks. 


Not stated. Nil. 

10 seconds. No damage done. 

2 seconds. Treasury room cracked in several places. No serious 

damage. 

Sylliet, Garo and Naga Hills and Head Quarters Lakhimpur. 

8 to 10 seconds. The first two shocks very distinct. No damage. The 
A few seconds. third shock was very smart, and the rumble and shock 
8 seconds, came almost together. No damage, 

5 seconds. No damage. 

Nowgong, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Ndga and Garo Hills. 

10 seconds. I Smart shock. No damage. 

3 seconds. | Very slight. No damage. 

Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Naga, Garo and Khasi Hills. 

5 seconds, Slight. No damage. 

10 seconds. 1st, very distinct with loud rumbling. No damage, 

A few seconds. 2nd, slight rumbling, distinct, but no shock. 

15 to 20 seconds. 3rd, loud continued rumbling, no shock,' 

5 seconds. No damage. 

2 seconds. Sharp shock, no damage. 

Lakhimpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Naga and Garo Hills. 

8 to 10 seconds. Distinct shock with loud rumbling. No damage. 

5 seconds. No damage. 

Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, Sylhet, Cachar, Naga and Garo Hills. 

5 seconds. No damage. 

2 seconds. Very slight. 

5 seconds. Slight shock. 

Nowgong, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, Sylhet, Naga and Garo Hills, 
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IV . — Sixth List of Birds from the Hill Banges of the North-Easi 
Frontier of India, — By Lieut -Colonel H. H. Godwin-Austen, 
F, Z, S. &c., &c., late Deputy Superintendent Topographical Survey 
of India, 

(Received IGth March ; read 3rd Apidl.) 

[With Plates X and XI.] 

This list is the result of two seasons’ Survey exploration in the East- 
ern Naga Hills (Mr. A. W. Chcnncll) and of the low hills near Sadiya 
and the neighbourhood of the Hrahmakhund (Mr. M. T. Ogle). T have 
again to acknowledge the kind .services of the above gentlemen, to whom I 
owe so much, and who have added considerably to the value of the collec- 
tion by taking careful mea.surements in the flesh and recoi'din^ the colour 
of the soft parts. The collection is a large one and contains, as will be seen, 
besides a large number of s 2 )ccies already recorded, many interesting birds. 
Together with the birds included in my paper on the DaQa Hills and 
Darrang Terai, which I have now introduced and marked with an asterisk, 
it brings up the total number of species collected during the progress of 
No. G Topographical Survey to 685. 

Having now left the service, I much fear that this will be my last 
contribution in these pages to the avi-fauna of the Eastern Districts. 
The assistants who have been as.sociated with me hitherto on this pleasant 
work are being gradually reduced in number ; and have either been 
transferred to other parties, or hjive proceeded on well merited leave 
of absence to a distance, so that it is difficult to arrange for collecting with 
success, and a certain amount of aid is requisite, which only individuals in 
the country can obtain. When this paj^er was almost completed, the 
arrival of Mr. Chennell in England, with another collection of some 8(X) 
skins from the North Khasi Hills, has enabled me to add a few more specie 
to the list, and there are still some 1 have not yet identified. 

70. Ueeua Cobomanda, Latham. 

North Khasi Hills, (collected by Mr. Chennell). 

*71. Huhua nipalensis, Hodgson. 

73. Ketupa plavipes, Hodgson, var. magnifica, Swinhoe. 

North Khasi Hills. The specimen in Mr. Chennell’s collection has the 
tarsus covered with a white down, bufFy above, extending to within 1-3 inch 
of the base of the toes, as recorded by Mr. Swinhoe in his description of 
K. magnifica from Ningpo, (Ibis, 1873, p. 127). 
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Sill Banges of the N, E, Frontier. 

On Mr. Chenneirs label I find the following notes : 

L. 21 inches, W. 16*5, T. 6*0, t. 3*0, Bf. 1*8. Bill greenish homy, 
irides golden yellow. Legs and feet dusky grey. The mid toe is 1*75, its 
claw I’l, hind toe 1*0, claw 1*25. 

These dimensions and the coloration of the feet and legs are much 
nearer to those of Mr. Swinhoe’s bird than to those given by either Sharpe 
or Jerdon for Jlavipes. In neither of the latter is any mention made of 
the down covered tarsus, a character so striking that it could hardly have 
escaped their notice, and one which, besides the vermiculated breast and 
lower parts, distinguishes the species from Ceglonensis. 

Swinhoe concludes with the remark that the fine down of the tarsus 
appears to wear off, but the specimen now recorded is an adult, and though 
this down may disai^pear to a certain extent, I do not think the tarsus and 
the joint above would ever become bare as in Geylonensis nuil flavines. 

*94. CnELinoy nipalensts, Hodgson. 

106. Batrachostomtjs javensts, Horsfield, 9 ? 

This spoeiinen belongs to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, where I found 
it among some skins that had been sent down b^" the late lamented Captain 
John Butler from the Naga Hills, and I was by the kind permission of the 
Trustees allowed to bring it to England. It is a most interesting specimen 
in the rufous phase of plumage, but unfortunately the sex is not marked. 
It. agrees with a specimen of B, Javensis 9 in the collection of Lord 
Twecddalc, and the description of the species as given in P. Z. S. 1877, p. 435, 
and the dimensions do not differ materially. I give a description of the 
Naga Hill bird, interesting as being found so far to the northward. 

Entire plumage rich chestnut brown, a few white feathers at the base 
of the upper mandible tipped rufous and barred with black. White on 
chin and throat, some of the feathers on the latter crossed by a V-shaped 
dark line, but they only extend to the upper breast, this being covered by 
feathers having large, rounded white centres, bounded on the terminal margin 
by a narrow dark lino and fringed mth chestnut ; towards the abdomen and 
flanks the white marks become narrow and lengthened. The wing is 
unspotted, but conspicuous white feathers margined with black are mingled 
with the scapulars, and there is a well-marked nuchal collar, each feather 
crossed by a narrow black line edged terminally by another. There is a 
slight mottling of dull black on the primaries and secondaries and lower 
back. The tail is similarly mottled and crossed by 7 pale clear rufous bands, 
the outer penultimate tail feather has 5 distinct white bars on the outer web, 
the very short outermost feather has a terminal whitish spot. 

W. 6*25 inches, T. 6*5, t. 0*6, Bf. 0*6. Brejidth at gape, 1*05, mid-toe 
and claw 0*75. The long frontal plumes are black, rufous at the base. 
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This bird is, I think, nearest to B» Javensis^ B, affinis apparently not 
Iiaving any white in front of the eye. 

On my submitting this paper and the specimen to Lord Tweeddale he 
thus wrote to me, — “ This Naga Hill example of the genus, Batrachosiomm 
** without doubt belongs to the B, Javensis (Horsf. ex Java). I have criti- 
‘‘ cally compared the t^o and cannot detect any difEerence. It may turn 
“ out to be Mr. Hume’s B. eastaneus, in which case B. Biodgsoni will be- 
“ come a synonym of B, Javensis. It is a large form of B. qffinisy but the 
white on the throat seems to extend higher up, as it does in the Javan 
“ species and in B, cornutus oi Sumatra Jind Borneo.” Lord Tweeddale 
does not concur with mo regarding the white mark in front of the eye, and 
says, “ it is just as strongly marked in my exam 2 )les of B. 

130. Halcyon ptleata, Bodd. 

a. airicapilJm, Ginel. — Jerdon, Birds of India, Vol. I, p. 22G. 

$ L. about 10‘3, W. 4‘9, T. 4*0, t. 0*58, Bf. 2*3, Bill from nostril 2*15. 

The dimensions of the length and wing arc much smaller than those 
given by Dr. Jerdon. 


133. Cetx tuidactyla, Pallas. 

Dr. Jerdon informed me that ho saw this species in a small stream 
close under the village of Cherra Piinji, but as I never got it myself, I 
did not record it. Mr. A. AV. Cliennell has two specimens he shot on the 
Umthunna Biver, N. Khasi Hills. 

*135«. Alcedo oeandis, Blyth. 

Also got on the Buri Dihing. 

*137. Ceetle guttata. Vigors. 

Tonga Pani and Buri Dihing. 

147. PALiEOENIS eupatetus, Liii. 

L. 21, AV. 8*1, T. 13*5, t. 0*8, Bf. 1*5, Bg. 1*2. 

Bill deep red. Legs and feet orange yellow. 

N. Khasi Hills, December, (Chennell). 

*152^5. Paljeoenis MKLANOEnxNcnus, AVagler. 

*171. Gecinus striolatus, Blyth. 

210. SuENicuLUS niCEunoiDEs, Hodgson. • 

Mr. Chennell has two specimens from the N. Khasi Hills of this 
curiously plumaged bird, so like the king-crow. 

Length 10*0, AV. 5*5, T. 5*75, t. 0*7, Bf. 0*8. 
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*245* Cebthia discolob, Blyth. 

*303. CxoBNis UNicoLOB, Blyth. 

313. Nitidula HODasosri, Moore. 

A single male specimen was collected for me by Mr. A. Chcnnell in 
the N^a Hills ; this is of a richer chestnut below than a specimen from 
Darjiling. A female was obtained by Mr. Ogle at Sadiya. 1 give a de- 
scription of the latter, that in Jordon being taken from the male. 

?. Above, olivaceous brown, wings and tail dark mnber-brown, 
beneath, all pale rufous bu£E. Under tail coverts white. ^ 

W. 1*75, t. 0‘65. The wing is rather shorter than in the male which 
has it 1'90. 


320. SiPHiA LEircoMELAinrBA, Hodgson. 

I now possess two males and three females from Sadiya, two males 
from the Munipur Hills, and one male from Sibsagar, Assam. Dr. Jerdon 
only describes the male, the female apparently was unknown to him. I 
therefore give one of a specimen sent me from Darjiling by Mr. L. Man- 
delli. 

9 . Above, brown with an olive cast, darkest on the head, ochraceous on 
the rump. Wing and tail ruddy brown, ferruginous at the base of the tail 
feathers and on the wing coverts. Beneath, dingy sordid white, purer on 
the centre of the abdomen, ochraceous on the Hanks, Hind claw well 
cmwed. W. 2 3, T. 2*05, t. 0.72, Bf. 0-3C. 

S . Sadiya, W. 2*4, T. 2*15, t. 0*85, Bf. 0*30 to 0-35. 

Legs, sepia-brown ; iridcs deep brown. 

377. CnLEUASTCUS buficeps, Blyth, var. atrosuperciliaris^ Godwin- 
Austen. P. A. S. B., June 1877, p. 147. 

S . Busty chestnut on the head, same colour, but paler, on the nape and 
car coverts : back and wings pale olive-brown, quills tinged rufous, tail 
brown. A narrow black streak over the eye, beneath dull Avhite with an 
earthy tinge. 

Legs dark plumbeous. 

L. about 6, W. 2-85, T. 3*3, t. 0*90, Bf. 0*43. 

Maubum Tila, near Sadiya. 

Larger than typical G, Tuficepe and not so white below. 

*378ft. SuTHOBA DAFLAENSis, Godwiu-Auston. 

*382. Qbammatoptila stbiata, Vigors. 
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SOOc. Tuedinus Nagaensis, Godwin- Austen, [A. M, N. H., Deo. 1877.] 

“ Above, rich umber-brown throughout with no streaking on the fea- 
thers of the head. Beneath, the same tint, much paler, with slight rusty 
shading into and adjacent to the dull whitish centre of the breast, chin 
also whitish. 

‘‘ Irides dark brown, legs and feet light sienna-grey. 

“ Length about 5*70, wing 2*2, tail 2*2, t. 0*90, Bf. 0*50, hind toe, 
0*35, claw 0*3. This species is very distinct from T, Qaroensis in its 
deeper umber coloration and smaller size. Particularly is this the case in 
the legs, feet and hind claw. 

“ H» was obtained by Mr. A. W. Chennell, of the Survey, in the Eastern 
Nag4 Hills.” 


390J. TuEDiinTS steiatus, Walden. 

I have compared a specimen from Sadiya of the bird hitherto con- 
sidered as T, hrevicaudntus with the type in the Calcutta Museum, obtained 
by Col. Tickell in Tenasserim, and find that tlioy are, after all, distinct. 
The Tenasserim form is very strong rufous on the breast, belly and under 
tail-coverts, the spots on the secondaries are small and triangular, whereas in 
that from Sadiya they are large and tij> the feather. The throat is also 
grayer in this last. In the “ Ibis” for 1876, p. 354!, Lord Tw*eeddale 
remarks on the highly colored drawing by Tickell of 1\ hrevicaudatus^ and 
Mr. Gould has very probably figured an Assam bird, which should stand 
properly under the title of 2! Walden, described in Ann. Mag. 

Nat. Hist., (4), vii., p. 241, and which Jerdon had very probably compared 
with true hrevicaudatus from the Burmah side and considered distinct. 
This bird is the one I refer to under the title of T. Williamsoni in 
J. A. S. B., Pt. II., 1877, p. 44. I have four specimens from Sadiya (Garo 
Hills and Munipur), in all of which the spots on the secondaries are rufous, 
while in a specimen from the Mulc-it range, Tenasserim, obtained by Mr. 
Limborg, they are white, thus agreeing with Col. Tickeirs drawing of true 
hrevicauduim from the same locality. This specimen is again not so 
rufous as the type in the Indian Museum, but this is a very variable 
character in this group, (as may be seen in Bnoe, squarmta^ of which 
specimens white beneath arc often met with,) and probably depends on age. 
After all sirmtus is only a variety of hrevicaudatus, 

399i^. Pelloeneum Mandellit, W. Blanford, [J. A. S. B., vol. XLI, 

Pt. II, p. 165, pi. VII., (1872).] 

Var. pectoralis, 

I described this variety of the Darjiling form in the J. A. S. B. 
vol. XLVI, Pt. II, 1877, pp. 41-42, as it differs a good deal in its markings 
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from P. Mandellii described by W. Blanford from Darjiling, and is the 
form which extends to the Garo, Khasi and North Cachar Hills, P. ru/i^ 
cejps of my First List, [J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXIX, p. 103, (1870).] 

Jerdon, when noticing a now species from the Khasi Hills, in Vol. II., 
Birds of India, had Pel, palustre in mind. 

*101. PoMATomrtxus FEttUdnixosirs, Blyth. 

405c. PoArAToiimxra stfnoriivnciiu^s, G.-A. 

The original description ajipeared in this Journal, Pt. II., Vol. XL VI. 
p. (1877), and I have only to add tiiat its nearest ally is P. ovhract i^ 
ce^s, Walden, from Burmah ; but the above species is larger and has the 
lower j)arts j^alc ferruginous, whilst in ochracciceps they arc of the purest 
white, and it is not so rufous on tlic head and nape. TIic l(‘gs of stenor^ 
hgnohus arc horny grey ; in the ilgnro of ochraceiccjya lal-ely published in 
the Ibis for 1877, PI. XII f, the legs aj)pear to be much loo blue ; should this 
coloring however be correct, it will mark another point of difference. 

Mr. Ogle shot tlii.s species on Manbiun Tila, at an elevation of 8,000 
feet, not far from Sadija. 

4i07a. OAiiuirLAX nuchalts, Godwin- Austen. Plate X. 

The second specirntMi of this bird was obtained again by Mr. Ogle, on 
the Kamlang])ani, at 500 Ft. I desci-ibed the first exainjdc, obtained also 
by Mr. Ogle, in the Annals and JMagazine oF Natural History for Niovembor 
1870, and I here repeat the original descrijdiou and remarks upon it. it 
is ligured on the aecoin])anYing jdate. 

“ Above, top of head to nape dark .slaty grey, succeeded by a broad 
rich ferruginous collar an inch in breadth, which fades into the olive-green 
of the back. Wings and tail of a rather darker tint of olive, the latter 
tipped black ; the first four primaries are tipj)ed hoary-grc}" ; the shoulder 
of wing has a rusty tinge. A narrow frontal band ; the lores, with a 
narrow line over and below the eye, black ; tliis is continue<l in a streak of 
dark rusty brown over the oar-coverts ; a few white feathers border the 
black frontal band above. Chin black, c.xtending a shoi't way down the 
middle of throat ; breast pale ashy, with a slight vinous tinge. Cheeks and 
car-coverts pure white. Flanks and under tail-coverts dull olive-green. 
Bill black. 1 rides pur^de-lake. Legs tloshy-groy. 

“ Length 10 inches, wdiig 4*25, tail 4*0, tarsus 1*7, bill at front 0*9. 

“ This beautiful species was among a batch of birds lately received from 
and collected by Mr. M. T. Ogle, of the Topographical Survey, in tho 
Lhota-Naga hills. It is the representative there of^ G. cliinemis, but 
differs in possessing the broad ferruginous nape, and the neutral grey of 
the head is of a darker hue. In other respects it is identical, save in some 
3 
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imnor points, such as;— the black of the throat does not extend so far down 
on to the upper breast ; the lower breast is paler than in cMnmsiSt and has ^ 
a vinous tinge ; the under tail-coverts are pure olivaceous with no ochrace- 
ous tint ; and, lastly, the white of the cheek and ear-coverts extends in 
this new form further down the side of the neck.” 

*4275. Actinuba daflaensis, Godwin- Austen. [PI. IV, J. A. S. B., 1876.] 

4Q7d. Acttnuba Oglet, God win- Austen. Plate XL 

Tins beautiful new form, discovered by Mr. M. T. Ogle, was described 
in J. A. S. B., Vol. XLVI, Pt. II, 1877, p. 42, from Manbdm T«a on 
the Tengapani River, near Sadiya. It is now figured. 

*430. SiBTA PiCAOiJDES, Hodgson. 

*432. Malacocebcus tebbicolob, Hodgson, 

*498. Ruticilla Hodgsoni, Moore. 

*534. Pbinia sociALTS, Sykes, small variety. 

*535. Pbinia Stewabti, Blyth. 

662g. PniLLOscoPUS ffltgtniventeb, Hodgson, sp. 

Horomis fuliginiventer, Jordon. [Birds of India, Vol. II, p. 162, No.^525.] 

A dull but well marked ring round the eyes, an indistinct supercilium 
of same colour as the breast. All above very dusky bistre-brown with an 
olive tinge. Beneath dingy oil-green, paler on chin ; under tail-coverts 
rather lengthened. Iridcs dull brown, legs ochraceous green. Obtained at 
Sadiya. 

L. 4-25, W. 215, T. 2 0, t. 0*87, Bf. 0-34. 

564. Reguloides tbochiloides, Sundeval. 

S from Noa Dihing, March 6th. Compared with specimens in British 
Museum. 

Lord Tweeddale writes — “ Has your specimen got white margins to the 
outer tail feathers ? If it has so, it will be true P. viridipennis, and 
which is probably ^nothing but P. preshytes of S, Mullei*. Scebohm 
thinks that P. trochiloideSj viridipennis^ and prealytes are one and the 
same,”* 

576. Abbobnis AFFms, Hodgson. 

This bird I have only received from the NAga Hills ; it has a bright 
yellow ring round the eye. 

• Compare Stray Feathoiv, V, 1877, pp. 330, 504. — Ei), 
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572. AbHOENIS FliATTGULAEIS, n sp. 

Description : Above asti grey, purer grey on rump, rather darker oh the 
head. Wings pale umber-brown. Tail ash-brown, the two outer feathers 
white on the inner web, the next with a narrow edging of white. Lores 
white, ear-coverts white and grey. Chin pure yellow fading on throat ; 
breast, nape, flank and thighs greyish white, whitish on the breast ; a very 
faint yellow tinge on the abdomen ; under tail-coverts white. A small 
patch of yellow on imier shoulder of the wing. 

Bill dark above, bufB below. 

W. 1-84, T. 1-8, t. 0*67, Bf. 0-3. 

Sah. — Sadiya. (Mr. Ogle.) 

Having failed to identify this bird with any species I have examined, 

I have now described it more fully ; it is the specimen I noted as probably 
new under the above title in the J. A. S. B., Vol. XLVI, Pt. II, p. 4i, 
(1877). 

It is nearest to A. xanthoscliistusy having the same coloured head and 
form of bill, but its entire ashy upper surface distinguishes it well from 
all the species I am acquainted with. 

*580. Henicueus schistaceus, Hodgson. 

*587. Hemcurus scouleet, Vigors. 

*588. Hentciteus si>iENSis,*Gould. 

*590rt. Motacilla uonosoxi, O. K. Gray. 

*592. Calobates melanope, Pallas. 

591. Budttks citeeot.a, Pallas, 

V . Pcngapiini, W. Sadiya. April 21th. 

Tlic black band on the nape i.s hardly devoh>ped at all. 

591^. Biidytem ciTHEOLOiuES, llodg.son. 

?. Brahmaputra. A]>ril 5th. 

The wliitc of the wing has a slight wash of yellow on it. 

*012. CuTJA Nipalensis, Hodgson. 

*021. Peopaeus ciiEYS.EC.s, Hodg.son. 

025ep. STAPirroEA plvmeeiceps, Godwin- Austen. 

Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist., Dec. 1877. 

Original Description: “Head (snb-crcsted) ash-grey, purer behind; 
feathers narrowly edged paler. Back pale olivc-hrown, a few feathers 
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pale- shafted. Wings iimbcr-brown. Tail darker, the four outer feathers 
tipped with white, increasing outwards diagonally. Lores pale grey. The 
ear-coverts only to just beneath the eye eh(?snut, the feathers wdnte-shafted. 
Chin, throat, and all the lower parts white. Flanks pale sepia-grey ; 
under tail- coverts the same, tipped wliitc. 

“ Irides reddish brown. Legs umber. 

“ Length 4 0 inches, wing 2*3, tail 0*05, tarsus 0*7, bill at front 0*3. — 
Obtained near Sadiya and Ilrabmakhund.” 

A near ally is Staphidea caslfuieiceps^ Moore, very common in the Khasi 
and Niigji Hills, while aiiotlior very distinct species is Stupliiilea torqueoloy 
Swin. ; but in this last the chosf nut commences at the base of the lower 
mandible, passes under the eye and round the nape in a broad band of 
chestnut brown, and the last ilireo tertiaries are margined white on the 
inner web. 'J’his is absent in the Assam species. 

In my note-book I find that I old-ained one example in the Dikrang 
valley, Dalla hills, which 1 shot at camp No. 0 ; but this was subsequently 
lost somehow or otlier, and therefore I did not insert it in the List of 
Birds from tlic Bafla Hills, ]mbli.shed in the Society’s Journal. 

Can this be Lcuhts slriates, iilytli? Blanford in .7. A. S. B., 1872, 
j). IGO, says the Darjiling bird is the same as the Tonassevim ty]>c in the 
Calcutta iMuseum, but mentions that it has a rufous su[>ercilium, which 
none of iny s[)ccimcns possess. 

[Since writing the above, I have received from Mr. W. Blanford, in 
a letter from Calcutta in reply to sonu^ questions I wrote to him regarding 
this species, Lc. slrialus, some nnuavks which J now quote. ‘‘ I have two 
BjK'cimcns of the Sikkim bird ; 1 have re-compared them with the type from 
Tena^seriin, and J cannot uudcr.staiid how J can have identified the two. 
The Teiuisserim bird is, as Blyth describes it, greyish brown (ashy brown ac- 
cording to Tickell), the cap may have been a trillc darker, but very little, 
not so distinct I should say as in the Sikkim bird, and tho white sliafts aro 
far more conspicuous in ilio Tenasserim tyj)e. Above all, tbc bill is much 
larger in tho latter; the difference is so marked that I think J must have 
compared a Sikkim sp(?cijnen difi’ering from those T have now. The check 
patch is distinct hut faint. In the spccimoii from Sikkim, (Lv. rifif/enis, 
Hume) which 1 now' have, the rufous su]>orcilium is only indicated posteri- 
orly.” This bust title was given to the Sikkim bird by Mr. A, O. Hume in 
Stray Feathers, Vol. V, p. lOS. Mr. Blanford has now followed ii]) Ids letter 
by sending me two specimens from Mr. Mandtdli’s coUection of tins Darji- 
]i)ig form, and on comi)arisoii I find that it is quite distinct from plum- 
hciccjtH. This last has the head of a decided ash-grey colour, and tho 
fcathi.T.s are more longtboned l)(diind, so as to give a sub-crested appearance. 
Bill shorter and deeper. L(‘gs stouter, altogether a larger 7)ird. In ouo 
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specimen from Darjiling, there is an extension shewn of the rufous of the 
ear-coverts round the nape, of which there is not a trace in the Sadiya ex- 
amples. These are the dimensions of ruf gents, W. 2 ‘45, T. 0*6, Bf. 0*47. 

The wings run about equal. This genus presents us with an interest- 
ing example of modilication of jdumage in areas that arc in a great measure 
separated now jdiysically. Wo appear to have 5 forms : — 

1. Staphidea castaneiceps^ Moore, ( 1854). Garo, Khasi and Naga Hills. 

2. „ striatus, Blyth, (1859). Tenas.serim. 

3. „ rufgmis, Tlumc. Sikkim Hills. 

4. „ pliimheiccps, God\vin- Austen. Sadiya, Eastern Assam. 

5. „ torqiicola, Swinlioe. W. China ] 

669. OAimuraTS lUSPECUTiAHis, Vigors. 

Tliis Himalayan Jay was obtained by Mr. Chenncll at Shillong, and is 
in his collection. 

*838. SVPllEOTTDES liENOALEXSTS, Guiclin. 

873. Utitncilea hexoalexsis, Linnaeus. 

North Khasi Hills. Mr. Chenncll. 

in the neiglibourliood of Calcutta these birds breed as early as March 
and April ; two chicks were brought to me about the middle of the former 
month. 

879. IijinoKiiYNCiius STUuniEEsn, Vigors. 

$, Noa Dihing, 

W. 9 25, T. 5-5, t. 1-7, Bf. 3 02. 

907^. PonrcA j>ersoxata, G. 11. Gray. 

This bird, hitherto only recorded, on the Indian side, from Caelnir, 
>Ya.s found by Mr. Ogle on i he Noa Dihing river near Sadiya; the sped- 
men is a male, and has been comi^arcd with those in the Indian Museum 
from I’enasserim. 

W. 9-5, T. 5*4, t. 2*0, Bf. 215, bill to naros 105. 

90S. PoJiZAXA AKUOL, Sykcs. 

In Mr. Chcnneirs collection from North Klnisi Hills. 

Length about 9*25, W. 4'4, T. 2*3, t. 1*8, BF. 1*0. 

Bill dusky green, yellow below, irides rod brown, legs and foot dusky 

lake. 

910. PijRZAXA proAi.EA, Naumaun. 

Near base of the Hills. N. Khasi. Obtained by jMr. Chenncll. 

935^?. GoRSACurus melaxolopiihs, ItalUcs. 

Dipur Bhil. Eastern Assam, March, (Cheimell). 
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He dioeofery of this intmsting Mvd in ^this {Mart of Iilffiilb is note- 
worthy* SB I do not belieYe it has" hitherto been obtained any Mdunre in 
India, certainly never recorded. Up to the present it has been only^knomt 
as a native Japan, Suxnatra, Philippines, Arxakan (Bamri Island), 
Oeylon and the Nioobars (Hume). The specimen, a male, agrees well with 
Mr. A. O. Hume’s excellent description from the last-named locality in 
** Stray Feathers, Yol. II, p. 813.” Mr. Chennell’s dimensions in the 
desh are ” wing 10*7, tail 5, tarsus 8*0, bill at front 1*9. Bill dark horny;” 
these 1 have checked and find correct, the wing 1 make exactly 11*0. 
The tarsus of the Nicobar bird appears to be very much shorter than in 
Schlegel’s description and in this specimen from Assam. 

950. Sabcidiobnis MEiiAiroiroTxrs, Pennantf^ 

There is a head of this species in Mr. Chennell’s collection from Upper 
Asscm. 


•981. Labus BiDiBiTNnrs, Linn. 


*987. Steena melab^ouastba, Temminck. 


Notes on Species recorded inform^ Lists. 

79. Athene ctjcvloides. 

Mr. Chennell writes me an interesting account connected with the 
habits of this bird ** One evening last January while in search of FolgpUc*^ 
tron^ several of which were calling about my camp at Qorhanga, I came 
” upon two birds struggling desperately on the ground. I shot both, one 
turned out to be an owl, Athene cnculoides 9 and the other a thrush 
" Mpiophonus temminckii J . The little owl had so furiously attacked the 
*Hhrush that even in death its strong talons were firmly fixed in the 
« victim’s back.” 

157. Prcirs Macei. 

In the colour of the ear-coverts there is, 4 find, very great variance 
from pure white to pale earthy brown ; they are white in a female from 
Sadiya. 

811. MuSCICAPHLA iBBTIOHA. 

The young bird is dull umber-brown above, the feathers tipped pale 
rufous and edged darkly, giving it a very speckly appearance. Upper 
tail coverts rufous umber. Secondary covert^ forming a narrow wing W, 
3 last secondaries edged in the same way. Beneath white, some of the 
feathers tipped dark brown. Wings and tail ashy umber-brown. 

From Shillong Peak. July, coll. Ohennell.) 
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816 . ^XtSTATJL O&ASBIS. 

I have a (Specimen of this species ia Its young plumage lA^h " 

description. ^ 

Above, broim with a rufous shade, the feathers of the head shafted 
ferruginous, those of the wing coverts, lower back and rump broadly tipped 
with the same colour and edged black. Tail dark chestnut brown, wings 
umber-brown. Beneath, breast ferruginous brown with some dusky edgings, 
giving a slightly barred appearance, paling to whitish on abdomen. 

380. Pkoeptoa pfsilla, var. 

A specimen in Mr. Chennell’s collection is in a very interesting stage 
of plumage. It is uniform brown, the feathers not so scale-like as usual, 
only a very few of the feathers on the lower back having terminal spots to 
them ; in size and form of bill it is the same as the typo. I was at first 
inclined to consider it distinct, but it is bettor to wait until we see more 
similar specimens before naming it, for it appears immature. The wings 
are rusty umber-brown, chin pale, breast and belly ashy umber with no bars 
or markings. 

W. 1-8, T. very short, t. 07, Bf. 9 43. 

From the N. Khasi Hills. 

346. Pitta circuLLAT\, Hartlaub. 

I have seen a specimen in Mr. Cheiinoirs collection which he obtained 
in the N. Khdsi Hills, and he only saw one other. I have already alluded 
to the apparent rarity of the species in these Hills. 

386a. Ptctoeiiis altieostris, Jordon. 

= griseigularis, Hume. 

I observe that Mr. Hume is still of opinion that his Bbfitdn Dudr 
bird is distinct from altirostrisj and in Stray Feathers, Vol. V, No. 2, 
p. 116, he has named it griaeigularis (relying on Dr. Jerdon’s description 
being correct). Had Mr. Hume looked up the “ Fifth List of Birds from 
the N. E. Frontier,*’ J. A. S. B.,Vol. XLV, Pt. II, p. 197, ho would have seen 
that after the intimation of the re-discovery of the species (Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist., Jany. 1876) the type of altirostris turned up in the British Museum, 
and that my specimens had been compared wich it, leaving no doubt in my 
mind that they are identical, both in plumage and bill. Mr. Hume’s speci- 
mens and my own, moreover, come from the same line of country, the 
great plain north of the Brahmaputra. Dr. Jerdon’s description is short, 
but applies very fairly in every way, save in respect to the bill, which is 
deeper than in Sinensis, Jerdon says “ making an approach to Pom- 
doxomis,'^ by this he may have intended to convey only a very slight ap- 
proach. The following appear to be the princi 2 )al differences in the 
seriptioD of the plumage* 
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Above ** slightly brownish ferruginousj*’ Hume« Vol. 'Vt or rather 
dark ferruginous brown,” Hume, VoL IV. = “ pale reddish brown,” Jerdon. 

Beneath ” dull rusty,” Hume, Vol. V, or “ Brownish buff deeper 
coloured Ac.,” Hume, Vol. IV, = ‘‘palefulvescent,” Jerdon. 

Under wing-ooverts “ pale yellowish fawn,” Hume, Vol. V, =; ” pale 
ferruginous,” Jerdon. 

When such distinctions as these are made the basis on which to found 
new species, it is I think advisable to wait, and if possible compare with 
the type. But in altirostrie wo have one very marked character which Dr. 
Jerdon did not overlook, viz., ” forehead and streak over the eye hoary 
grey.” No two men agree in describings various shades of brown, olive- 
green Ac., an important element being the kind of light the skihs are 
placed in, and individual sensitiveness to colour. It is satisfactory to know 
that the type of aliirostrU has been found, otherwise we should have been 
left in a cloud of doubt regarding even its very existence, for in Stray 
Feathers, Vol. Ill, p. 116, an idea is thrown out that Dr. Jerdon had got 
hold of a variety of Pyctorhis sinensis when lie was at Thyot-Myo. Even 
had the type of altirostris boon lost, I hold it would have been better to 
consider it as re-discovered in Assam, and then have waited for it to turn 
up again on the Irrawady (where I am sure it will bo found*) before giving 
the Assam bird a new title. 

427c. Actinora EaREToXT, Gould. Var. Khasiam, Godwin-Austen. 

This is referred to in my list of Dafla Hill Birds and is the bpooies 
noted as near Egertoni in my Firbt List. 

437«. MALACOCEECtrs (Lataedia) EOBiarNosus, Godwin-Austen, 
described in J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 161, is the Pyctorhis longirosfris, 
Hodgson, of Moore’s Catalogue of Birds in the Indian Museum. I have 
compared my specimens with the type and only observe that those from 
Eastern Assam are Larger. I was mi<^led into describing it under a new 
name by a specimen which is only a slight variety of Pyc, sinensis^ label- 
led wrongly P. longirostris^ in the British Museum. At the time I described 
M, rohiginosus the Indian Museum birds were still packed away and not 
to be got at, and I trusted to the correctness of Mr. Gray’s identification 
of the British Museum bird. I was further misled by hngirostris being 
placed in the genus Pyctorhis^ with which it has no affinity, but is a true 
Malaeocercus, 


* It has been re-found by Mr. Oates, see Stray Feathers, V, p. 249 .— Ed* 
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081a. OBTHOTOMtrs ATBioimma, Temmitidt. 

* 

^JhtfuviridUy Moore. Donsiri Vellej, Afiisani. 

On oomparing this with a specimen from Tenasserim collected by Me4 
O. Iiimborg, 1 notice that in the former the chestnnt on the head does not 
extend so far back on the nape as in the latter, and in a specimen from the 
Giro Hills it is confined to the frontal part of the head only. Assam birds 
hE^e the darkish sub-terminal tip to the tail feathers as mentioned by Mr. 
Moore in his description. ^ The abdominal portion is not so pure a white in 
the Assam bird. 


6l9a. MmxA ntTFiGULAnis, MandellL 

Tl^s is Alcippe eollaris^ Walden. 

I have compared a specimen sent home lately by Mr. Hume and find 
it identical with the Assam form. Mandelli’s title has priority. 

6195. Minia MANUELLir, Godwin- Austen. 

Through the kindness of Mr, P. L. Sclater I have been able to conou- 
pare Mr. Hume’s Proparm dubim from South Burma with this bird ; it 
Is clearly distinct, one of those interesting representative races wo so often 
find at the extreme limit of range. JT. duhius is much paler beneath and 
has not got the white markings on the nape. It would be conferring a great 
service to ornithology if Mr. Hume vroiild always send home similar doubt- 
ful species, which can only be satisfactorily determined by comparison 
with types in public and private collections. 
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V. — An Account of the Tidal Observations in the Gulf of Cutc\ conducted^ 
by the Cheat Trigonometrical Survey^ under the Superintendence of 
Colonel J. T. Waleee, C. B., R. E., during the years 1873-74-75. 
Compiled from the G. T. Survey Reports iy Captain J. Watbb- 
HOxrsE, Assistant Surveyor General. 

Origin and Object of the Observations. — In his lieport on the Operations 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey for 1866-67, Col. Walker writes : 

** Dr. Oldham, the Supenntendent of the Geological Survey of India, 
has recently drawn the attention of the Government to certain questions 
which have been raised regarding secular changes in the relative level of 
the land and sea, which are believed to be going on in various parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, and more particularly at the head of the Gulf which 
separates the province of Cutch from that of Eattywar. Dr. Oldham 
recommends that certain points should be selected on the south coast of 
Eattywar, and as far up the Gulf as possible, and that the existing relative 
levels of land and sea should be determined at those points by accurate tidal 
observations carried over as long a period as possible, the tidal stations be- 
ing connected by lines of levels. Thus, by repeating the operations at a 
time sufficiently distant to allow the secular changes to reach an appreciable 
magnitude, this question, whioh is of much scientific importance, will be 
satisfactorily settled.” 

The Government of India sanctioned the observations being made, and 
Col. Walker was making arrangements for carrying them out, when a very 
considerable reduction in the expenditure of the Survey Department, in 
consequence of the financial difficulties in 1869-70, caused the indefinite 
postponement of the operations. It was not until August 1872 that steps 
could be taken for commencing them. 

The delay which thus took place is, however, not to be regretted, be- 
cause it resulted in the investigations being carried on in a more complete 
and elaborate manner than had been originally contemplated, with a view to 
acqui;ring more comprehensive and accurate results than were at first 
desired. 

Happening to be present at the Meeting (in Edinburgh) of the British 
Association in 1871, Colonel Walker ascertained that a Committee of the 
Association, presided over by Sir William Thomson, had initiated a system 
of tidal investigations which was anticipated to secure scientific results of 
the highest value. On studying the details of these operations he found 
that his original programme, which contemplated tidal observations of only 
a few weeks* duration, would be inadequate to detect the existence of minute 
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secular changes in the relations of land and sea, and that no conobasir'e re- 
sults could be obtained unless the observations were carried over a period of 
rather more than a year at the commencement, and a corresponding period 
at the close, of the investigation. He further saw that if this were 
done, the value of the operations would be greatly increased, because the 
results would not only serve the purpose for which they were originallj 
contemplatody but would materially contribute towards the attainment of the 
better knowledge of the law of the tides, which is considered by the British 
Association to be so important a desideratum, and which is expected to lead 
to an evaluation of the mass of the moon, to definite information regarding 
the rigidity of the earth, to an approximation of the depth of the sea froi^ 
the observed velocities of tide-waves, to the determination of the retar- 
dation of the earth’s rotation due to tidal frictional and also to the various 
practical benefits which necessarily accrue from accurate predictions of the 
height of the tide at any given time. 

Preliminary Preparations , — ^With the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for India, Lieut, (now Captain) A. W. Baird, R. E., Assistant Super- 
intendent G. T. Survey, who was then in England on furlough, was deputed 
to study the practical details of the mode of tidal registration and of the 
harmonic analysis of the observations, which were recommended and prac- 
tised by the Tidal Committee of the British Association. 

Lieut. Baird also tested at Chatham a new self -registering tide-gauge 
constructed by Adie, the well-known optician and mathematical instrument- 
maker, on the same principle as those he had previously sent out to India, 
which were provided with barrels of unusual length (five feet) in order 
that the tidal curves might be drawn on the largest scales practicable. The 
new tide-gauge was on the same pattern, but with a few modifications, the 
most important of which was the substitution of a chronometer escape- 
ment instead of a pendulum or gravity escapement for the driving clock, in 
order to permit of the instrument being erected on positions where the con- 
cussions of the sea waves would interfere with and j^e^’haps stop the action 
of a pendulum clock. On trial it was found to work very satisfactorily. 

No tidal registrations can be deemed complete without simultaneous 
registrations of the condition of the atmosphere, beeause it is well known 
that the rise and fall of the tides on a line of coast is materially influenced 
by the direction and force of the winds, and that it also varies inversely 
with changes in the barometric pressure. Arrangements were therefore 
made for supplying each tidal station with an anemometer and a barometer, 
both self-recording. The anemometers registered both direction and 
velocity and were similar to Beckley’s, but smaller, in order to be light 
a^d portable. The barometers were aneroids, because safely portable self- 
registering mercurial barometers could not be obtained. 
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Seleeiion qf Staticns.-'^^n Ool. Walker^s return to Indii^ in Kovember 
1872, he deputed Lieut. Baird to make a reooimaisaaoe of the Gulf of 
Outch, ivith a riew to selecting tidal statione, and more particularly to 
ascertain how the instructions which had been received from the Govern- 
ment to establish a station “ at a point as far into the Bunn of Cutoh as 
possible to which the tide has free access” could be best carried out. 
For a point to have free access with the sea it is necessary that it should 
always have at least 4 or 5 feet of water over it at lowest tides, and also 
that the sea should approach it directly, and not through tortuous channels ; 
the point must also be either on the edge of the mainland or at no great 
distance beyond, because of the difficulty and expense of constructing a 
station on the foreshore. It seemed not improbable that it might not be 
possible to find a point at the edge of the Bunn which would satisfy all the 
requisite conditions. 

Lieut. Baird proceeded first to Jdria Bandar, close to the head of the 
Gulf, where he fitted up a country boat for navigating the creeks and chan- 
nels of the Gulf, and secured the services of an experienced pilot to accom- 
pany him in his explorations. After a month’s cruising about and long 
searching along the muddy foreshores of the Gulf, three places well adapted 
for tidal observations’' were found. Ist, Nawanur Point, midway up the 
Gulf on the Outch coast, 15 miles from Mundra ; 2nd, Ilanstal Point at 
the head of the Gulf, about 18 miles from Jdria, and 8rd, Okha Point on 
the Kattywar coast, just at the mouth of the Gulf, opposite xhe Island of 
Beyt. At Nawanar there was a minimum depth of 19 feet of water within 
836 feet of a site for a station ; at Hanstal 72 feet within 160 feet of a site 
for a station, and at Okha 23 feet within 220 feet of a site for a station. 
Nawanar is about 9 or 10 and Hanstal 16 miles from the nearest village 
where drinking water can be procured ; Okha Point has Beyt within 1 mile, 
but a boat is required for communication with it. 

The three places selected were considered to be well adapted for the 
operations, which was the m<m fortunate in that Lieut. Baird believed 
them to be the only suitable points to be met with for the purpose. It is 
to be regretted, however, that an intermediate point could not be found on 
the Kattywar coast, between Okha and Hanstal, for Nawanar being on the 
opposite coast had to be connected with the other two stations by a very 
long line of levels passing round the head of the Gulf ; and, as it afterwards 
turned out, Nawandr proved unsuitable by constant changes in the con« 
figuration of the foreshore. 

Preliminary ArrangemenU , — The stations having been selected, pre- 
liminary arrangements were commenced. 

The first question to be decided was whether the tide-gauges should 
be set up on stages erected in the sea beyond the low-water line, or on 
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.masonry platforms constructed on shore at the high-water^Iine* It is 
obviously desirable that the communication between the sur&oe of tim 
ocean and the gauge should be as direct as possible, in order 'that the tidsl 
curve may be accurately delineated. Thus, it is usual to erect tide-gauges 
in ports or harbours where the piers, quays and landing-stages constructed 
for the requirements of the shipping present facilities for their being set 
up in the vicinity of deep water. In the Gulf of Catch, however, the 
stations were all at a distance from the nearest inhabited localities and 
presented no facilities whatever ; for not only 'building materials and food 
for the workmen, but even fresh water, had to be brought to them from 
considerable distances. It was thus imperative that the plan of operations 
should be of the simplest nature possible, so as to be carried out with the 
least cost and the greatest expedition. Had any jetties or piers been 
available for the operations the stations would have been erected on them, 
but under existing circumstances it was only possible to connect the tide- 
gauges with deep water by erecting stagings for them in the sea ; and these 
would have had to be very strongly built to withstand the full force of the 
sea, without undergoing any displacement whatever, and that, not for a 
short time only, but for several years, so as to include both the first series 
of tidal registrations, taken to determine the present relations of the land 
and sea, and the final series which will have to be taken to determine the 
future relations some years hence. The stagings would, moreover, have 
had to be connected with the land by piers, in order to permit of ready 
access to the instruments at all times. Tlio cost of such stagings and their 
.connecting piers would have far exceeded the funds available, and therefore 
Col, Walker decided, though with some reluctance, on having the tide- 
gauges set up on shore, over wells sunk near the high-water line and con- 
•nected with the sea by piping. 

Final Arrangements , — The following is a brief sketch of the arrange- 
ments adopted : 

Masonry wells of a diameter of about 3 feet were sunk at the stations 
to a depth of several feet below the lowest tides ; in these wells iron cylin- 
ders with an internal diameter qf 22 inches, slightly exceeding the diameter 
of the float of the tide-gauge, were set up vertically and connected with the 
sea by an iron piping carried along the shore down to the low-water line, 
where a flexible piping was attached and carried out into deep water. The 
flexible piping terminated in a rose suspended by means of buoys a few feet 
above the bed of the sea, in order to prevent the entrance of silt as much as 
possible, and was attached to the iron piping in such a manner that it might 
be readily removed and cleaned whenever necessary. The tide-gauges were 
set up over the cylinders, and their iron bed-plates indicated the planes to 
which the tidal measurements were referred; they were conn^ed by' 
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levelling with permanent bench-marks fixed inr the ground in the vicinity of 
the stations. 

The iron * cylinders were made up in sections of 50 inches in length, a 
sheet of wrought-iron being bent to the size required and rivetted to form 
a cylinder, a cast-iron fiange was fitted on to each end and the faces of these 
carefully turned so as to fit exactly. The bottom section had a flat iron 
plate carefully screwed on to one end, so as to form the bottom of the well, 
and the whole when bolted together formed a water-tight well into which 
water could only enter through the piping connecting it with the sea. The 
size of the cylinders was decided on so as to utilise the iron sheets most 
economically, and when finished four men could carry one section. Before 
being let into the wells they were well painted over, inside and outside, with 
tar in order to keep them from rusting. The level of the top flange of the 
cylinder was about 6 feet above high-water spring tide, and about 2 feet 
6 inches above the floor of the observatory, A board fitted on and screwed 
to the top of the cylinder, with holes for the float-bands to pass through, 
prevented anything falling accidentally inside the cylinder. 

The rigid iron piping was ordinary gas-pipe in lengths of about 14 feet, 
with an internal diameter of 2 inches, which had been computed to be 
sufficient to permit of the transmission of the tidal wave from the sea to 
the cylinder in the well without sensible retardation, so that the height of 
the water in the cylinder should always be the same as that of the surface 
of the sea. In order to render the connections perfectly water-tight, as 
well as to facilitate the joining together of the lengths of piping, these were 
fitted with cast-iron flanges made to screw on to each end. 

The piping was connected with the bottom of the cylinder, at 9 inches 
above it, by a small bend, and was then brought up vertically outside the 
cylinder to a height 1 or 2 feet below the lowest high-water. At this 
point was another bend with a stop-cock in it, and the pipe was then 
taken straight out down to the sea along the slope of the shore to reach 
low-water springs. 

The rigid and flexible pipes were connected together by means of the 
following arrangement : 

To the end of the rigid iron pipe a brass connecting piece, made as 
shown in the figure, was fitted, having two outer extremities, to one of which 
a flexible two-inch suction-pipe was fixed and the other closed by a brass 
disc with a good washer. When the flexible pipe had to' be examined 
for cleaning, the brass disc was unscrewed and a short length of spare flexible 
piping with a rose at its end fitted on, and taken out to deep water tem- 
porarily. The original pipe was then taken o£E and cleaned, the disc be- 
ing screwed on for the time in its place ; then when finished the long pipe 
and disc were replaced in their orisrinal positions. The flexible pipe was 
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two inches in diametei* with copper ins^/Ju^ 
the same as the suction-pipe. It was provided 
in lengths of 50 or 60 feet, and in smaller die 
of 20 feet for temporary use only. The 
lengths were fitted with couplings and unione 
for connecting them with each other. 

Lengths of this suction-pipe were joined 
on to the end of the iron piping in the 
manner above described, and taken out to 
deep water. At the end of the outer length 
a copper rose, of about 15 inches in length, 2 
inches in diameter, and having about 150 holes 
of yV of an inch bored in it, was screwed on; 
This rose was sustained a few feet from the bot- 
tom, being attached to a small 
nun-buoy by a chain and shackle 
with swivel, the whole being held 
in position in deep water by an 
anchor. To the top of the small 
nun-buoy a chain was attached, 
to which was fixed the large buoy 
floating on the surface, with 
plenty of slack chain to allow for 
rise and fall of tide, and this 
buoy also served to mark the 
position of the flexible pipe; 
The arrangement will be under- 
stood by reference to the annexed 
figure. 

The level of the water in the well should obviously always coincide 
with that of the sea, otherwise the registrations of the gauge are worthless ; 
it is therefore imperatively necessary to compare the inside and outside 
levels from time to time, in order to remove all doubt as to the efficiency 
of the communication between the well and the sea. For this purpose an 
ordinary gauge was attached to a pile driven into the bed of the sea, and 
its zero was connected with that of the self -registering gauge over the 
well, by spirit levelling, and thus a comparison of the levels could be readily 
made whenever desirable. On taking these comparisons during certain 
trial observations at Bombay, Captain Baird was surprised to find that 
while the levels were generally identical, there were occasional large differ- 
ences which at first could not be accounted for ; eventually, however^ he 
succeeded in tracing them to the accidental presence of air inside the piping. 
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He soon devised a simple method of expelling; the air and restoring the 
requisite identity of level, by fixing a stop-cock for the exit of the air at the 
vertical bend, where the iron piping, after rising from the bottom of the 
well to within a few inches of the surface of the ground, begins to slope 
downwards towards the sea. This bend has necessarily to be made at a 
point a little below the level of the lowest high-water tide, and, consequently, 
on opening the stop-cock at high-water, all the air inside the pipe is of 
course immediately expelled, and then the water inside the well at once 
assumes the same level as that of the sea. But for this expedient it would 
have been impossible to carry on the operations continuously for any length 
of time, as there was found to bo a decided tendency for air to collect in the 
pipes. It was most fortunate that this was discovered during the experi- 
mental observations at Bombay, for there stop-cocks could be readily con- 
structed and attached to the piping, which could not possibly have been 
done at either of the stations in the Gulf. 

At Okha Captain Baird found some difiiculty in keeping the stop-cock 

dry and having access to it. He 
therefore had a water-tight box 
3 feet long and 1 foot square 
made in halves and fitted over 
4ind under the stop-cock, holes 
having been cut to admit the 
pipes, and carefully caulked up 
after the box had been fitted 
over the pipe (see figure); in this 
way no water could get at the 
stop-cock except over the top of 
the box. Underneath the first 
7 or 8 feet of the pipe leading 
bo the sea, a layer of mud and 
stones of considerable thickness 
(vas made, and a wall of similar 
material built all round the 
jtop-cock, leaving a space about 3 
:eet square for standing in and 
)teps for getting down to it ; also 
mud and sand were thrown down^ 
between the iron cylinder and the masonry wall right up to the level of the 
3 top-cock bend. It was found that by this means the stop-cock was quite 
iry and access could be liad to it at any time howqver high the tide was. 

Captain Baird silent the recess of 1873 at Bombay in preparing for the 
operations of the field season of 1873-74. Cylinders as above described 
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, were constructed in suitable lengths to be easily transport^ tb the tidal 
stations and there put together. The several self -registering instruments 
which were to be employed — the tide-gauges, the aneroid batfbmeters and 
the anemometers or anemographs — were overhauled and put into good 
working order. The tide-gauges were tested by being employed to register 
the tides in the harbour of Bombay for several weeks continuously, and 
were set up over wells connected with deep water by piping, in order that 
the experimental observations should be ta*ken under precisely similar 
circumstances to the actual observations. Sundry alterations and improve- 
ments were made in them, and in fact everything was done which could be 
thought of to ensure the instruments being found in a satisfactory condition 
when they were set up for work at the tidal stations. It was a matter of 
great importance to have all this done at Bombay, because the advan- 
tages of excellent workshops and skilled artilieers were not to be met 
with in the places where the instruments had to be set up for observation. 

While in Bombay, Capt. Baird also constructed throe portable obser- 
vatories for erection at the tidal stations. These observatories were made 
in such a manner as to be readily put together, or taken to pieces and 
rc-erccted at any other place where they might afterwards be required. 
They wore about 12’ x 9' x 9' and about 12 feet high in the centre, the 
roof sloping from the ridge tdfthc sides which were about 8 feet high. 
They were clinker-built, but it was found necessary to cover them with a 
tarpaulin to keep out the heavy rain during the monsoons. 

Operations at Okha Station . — Okha station being near the mouth of 
the Gulf and the nearest to Bombay, whore all the preliminary arrange- 
ments were made, was selected as the first to bo taken in hand. There all 
the instruments and stores, and the European assistants, including Mr. 
Peters, a skilled artificer of the Bombay Harbour Works, whose services had 
been obligingly placed at Capt. Baird’s disposal by Major Merewether, R. E., 
6 sub-surveyors and 24 men were sent, on the 13th October, 1873, direct from 
Bombay in a large pattimar (or native sailing vessel). Meeting mth contrary 
winds, the “ Kotia Romani” took such a long time to perform the voyage 
that Capt. Baird began to fear that she was lost with all hands on board ; at 
last, however, she arrived with her passengers and crew nearly starved, for 
they had only taken a week’s provisions for a voyage which lasted a fortnight. 
On the 5th Noveml^r the stores were landed and the first thing to be done 
was to make an excavation for the iron cylinder. At Okha, as well as at 
Nawanar, the soil being sandy, it was necessary to take measures to prevent 
the sides of the well from falling in during the excavation, and therefore a 
masonry well of sufficient diameter to receive the iron cylinder and vertical 
shaft of the piping had to be sunk in much the same manner as the wells 
BO frequently used in this country for the foundations of bridges and aqu^ 
5 
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ducts. The operations were considerably facilitated by the employment of 
Buirs Patent Dredgers for scooping out the soil under the sinking masonry. 
(At Hanstalf where the soil was firm, the masonry well was unnecessary). 
The masonry well was completed to the full depth of 25 feet by the 4th 
December, and by the 20th the cylinder had been set up, the piping con- 
nected with the sea had been laid out into deep water, the observatory was 
erected and the several self-registering instruments — a tide-gauge, an ane- 
mometer and an aneroid barometer — were all in position and ready for the 
preliminary trial of their performances. By the 2.‘lrd everything was com- 
plete, the instruments were all working well, and Capt. Baird was about 
to proceed to the next station, when an accident hai>pened through a native 
boat drifting down past the station about 3 in the morning of the 24th 
December, and dragging her anchors across the flexible pipe, smashing it 
and carrying off a large portion of it as well as the buoys, anchors Ac. Be-» 
ing on the spot, Capt. Baird was able to rectify the damage' and to ar- 
range for protecting the piping by laying out and anchoring hawsers around 
it. Guards were also provided to prevent boats from approaching the buoys. 
Thus this accident, though very annoying at the time, proved of use in 
showing the necessity of taking .special precautions for the protection of 
the piping from injury. Similar measures were taken at the other stations, 
and these precautions were essential to^he success of the operations, be- 
cause in case of any similar accident happening to injure the piping, tho 
native subordinate who would ordinarily be left in solo charge of the station 
to keep the instruments in oixler and look after their performances, would 
be unable to repair the damage witliout the personal help of Capt Baird 
or the European assistant, to obtain which would probably cause suspen- 
sion of the tidal registrations for a fortnight or more, and greatly impair 
the value of the observations. 

While engaged in completing the arrangements at Okha, Capt. Baird 
sent his assistants in advance to llanstal and Nawanar to sink the wells, 
erect tho observatories and get everything ready for him to set up the 
instruments. 

The observatory at Okha was fixed on three cross-beams fitted on the 
tops of six large idles embedded 8 feet in the. sand. The cylinder was about 
2 feet from the eastern end ; the tide-guage being of course as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the building. The aneroid barometer was placed 
carefully on a shelf at one comer. The anemometer was fixed to a shelf so 
that the upright pipe passed through the roof close to the ridge at the 
western end (the rain-gauge being close to it on the outside). A platform 
was n\ado to get at the anemometer easily, and this served a double purpose, 
as it was also the framework for a guard to protect the pendulum and clock 
of the tide-gauge, and cloth having been fixed all round it, kept any wind 
from getting to the pendulum. 
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The self-registering tide-gauge was carefully so placed that the band 
allowed the float to be 3 inches from one side of the cylinder, while it was 
the same distance itself from the other side. The instrumentjbaving been 
carefully levelled by wedges, the trestle was secured with screws to the 
floor ; a hole was cut in the floor and a small box let down (properly fitted 
BO as to allow no sand to come in), in order that the counterpoise weight 
might bo able to act for the entire range of the instrument. 

The float band was made 35 feet 6 inches long and 33 feet of chain 
was added to this, and fixed at its other end to the hook under the float, 
forming a continuous band as it were. The scale of wheels adopted here 
was i ; the barrel being 5 feet long, that scale was the largest that could be 
used for a 14*90 feet range of tide. The float had a swivel to which the 
band was attached, and the band also passed through two guides fixed to an 
upright scale on one side, and through another guide fixed to the trestle on 
the other. 

The temporary tide-gauge, consisting of a pile firmly imbedded in the 
sand and standing about 8 feet out of the ground, was placed about the 
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level of low- water neaps ; to this was attached a box containing a copper 
float, and to the float was attached a deal rod with a pointer at the end of 
it about feet above the float. In the bottom of the box a pipe, two feet 
long, of small diameter was flxed so as to permit the sea to have access to 
tlie float ; the box itself was about 6 inches square and 6 feet high, the 
side of it attached to the pile was extended upwards for 6 feet and had a 
groove in it in which the upright rod with the index worked {vide figure), 
so that by having this upper part numbered from a certain zero, the level of 
the sea below this zero could be at once read off. It was found by careful 
trial in a bucket of water that the pointer always recorded 6 feet 2 inches 
above the level of the water in which the float worked — the scale was made 
accordingly ; levels were taken to connect the temporary tide-gauge with the 
top of the cylinder, for comparison of level of w^ater inside and outside. 

It will be unnecessary to enter into details of the operations at esfich 
station as they were similar to those at Okha, of which the principal out- 
lines have been given. Full details will bo found in Caj)t. Baird’s re- 
port appended to the General Reports of the Great- Trigonometrical Survey 
for 1873-74 and 1874-75. 

Commencement and Progress of the Observations . — The regular tidal 
registrations were commenced at Okha by the end of December 1873 ; at 
Hanstal by the end of March 1874, and at Nawandr by the end of April. 
It was hoped that they might have been carried on continuously for at 
least a year, or perhaps longer, at each station, in order to furnish the re- 
quisite data for investigations of the separate influence of each as well as 
the combined of all the principal tidal constituents, and the least that is 
needed for this purpose is a series of observations extending over a year. 
During this time the errors of the clocks for driving the barrels of the self- 
registering instruments would have to be frequently determined and the 
clocks corrected ; the instruments would also have to be examined and 
cleaned, and possibly repaired also, and the relations between the curves on 
the diagrams and their zero lines would have to be carefully re-determined 
from time to time ; and all this would have to be done either by Capt. 
Baird or by his assistant Mr. Reiidell. 

Capt. Baird accordingly drew up a prqgramme for the periodic in- 
pection of the stations and arranged that he and Mr. Ren dell should mako 
tours of inspection in turn. It was calculated that a tour embracing all 
three stations, would take about a month from the date of leaving to that 
of returning to recess quarters ; these had been established in Rajkote, the 
nearest town to the Gulf where house accommodation suitable for Europeans 
could be obtained. Anticipating that dtiring the monsoon months the wea- 
ther at the tidal stations might bo found too cloudy to permit of astrono- 
mical observations ioi determining the clock errors, Capt. Baird provided 
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himself with two portable chronometers which were rated at Hajkote 
and carried about on the tours of inspection, for comparison with tho 
clocks. 

Difficulties of the Operations , — The operations were carried on under 
many and great diflSiculties, ani Capt. Baird and his assistants incurred 
considerable risk when crossing the Gulf in native sailing vessels, as they 
frequently had to, whenever their presence was required at either of tho 
stations. Huts had to bo built and iron water-tanks provided at each sta- 
tion for the native subordinates who were placed in charge of the 
instruments, and for the men of the guard furnished by the Durbar of the 
Native State in which the station is situated. Arrangements also had to bo 
made to supply these men with food and drinking water, which at Hanstal 
was no easy matter, for the nearest point whence these necessaries of life 
were procurable was about 25 miles off. At each station a line of post 
runners had to be established to the nearest points on the main line of 
postal communication, as it was essentially necessary that Capt. Baird 
should receive daily reports from the men in charge of the observatories. 

The inspection of the observations necessitated a great deal of hard 
marching and entailed much exposure and privation. Even so early as in 
the month of May, before the setting in of the monsoon, the Eunn of 
Outch was covered with water, from six inches to a foot in depth, which 
had to be waded through for many miles distance to reach the station at 
Hanstal. At such seasons travellers usually cross tho Eunn by riding on 
the camels of the country ; these animals are bred in large numbers along 
tho borders of the Gulf, and are accustomed from their birth to wander 
about the swamps, browsing on the mangrove bushes, and thus they learn 
to walk with ease and keep their feet on ground which would be impossi- 
ble to most other camels. Of his journey with Mr. Eendell, to Hanstal in 
the month of May, Caj^t. Baird writes, “ Our only land-marks in the whole 
“ of the last 14 miles were two small mounds of earth thrown up — when 
“ there were postal chowkies there — at 4 or 5 miles apart, and the observa- 
** tory itself ; we both felt a curious sensation as if we were being carried out 
to sea, which was occasioned by seeing small branches of scrub floating 
“ on the surface of tho water and being driven by tho wind inland ; and 
“ once, with tho exception of one of tho mounds above mentioned in the 
distance, there were no fixed objects visible to destroy this optical illu- 
“ sion.” Later on, when the monsoon set in, the difliculties of locomotion 
were greatly increased ; direct communication with Nawandr, by crossing 
the Gulf in a sailing boat, became impossible, as none but native vessels 
were available for the purpose, and they could not venture across in the 
strong gales then prevailing ; and in order to reach that station a very long 
circuit had to be made round the head of the Gulf, crossing the Eunn at 
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its narrowest point opposite to Wawania. Moreover the common unmetal- 
Icd roads in a black-soil country, as is the western portion of Kattywar, be- 
come all but impassible during the rains ; and thus Capt. Baird was often 
unable to get over the ground more expeditiously than at the rate of about 
a mile an hour. Between the 7th July and the 8th September he was 
actually 38 days in the field, and marched nearly 800 miles under most 
adverse circumstances. 

General Worhing of the Tide-gauges . — The general working of the 
tide-gauges at the throe stations lias now to be noticed. 

At Okha the registrations went on most satisfactorily throughout 1874 
and the following field season ; there were very few breaks of continuity of 
the records, and they were very short and of no importance. At Ilanstal 
where the water was very muddy, and not pure and clear as at Okha, the 
breaks were more numerous and longer ; they were caused sometimes by the 
driving-clock getting out of order, but more frequently by the deposit of fine 
mud in the well and piping of the gauge, notwithstanding the precaution 
which had been taken to keep the rose at the extremity of the piping high 
above the mud-banks ; this necessitated the occasional suspension of operas 
tions while the mud was being removed, and care was always taken to make 
the break between the times of high and low water, whenever posssible ; thus, 
as the record of the highest and lowest points of curves has been secured in 
almost all instances, the breaks may usually be interpolated between them 
by hand, in conformity with the collateral curves, without any risk of 
significant error. The foreshore at Okha being sand and rock without 
mud, there was no tendency there for the pipe to become choked. Both at 
Okha and at Hanstal air was found to enter the iron piping, whenever the 
latter was laid bare by the action of the surf, which frequently happened ; 
but it was readily expelled at high-water, by opening the stop-cock which 
has already been described as attached to the piping for that purpose. 

At Nawanar, matters went on less prosperously. When inspecting 
this station in July 1874, Oapt. Baird found everything apparently in good 
order ; the curves on the diagram seemed at first to be all that could be 
desired, but it was soon evident that they were erroneous, for the level of 
the Water in the well differed very sensibly from the sea level. On examin- 
ing the piping, the extreme end was found to be buried in sand above the 
low- water line, at a spot where a few weeks before, there had been a depth 
of 20 feet of water at low tide, but which was then left bare for some 
time daily. On further examination it was ascertained that the configura- 
tion of the foreshore had entirely changed, and an extensive sandspit had 
formed on the line of the piping ; this had been caused by the drift from 
a belt of sand-hills to the south, under the influence of the strong winds 
which blew from the south-west during the monsoon, the registered veloci- 
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ties of 'which were 860 to 890 miles dailj, for several days preceding the 
misadventure. This accident necessitated the suspension of the registra>- 
tions at Nawanir until such time as the piping could be extracted and 
again put into communication with deep water. It was expected that the 
original configuration of the foreshore would probably be restored by natural 
causes, when the wind veered round to the usual direction, soon after the 
commencement of the cold-weather months ; but this expectation was dis- 
appointed, and as the cold season wore on it became only too certain that 
the piping which lay beyond the low- water line would never be recovered. 
A supply of new piping was therefore obtained from Bombay and attached 
by Mr. Rendell to the land portion of the original pipe ; and by the com- 
mencement of March 1875, after a break of 9 months’ duration, the tide- 
gauge was once more in fixie communication with the sea, and there appeared 
to be every probability that it would so remain at least till the setting in of 
the next monsoon. 

But within a fortnight after the re-starting of the tide-gauge at Nawa- 
nar, the foreshore again shallowed, and the now piping was covered with a 
dej^osit of silt and mud, nearly up to the level of the rose at its outer ex- 
tremity. Mr. Eeiidell at once cut away the flcjxible piping and substituted 
several lengths of iron piinng, supported by being attached to stakes driven 
vertically into the ground. By remaining on the spot for two months, 
taking measures to prevent the rose from being readied by the constantly 
rising mud and silt, Mr. Rendell succeeded in securing satisfactory and 
continuous readings for the whole of the time, and he checked them occa- 
sionally by hourly readings taken pari passu on a graduated staff, which had 
been set up in the sea in deep water, in order to afford a means of verifying 
the indications of the self -registering gauge. The station of Nawanar has 
thus been j^roved to be unsuitable for continuous tidal observations, exten- 
ding over a long period, for it is only during the months of fine weather 
between November and May, that observations can be carried on there, 
otherwise than by setting up the tide-gauge on a staging erected for it out 
in deep water, the cost of whioh would be inadmissible. 

JBreliminary Results , — The preliminary results of tlie observations up 
to September 1874, as worked out by Cajit. Baird, show that the greatest 
range of the tide was — 

14*8 feet at Okha. 

19*6 „ Nawanar. 

21*2 „ Hanstal. 

or two to four feet more in each instance than the ranges given in the 
marine Charts. 

Very fairly approximate values of the progress of the tidal wave, up 
and down the Gulf, have also been obtained, showing that — 
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High-water occurs at Nawanar Ih. 5m, after Okha. 

„ Hanstal 1 40 „ 

Low- water occurs at Nawanar 1 36 „ 

„ Hanstal 2 53 „ 

The results obtained from the combined tidal and leveling operations 

show that the mean sca-level is higher by 7 inches, at the head of the Gulf, 
and by 4 inches, midway up, than it is at the mouth of the Gulf. 

The curves of the self -registering aneroid barometers were compared 
four times daily with a mercurial barometer, and the differences met with — 
after allowing for index errors — were usually so trivial and unimportant 
that every confidence may be felt in the general accuracy of the curves. 
The aneroids are of a delicate construction and are liable to got out of order, 
but as spare ones were available, no break of importance occurred at cither 
station. 

The anemometers were less satisfactory in their working, probably be- 
cause they were so much more exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather. 
The long continuance of winds coming from the same quarter caused the 
direction gear to clog, and until this was discovered the recorded directions 
arc to some extent incorrect. On the other hand, the velocity gear was 
kept in constant action by the strong winds prevailing. Several severe 
gales were recorded. The greatest velocities registered in 24 hours were— 

620 miles at Okha on the 20ih Juno, 1874. 

890 „ Nawanar „ 2Gth „ 

1130 „ Hanstal „ 5th August, „ 

On the latter date the anemometer of Hanstal recorded 270 miles in 
the three hours between 2 a. m. and noon, Capt. Haird is not entirely 
satisfied with the performances of these instruments ; but, considering their 
small size (for the sake of lightness and portability), and their exposure to 
fierce winds, to rain and, worse than all, to the constant oxidising influence 
of the sea, Colonel Walker tliinks it improbable that any instruments would, 
under similar circumstances, have given much better results. 

The total rainfall during the monsoon of 1874, as registered by the 
rain-gauges set up at each station, was — 

10’75 inches at Okha. 

13*61 „ ^ Nawanar. 

18*40 „ Hanstal. 

21*91 „ Rajkot (40 miles inland). 

It will be seen that, a greater range of tide, a greater velocity of wind 
and a greater rainfall, have been registered at the head than at the mouth 
of the Gulf, and intermediate values at the midway station of Nawanar. 

The scientific value of the observations is greatly increased by the con- 
temporaneous observations of the barometric pressure, the velocity and direC'. 
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tion of the wind, and the amount of rainfall ; and it is believed that no series 
of tidal observations has been better furnished than these with the requisite 
data for separating local atmospheric inllueiicos from the true tidal con- 
stituents, which are caused by the varying position of the sun and moon. 

Spirit-leveling operations , — ^At short distances round each station 
three blocks of stone were sunk in the ground to serve as bench-marks for 
future reference, and each of them was carefully connected with the zero of 
the tide-guago. Bench-marks \vore also i)laced in position, one at about 
every 10 miles, from Okha station along the road to Hanstal and thence to 
Nawanar in Kutch across the Riinn. Bench-n\arks were also laid down with 
reference to the nearest Great Trigonometrical Stations. During the field- 
season of 1874-76, Cajjt. Baird conducted a series of spirit-leveling operations 
for determining the present relative levels of the datun^oiuts of the three 
tidal stations, and of the stone bench-marks which had beft laid down a 
year previously along the linos to bo levelled over. Tlio length of the main 
lines connecting the three tidal stations was 275 miles, which was leveled 
over independently by Capt. Baird and K^arsing Dass, in accordance with 
the rigorous system wliich has obtained for several years past in the G. T. 
Survey. 29 miles of branch lines were also executed, in order to connect the 
stations of the Kattywar triangulation with the tidal stations. 

In working between Nawanar and Jlanstal, Capt. Baird had to make 
a considerable detour round the head of the Gulf, crossing the llunn be- 
tween Shikar])ur and Mallia. Several bench-marks were fixed on the Bunn, 
and they will bo important points of reference when these operations are 
repeated witli the tidal observations some years hence, when a sufticient in- 
terval sliall have elapsed to allow of the rising or sinking of the surface of 
the ground to an appreciable extent. The existing surface-level of tho 
liunn has been obtained at a number of points, for Capt. Baird took the 
precaution of having all the j)ins on w’hich the hwcling staves were set up, 
driven downwards until their heads were exactly flush with the surface of 
the ground. 

Operations during the ironsoon . — Cousiderable anxiety was felt as to 
the possibility of securing continuous records during the monsoon, when 
heavy gales are prevalent ; but every jjrecanlio]! was tiiken to strengthen 
the w'oodcn observatories in which the instruments were set up, and to 
anticipate and provide for all possible contingencies ; and it was most satis- 
factory that, although the monsoon of 1874 set in very severely and lasted 
long, the observatories all stood firm, and the tide-gauges and other self- 
registering instruments remained in good working order throughout the 
season. 

Close of the Operations , — The carrying out of the periodical inspections 
during the monsoon was the most trying and difficult part of the operations. 

G 
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Daring the monsoon of 1871 this duty was performed entirely by Capt. 
Daird, who had generously given his assistant leave of absence on argent 
jn’ivate affairs at that time. It had, however, proved to be so arduous and 
to entail so much exertion and cx])osure, that Colonel Walker felt he would 
not be justitied in requesting Caj^t. Ihiird to carry on the inspections 
during tlie monsoon of 1875. lie was tliercforc directed to continue the 
registrations up to within a few days of the commencement of the monsoon, 
and then to dismantle all the stations, and remove the instruments. 

Accordingly at the close of the hold-season of 1874-75, the instruments 
wore taken down and the observatories dismantled. At each station the 
vertical iron cylinder, in uhicli the doat of the guage liad acted, was left in 
statu, (pio, together Avitli a Icmgth of the iron piping, extending about 50 
feet seawards froip the cylinder. The cylinder was Hllial with clean dry 
sand, and closctftibovo with a thick planking, after which a massive pile of 
stones was raised over the ground around it, to serve the double object of a 
protection and an indication of the position for future reference. 

The three bcmdi-marks in the immediate vicinity of the cylinder, with 
each end of which the datum of the guage bad been comu'cied, were similarly 
covered over. Finally the several cairns were ])laeed under the protection 
of the local othcials ; and it is to be hojied that the cylinders and bench- 
marks will 1)0 readily discovori‘d whenever the second serii's of operations 
are commenced, and that they will be found to have remained undisturbed 
meanwhile. 

Thus the periods during which the tidal heights have been continuonsly 
registered at the three stations arc, 10 .V months at Okha, 11 months at 
Haiisla.1, 2 months at Nawanar in 1874 and 2 months more in 1875. As 
already noticed, simultaneous observations of the direction and velocity of 
the wind and of the barometric pressure were made by the anemograph and 
barograph which were set up at each station. 

The long break in the registrations at Nawannr is to be regretted. But 
as the station lies nearly midway iij) the Gulf, it is ])i*obable that the values 
of the difference between the mean level for the ])eriods of actual obser- 
vation and the mean level for the entire year, which arc given by the regis- 
traiions at Okha and llanstal, may be applied proportionately to the results 
at Nawanar, to obtain tlie mean level for the year there, and Capt. Baird 
found that this jilan gave very accordant and promising results. 

When all the observations were completed, the ordinates of the several 
curves w^ere measured, (taking full account of clock-error whenever there 
was any) and then tabulated for each hour of the day. The numerical re- 
sults thus obtained serve as the data on which the analysis of the obser- 
vations was subsequently based. 

Thus ended the first series of operations, to determine whether the 
relations of land and sea are constant or changing. Col. Walker writes : 
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“ Great credit is due to Capt. Baird for the manner in which he con- 
“ ducted the task entrusted to him. The difficulties he had to contend with 
in obtaining exact registrations continuously for such long periods were 
“ very serious and formidable ; all the stations were situated at points on the 
‘‘ coast line which were very tar from the nearest habited localities ; and the 
“inspections during the season of monsoons, which work w'as done entirely 
“by himself, necessitated constant travelling during the most inclement time 
of the year, and entailed an amount of risk and exposure which would tell 
on a constitution of iron.” 

Final Fesulis . — The analysis of the results of the observations has 
necessarily been a work of time and has only lately boon completed. Col. 
Walker felt assured that it would bo best ])crformod with the assistiince of 
Mr. llobcrts of the Nautical Almanac OlHce in London, by whom all the tidal 
observations taken for the British Association had Ix'on, anck are still being 
reduced and analyzed, under the suporiutendenco of Sir W. l^homson, and 
who had, previous to the commencement of the observations, aided Capt. 
Baird in the preparation of an account of the ja’actical application of tho 
harmonic analysis by which tidal observations arc reduced for the British 
Association. Sanction was therefore obtained for Ca])t, Baird to remaia 
in England and reduce his observations with Air. Boberts’ assistance. Tho 
results will bo presently' stated. But first it is ]jecessary to give a brief 
ejntomc of tho method of investigation which lias been followed. 

The rise and fall of tho level of the ocean, twice, or nearly so, in twenty- 
four hours, is well known to be? duo to the attractions of the sun and the moon. 
If tho orbit of tho earth and that of tho moon wore quite cii’ciilar and lay 
in the jdanc of tJie equator, and if tho moon its revolution round 

the earth in the same time that the sun a])poars to revolve around tluj earth, 
then there would be two tides daily, dilfering from each other in form 
— should the suii and moon not be in eon juiieiion — but recurring alike from 
day to day. The moon, Jiowever, makes hei’ circuit of the t‘artli in 4S 
minutes over the twenty- four hours, and tims the sun makes thirty iippaivnt 
circuits of the cartli while the moon is only" making twenty-nine ; more- 
over, the orbits of tbc carlh and of the moon are not circular, nor are they 
situated in the ])lane of the equator. the iiosilions of the sun and 

moon, relatively to the cartli, arc momentarily" varying in distance, declin- 
ation and right ascension. Consequently, the level of the oeoaii^is subject 
to momentary variations in the dynamical action of tho disturbing bodies ; 
and these cause a variety of tides which recur periodically, some in short, 
others in long, })criods. 

In the present investigations, the short and tho long period tides have 
been analyzed by different mctliods. Tho former — which h(n*e embrace all 
tides recurring in periods of or about a day iu duration, and in any aliquot 
part of the | 2 W<«»*-^iurual period — have been treated iu accordaiice with tbo 
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syntliesis oJ' Laplace. Thus a number of fictitious stars are assumed to 
move, each uniformly in the plane of the earth’s equator, with angular 
velocities which are small in comparison with that of the earth’s rotation, 
so that the peiiotl of oaeli star is something not very different from 24 
mean solar hours, and ranges between a minimum of 23 hours and a max- 
imum of 27. Each star is supposed to produce a primary tide in its quasi- 
diurnal period, and also various sub-tides w'liich run through their periods 
hi it } or some otiior aliquot part of the ])rimary period ; but of these 
sub-tides it may here be obsevvcHl that some are considerably larger tliaii their 
so-called primaries, as for instance, the lunar semidiurnal tide, the mag- 
nitude of which is enormously greater than that of tlie lunar diurnal. The 
primary is simply the tide of which the 2 )criod is nearest to 21 mean solar 
houi’s 

Thus the momentarily varying level of Ihe surface of the ocean is 
sujiposed to bo the resultant of a large number of tides, each of which is 
jicrfocl ly independent of all the others, and has its own amplitude and 
period of revolution, which remain ever constant throughout all time. 
Occasionally several of the most important tides are in conjunction, and 
then the range between high and lo^v-water is a maximum, as at spring 
tides ; at other times some tides are in opposition to others, and then the 
tidal range is a minimum, as occurs at neap tides. 

Every tide may be represented by a circle of known diameter ; and if 
we suppose a jjoint to move uniformly right round the eircumforencci of this 
circle so as to make a com])lete revolution in the time which is the tide’s 
period, then the height of the point above or below the horizontal diameter 
of the circle at any moment, represents the licuglit of the tide at that moment. 

Ey the synthesis of Laplace w^e are able to find, from continuous obser- 
vations of the varying level of the sea, the amplitude and the epoch (as 
they are called) of each of the sc'veral tides of wbieb the height of the sea- 
level at any moment is the resultant. The amplitude is the radius of the 
rcjiresentativc circle, the epoch enables us to ascertain the point which the 
tide lias reached at any given moment during its movement over the 
circumference of the circle. Thus when we know the amplitudes, the 
epochs and the velocities of rotation of any number of constituent tides, 
we are in a position to be able to compute and predict the height of tho 
sea-level, ^at any future moment, at the station where the observations on 
which our calculations are based were taken. 

The velocity of rotation of a ti<lc rests piimarily on certain combi- 
nations of the angular velocities of the earth’s rotation round its axis, tho 
moon’s rotation round the earth, the earth’s round the sun, and tho progres- 
sion of the moon’s perigee, which are decided on a priori from theoretical 
considerations. These preliminary angular velocities are the arguments 
of the several fictitious stars of Laplace’s method. 
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The portion of the height of the sea-level above or below its mean 
height (with reference to some fixed datum line), which is due to the com- 
bined influences of the several tides produced by any one of the fictitious 
stars, is given by the following well-known expression of the law of periodi- 
city 

^ cos(;i^ — €j) H- cos(2n^ — €j) -f- cos(3;i# — €3) + ... 

in which 1i is the height above mean sea at any moment, t is the ^ time ex- 
pressed in mean solar hours, commencing at , astronomical reckoning, 
and n is the angular velocity of the star in degrees of: ai’c per mean solar 
hour, so that 360° -H n denotes the period of the star in hours of mean 
time. is the amplitude, and the epoch of the full-period tide; 
and 7^3 and €3, &c., are the am])litudes and epochs of the sub-tides, 
whose 2)eriods arc one-half, one-third, &(i., that of the primary i^eriod. The 
amplitude is the semi-diameter of tlie circle whose circumference indicates 
the 2jath of a tide, 'riie ei)och is the arc whieli, when divided by the angu- 
lar velocity of the tide, gives the hour-angle when the height of the tide is 
a maximum ; this occurs, on the day of starting, when nt = €3 for a prima- 
ry tide, when 2nt = (and again 12 /-hours afterwards) for a tide 
whose 2)eriod is half that of the luiuuuy, and so on. 

Thus, if we now put h for the height of the sea-level at any moment, 
and A for the value of the height of the mean sea-level wljich results from 
the combined influence of tlio whole of the lictitious stars, wo have — 

^ = -4 + 2 ^7?3 cos(nf — €,) -h R 2 QO\2iit — Cj) -f . . .| 

where the symbol 2 stands for the summation of the whole of the terms 
within the brackets, whicli relate to all the fictitious stars. 

There are two principal stars, resj)ectively crdli'd S and M for brevity, 
thS first of which reiwescnts the mean sun, or that point in the jdane of the 
earth’s equator whose hour-angle is ctpial to mean solar time j the second 
represents the mean moon, a point moving in the idaiie of the equator with 
an angular velocity equal to the mean angular velocity of the moon. The 
other fictitious stars respectively furnish the corrections to S and M for 
dccliiratioii and parallax, to M for lunar cveetioii and variation, and to S and 
M for the comiiound actions which iwoduce what are called Helmholtz 
Tides, &c. The 21th part of the period of star S being an hour, that of 
any other of the fictitious stars may be conveniently si^okcn of, and is hero 
called a quasi-hour. 

To find the argument (the angular velocity n of the preceding formu- 
la?) for each fictitious star, various combinations Imve to bo made of the 
following fundamental angular velocities, viz, : — 

7 , tho caith’s rotation = 16®’04 10686 per mean solar hour. 

ir, the moon *8 revolution round the earth, , = 0*5190165 „ „ 

> 4 , tho earth’s revolution round tho sun . = 0 0410C80 „ „ 

w, the progression of the moon’s pongee . , — 0*0046418 „ „ 
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The several fictitious stars whose tides have been analyzed in these 
investigations, are — 


S, with argument n 

= y — v 

II 

0 

M 

>> 

y — cr 

= 14-4920521 

K 


y 

= 15041068G 

0 

if 

1 

to 

= 13-9430356 

r 

if 

y — 2ri 

= 14-9589314 

J 

if 

y + o" — w 

= 15-5854133 

Q 

19 

y — Sfr-poi 

= 13-3986009 


91 

V — 2(r + ij 

= 13-9841012 

N 

11 

y — Ifr+i- m 

= 14-2198648 

L 

19 

y — i<r — i to 

= 11-7612394 

V 

11 

y — ^ — t!o + ri 

= 14-2562915 

X 

19 

y — l<r+-Ja> — 17 

= 14-7278127 

MS 

11 

y — i(r — Iv 

= 14-7460261 

and SM 

11 

1 

b 

4- 

= 15-5079179 


The g'?/^«/-hoiir angles of the several fictitious stars, other than S, at 
mean noon of the day of starting, were found by putting 
y = the Sidereal time, 

= the Sun’s mean longitude = y, 

O’ = the Moon’s mean longitude, 
a- — w = the Moon’s mean anomaly, 

and taking the corresponding numcrieal values of eaeh element, for the 
hour and station, from the Nautical Alnmnac and Hansen’s Lunar Tables, 
and then substituting these values in the preceding symbolic expressions 
for the hourly variations of the several stars. 

The number of stars and the angular velocity of each star having tfius 
been decided on, a 2 >riprif from theoretical considerations, the values of the 
constants M and c for the tidal constituents of each star have to be deter- 
mined from the evidence afforded by the tabulated values of the height of 
the sea-level for every hour of the day during the entire period of observa- 
tion ; this should not be less than 371 days. The values of the constants 
have been computed for the several tides at the three stations of Okha, 
Nawanar, and Ilanstal, and are given below. It will be remembered that 
Okha is situated at the entrance to the Gulf of Cutch, Nawanar midway 
up the Gulf, and Hanstal at its upper extremity ; also that continuous 
observations over a period of not less than 14 months were obtained at tho 
upper and lower stations, whereas at the middle station, Nawanar, there 
was a break of several months, in consequence of an alteration of the fore- 
shore during the monsoon of 1874 ; thus the results for Nawandr are far 
from being as exact and complete as those for the two other stations. 
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If will be seen that the principal tides are Grst the j'WdJse-scmi-diurnal 
of M, and then the semi-diurnal of S and the g^wfl^^Z-diurnal of K, which 
]-ange from one-third to one-fourth of the former. S and M being the 
principal stars, their sub-tides, down to the three-hourly tide of S and the 
corres 2 )onding tide of M, have been computed. For K the -diurnal 
and semi-diurnal tide^ were computed ; for the stars O to Q only the pri- 
mary tides. For the stars L to SM there are no primaries, and the tides of 
longest period are the g'zwsz-scmi-diuriial ; for MS the longest tide is the 
g'z^asz-demi-semi-diurnal ; these, being the principal ones for each star, have 
been computed. 

Here it is necessary to observe that the number of sub-tidc.s which 
have to be investigated in each instance, in ‘order to evaluate the full in- 
fluence of the star, is a matter which can only be decided after considerable 
experience of such investigations has been gained by the analysis of the 
tides at a great variety of stations. It was therefore left to Mr. Iloberts, 
who.se practical familiarity with the subject probably exceeds that of any other 
individual, to iirescribc the number of terms to bo comjmted for each star. 

On inserting the numerical values of the constants It and c in the 
general expression, and substituting for nt its values in succession for every 
hour from tlic starting-point, the height (in feet) of each tide and sub-tide 
may be computed for every hour. The sum of those gives the portion of 
the height of the sea-lovcl at that hour which is due to the influence of the 
short-period tides. This usually far exceeds the portion which is due to 
all other causes, and is thus frequently taken to rej)resent the whole height. 

Should it be desired to compute the hourly heights for any flay of any 
year, without commencing at the starting-point of the observations, as may 
be ncces.sary when tidal predictions are required, the values of y, > 7 , cr, and oi 
must be found, as stated 011 page 40, for mean noon of the day which may 
bo adopted as the new starting-point ; the ^'z^asz-hour-angles of the several 
fictitious stars, other than S, at that moment must then be found, after 
which those for the succeeding hours may be obtained by successive ad- 
ditions of the respective hourly increments which are due to each star. 

Tlie values of the constants jK and c having been determined for each of 
the three tidal stations, the next step taken was the calculation of the height 
of the sea-level at each hour, throughout the entire period of registration 
at each station. The differences between the observed and the computed 
values were then taken as the data for calculating the influence of variations 
in barometric pressure, and in the velocity and direction of the wind, on 
the sea-lcvel. Equations were formed in which the unknown quantities 
were i?, the effect of a barometric pressure of one inch, and iNT and JS, the 
effects of the North and the East components respectively of winds blowing 
at the rate of 10 miles an hour. Of these equations there were as many 
as the number of days of observation ; they were solved by the method 
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of minimum squares. Corrections were then computed for the daily- 
variations of the atmospheric influences on the sea-level, and were applied 
to the values of height resulting from the 2 )revious investigations of the 
short-period tides. Finally, the differences between the heights thus 
determined and those actually observed were taken as the data for calcu- 
lating the inffucnco of each of the long-period tides. 

The evaluation of the atmospheric influences gave the following factors 
for changes of sea-level due to a barometric pressure of one inch, and to 
north and east winds travelling with a velocity of 10 miles per hour : — 

At Okha. At Hanstal. 

Barometric pressure ... ... + 0-356 feet — 0’438 feet. 

North Wind " ... — 0*101 „ — 0*262 „ 

East Wind ... ... ... + 0*161 „ + 0*087 „ 

These results are not satisfactory ; the height of the sea-level at Okha 
appears to increase with an increase of barometric pressure, which is scarcely 
possible. It hapj)ens that at this station the changes of pressure occurred, 
as a rule, simultaneously with the changes of wind ; and thus it is im- 
possible to determine the separate effect of each, otherwise than by some 
arbitrary method of treatment. The observations will therefore be again 
analyzed, with a view to ascertaining whether they may not be made to 
yield more consistent results. Meanwhile, the values of the atmospheric 
factors already obtained must be considered to be only ajiproximate, giving 
fairly accurate results when employed collectively but not individually. 

Of the constants for the long-period tides the following values have 
been computed for the stations of Okha and Hanstal, after the elimination 
of atmospheric influences, by employing the preliminary values of the factors 
which are given in the preceding j^aragraph. At Nawanar sufiicient obser- 
vations are not forthcoming for the evaluation of either the atmospheric 
or the long-period tides. 

Long-period tides, and their Constants. 

(o- — w) Lunar monthly elliptic tide, 

2 or Lunar fortnightly declinational tide, 

2 (<r — ij) Luni-solar synodic fortnightly tide, 

•q Solar annual elliptic tide, 

2 rj Solar semi-annual declinational tide, 

Okha. Hanstal. 



Feet. 

0 

Tide. 


Feet. 


O 

B 

= 0 058, « 

= 811-38 

(o- — <o) 

B: 

=0*107, 

C : 

= 14-17 

}y 

0 070, „ 

52-73 

2 o* 

99 

0*142, 

99 

45-74 

j> 

0136, „ 

249-19 

2 (<r — »?) 

99 

0*163, 

99 

11-76 

91 

0162, „ 

8-11 

V 

99 

0*024, 

99 

195-82 

99 

0121, „ 

144-75 


99 

0*090, 

99 

156-38 


7 
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The present appears to be a good opportunity for giving the tidal 
constituents which were calculated by Mr. Roberts for the Port of Tuticorin, 
from observations taken there in the year 1871-72, by Captain Branfill, 
with a self -registering tide-gauge similar to those employed in the Gulf of 
Cutch. 


Short-period Tides at Tuticorin, and their Constants, 



Feet. 


Feet. 

o 


f7B»=0039, *, =108-78 

StarP ... 

.B, =0-064, 

€,=281*78 


2?,=0429, «,= 95 69 

„ J 

if, =0-011, 

€,=181*70 

stars . 

iB4=0073, «4 =282 05 

„ K 

(22, =0-274, 

€,=132*80 


i?.=0 003, €8= 5134 

1 22, =0-143, 

€, = 116*25 


^J?,=0 007, «, =262-75 

Q ••• 

22, =0-032, 

€,=359*08 


=0-006, €,=234-64 

„ L ••• 

2t, =0-030, 

€,=242*50 


1 22, =0-596, €,= 65-81 

„ N ... 

22, =0-072, 

€,= 38*69 

Star M . 

J 22, =0-015, €,=182 86 
22,=0 022, €4=192-76 

„ ^ ... 

22, =0-019, 

Ci =248*45 

„ y ... 

22, =0-022, 

€,= 35*58 


228=0010, €,= 45-91 

„ fi ... 

22, =0-016, 

€,=183*83 


=0 004, €,=319-74 


22, =0-011, 

€,=246*37 

Star 0 

..B, =0-112, €,=314-25 

MS 

224=0-018, 

€^=282*99 


Long-pe^'iod Tides at Tuticorin, and their Constants, 

Feet 

Lunar monthly ... ... J?=0 024 c =318'15 

Lunar fortnightly ... ... 0*005 „ 69 54 

Luni-solar fortnightly ... ... 0*016 „ 307*85 

Solar annual ... ... 0*399 ,, 313*35 

Solar scmi-aniiual ... ... 0*080 ,• 87*50 

Here there were no data for evaluating the atmospheric tides separately, 
and it is probable that the magnitiide of the amplitude of the solai* annual 
tide is in great measure due to atmospheric influences. 

Peogiiamme of Futuee Opeeations. 

The following important orders on the systematic record of tidal 
observations at selected points on the Coasts of India, were issued by the 
Government of India in the Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, under date 4th July, 1877 ; — 

“ The Governor General in Council observes that the great scientific ad- 
vantages of % systematic record of tidal observations on Indian coasts have 
frequently been urged upon, and admitted by, the Government of India. 
Hitherto the efforts in the direction of such a record have been desultory, 
and in many eases wanting in intelligent guidanoe and careful selection of 
the points where the observations should be recorded. Additional import- 
ance has recently been given to the .subject institution of a Marine 

Survey Department, for whose operations ti^l olfservations are a 
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necessity, without which no permanent record of the changes of ground in 
the different harbours of the coast can be kept up. 

** 2. The advantages to be expected from well-considered and carefully 
conducted observations of the tides are mainly the following : 

“ (1) They enable standards to be fixed for the purijoses of survey. 

“ (2) They afford data for the calculation of the rise and fall of the 
tides, and thus subserve the purposes of navigation. 

“ (3) They are of scientific interest ai)art from their practical useful- 
ness as stated above. 

“ The first two of these advantages are of strictly local bearing : an 
accurate survey of a port is essential to the safety of the shipping frecpient- 
ing it, and correct tide-tables arc necessary for the convenience of navi- 
gators and for engineering purposes within the port itself. 

“ 3. The Governor General in Council is of o 2 )inion that, in view of 
these considerations, every port where a tide-gauge is set up should pay for 
its establishineivt and maintenance from port funds. The third object, the 
scientific results to ho expected from the record, will be sufficiently provided 
for by the appointment by the Government of India of one of its own officers 
to supervise and control the local observations, and to arrange for their utili- 
zation to the utmost extent possible. The charges will thus bo divided in a 
manner appropriate to the advantages to be secured. 

“ 4, His Excellency in Council accordingly resolves to entrust the 
general su])erinlendencc and control of tidal observations upon Indian coasts 
to Captain Baird, Jt. E., Deputy Superintendent in the Great IVigono- 
metrical Survey Department, who will be guided in his operations by the 
orders and advice of the head of that Department. This will involve no 
new charge upon Imperial Funds, for Ca])tain Baird has for some years past 
been engaged upon observations of this nature in the Gull’ of Cutch and in 
reduction of the observations in England : the work is of a nature which 
properly falls within the scojic of the operations of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey ; and the object of the in’esent change is merely to provide 
for its extension and systematization under an undivided control. Captain 
Baird will thus remain a member of the De^mrtment, and his operations 
will form one of the subjects to be treated by the Superintendent in his 
annual report. 

“ 5. The first duty of the Superintendent will be to instruct Captain 
Baird to determine, in communication with the Governments of the mari- 
time provinces, the points where observations should be carried out. The 
necessary gauges (where these do not already exist) will then have to be 
provided from port funds, and the establishments entertained under the 
sanction of the Local Governments. It will probably be most convenient 
that all Captain Baird’s communications with the establishments in charge 
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should pass through the Local Governments, but this point may be settled 
as may be found most expedient in practice.” 

In accordance with these orders, enquiries have been, and are being 
made, with a view to ascertain the ports at which it Avill bo desirable to 
establish tidal stations. The suitability of a port for this purpose will 
depend, on a site being available thereat, on which a self -registering 
tide-gauge may be erected, so as to be cither immediately over the sea, or 
connected by piping with the sea at some j)oint where there is a depth of 
not less than 10 to 15 feet of water at the lowest tides ; secondly^ on the 
presence of a port olficcr, who will exercise a general supervision over the 
operations, and correct the clocks of the several self-registering instruments, 
whenever necessary, either by direct determinations of time, or by arrang- 
ing to get the true time from the nearest telegraphic office ; thirdly^ on the 
feasibility of making arrangements for the 2)criodical inspection of the 
instruments at intervals of not less than six months generally, and more 
frequently when no officer is resident on the S2)ot to su2>erintend tlie 
operations. 

So far as has yet been ascertained, the which seem likely to 

answer all the required conditions are Aden, Kurrachee, Bombay, Carwar, 
Beypore, Paumben, Madras, Vizaga2).atam, Akyab, Bangoon, and Port 
Blair. The following 2Jorts are believed to bo unsuitable : Surat, Mangalore, 
Caimanore, Cochin, Muttrun, Negapatam, Cocoiiada, False Point, Diamond 
Harbour, Moulinein, and Mergui. 

At Aden a self-registering tide-gauge was erected by the local officers 
about two years ago ; but the registers have been taken in such an unsatis- 
factory manner that the results arc not of the slightest use. Ca2)tain Baird 
is now arranging for the establishment of a tidal station there, with 2»ro2)er 
instruments, and trained men to take charge of them. At Kurrachee a 
tide-gauge, which was originally set U 2 > by Mr. Parkes, has been in work 
for several years, and has furnished the data from which tide-tables for the 
2)ort have been com2^uted annually by Mr. Parkes. In course of time the 
])resent gauge — the scale of which is very small — should be re2)laced by one 
of those which are used by Ca2)tain Baird, and an anemometer and a baro- 
meter (both self- registering) should 1 ^ set up beside the gauge. But it is 
not desirable to interfere with the v/orking of the 2irescnt arrangements at 
Kurrachee until other ports, at which nothing is now being done in the 
way of tidal observations, are duly provided for. At Bombay, Carwar, and 
Madras, instruments are now being set up by Captain Baird. 
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VI, — The Application of Thoiography to the Bcproduction of Maps and 
Plans hy Photo-mechanical and other processes. — By Capt. J. Watek- 
iiousE, 13. S. C., Assistant Surveyor- General of India. 

This i^ajior was originally submitted to the Geographical Congress at 
Paris in 1S75, but as the Proceedings of* the Congress have not been pub- 
lished and the paper may be of interest to Members of the Society, as 
giving an account of the ])h olographic operations for the reproduction of 
maps, now so largely emi)loyed in this country, 1 have carefully revised 
and to a great extent re-written it, so as to bring the information up to 
date and hope that it may not be considered too much wanting in novelty 
or too technical for the J ournal. 

I. Intboductiox. 

Among tho mfiny \iscful and important artistic and sciontilic applica- 
tions of photography, one of the most valuable is the reproduction by its 
means, in absolute facsimile, of ma])s and jdans, speedily and cheaply and 
on any scale — either the same, larger, or smaller. So fully are these advan- 
tages aj)prcciatcd, that most civilized States now possess si^ecial photo- 
graphic studios for the reproduction of ina 2 )s, plans, Ac., for fiscal, military 
and other jiurposes- 

Before the introduction of lithography, about the beginning of the 
present century, the only means by which maps, or indeed, pictorial sub- 
jects of any kind, could be reproduced, was by engraving on metal plates 
or on wood, both tedious and expensive methods. 
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With the invention of lithography, a new impetus was given to 
cartography by the comparative ease with which maps could be produced 
and multiplied by direct drawing or transfer on stone. The young art was, 
however, scarcely out of its cradle when Joseph Nicephore Niepce, of Cha- 
lons-sur-Saone, experimenting unsuccessfully in endeavouring to find a sub- 
stitute for lithographic stone, conceived the happy idea of obtaining images 
on metal plates by the sole agency of light upon thin films of asphaltum 
or bitumen of Judsea — and thus produced the first permanent photographs 
by a method of heliographic engraving, which, with a few modifications, 
still serves to produce excellent results ; and it is worthy of remark in con- 
nection with our subject that Niepce’s first essays were in reproducing 
engravings. 

Since these first essays of Niepce, the idea of superseding the slow 
and laborious hand- work of tlic lithographic draftsman and engraver by th'e 
quicker, cheaper and more accurate processes of photography, has been 
steadily kept in view, and various modes of engraving, both for copper-plate 
and surface-printing, and of lithography by the aid of photography, as 
well as other special photo-mechanical processes, have been introduced from 
time to time with more or less success, till at the present time these 
methods have taken a high and important position among the graphic 
arts, and as they steadily progress towards perfection, are rapidly extending 
their artistic, scientific and industrial applications. 

The attention of cartographers was very soon drawn to the advantages 
that might be gained by the employment of photography for the reproduc- 
tion of maps and plans, but for some time progress in this direction was 
hindered by the difficulty of obtaining accurate images, free from the dis- 
tortions caused by imperfect construction of the photographic lenses then 
employed. The first serious attempt to carry out the method practically 
appears to have been made, in 1855, by Colonel Sir Plenry James, It. E., 
Director of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
object of obtaining accurate reductions from the large-scale surveys more 
expeditiously and with more economy than could be done by means of the 
pantograph. * 

The jresult proved incontestably the great value of photography for 
this purpose and the enormous saving in time and money that could be 
effected by its use. The possibility of producing absolutely accurate pho- 
tographic reductions was questioned in Parliament, but Sir Henry James 
satisfactorily showed that the employment of photography produced reduc- 
tions more accurate than could be obtained by any method previously in 
use ; that the maximum amount of error could scarcely be perceived, and was 
much within the limit of the expansion and contraction of paper under 
ordiiinry atmospheric changes — wffiich was all that could be desired. 
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For some time, however, the use of photography in the Ordnance 
Survey Office appears to have been limited to obtaining accurate reduced 
prints for the engravers to trace from on to their copper-plates, and was 
not extended to producing maps for publication, owing to the expense 
and comparative slowness of production of photographic silver prints, com- 
pared with the lithographic or copper-plate impressions, to say nothing of 
their want of permanence. 

Experiments were next made with some of the so-called carbon pro- 
cesses, then recently discovered in France by Poitevin and first worked 
in England by Pouncy, with the object of transferring the photographic 
design at once on to the copper-plate, instead of tracing from the photo- 
graphs by hand. The results obtained were not very satisfactory and a 
trial was made of Mr. Asser’s photolithographic process, which had been 
published shortly before. Although this process was not found quite 
adapted to the purpose intended, the advantages of a method whereby 
facsimile prints in lithographic ink might be obtained and transferred 
tb zinc or stone, so as to permit of* a large number of copies to be 
printed offi as easily as from an ordinary lithographic transfer drawing, and 
with precisely the same advantages in respect to cheapness and permanence, 
were obvious ; and in 1860, after several trials, Captain A. de Courcy Scott, 
K. E., who was in charge of the photographic operations at Southampton, 
perfected the process of photozincography, which has since been employed 
with so much success and advantage at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton, and in this country at the Survey Offices in Calcutta, Dehra 
Dun, Puna and Madras, as well as at other public and private institutions 
ill other parts of the world. 

By a curious coincidence, at the very time when this process was being 
worked out in England, Mr. W. Osborne, of Melbourne, Australia, indepen- 
dently perfected an almost identically similar process of photolithography, 
which has been extensively used in the Crown Lands Offices of Victoria and 
Adelaide for reproducing the maps of the Australian Surveys, and has also 
been worked commercially by Mr. Osborne in Europe and America. 

These two processes, appear to have been the first instances of the 
practical application of photography to the reproduction and mu^plication 
of maps for publication. They still remain, however, very extensively used, 
and are by the simplicity, cheapness and rapidity of their operations and the 
facilities they offer for the reproduction of maps of large size, of greater 
practical value than other processes which have since been brought forward 
with the same object, and are perhaps capable of producing finer results 
within the limits of a single negative. 

In India, the ever-increasing wants in the way of communications by 
rail, road and river, and the rapid extension of irrigation and other 
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engineering projects, as well as the ordinary military, administrative and 
fiscal requirements make the early production of accurate maps a matter of 
very great necessity and importance, and as skilled lithographic drafts- 
men and engravers are scarcely to be obtained and must bo trained as 
required, or brought from Europe at great expense, the subject of photo- 
graphic reproduction as a means of quickly producing and publishing copies 
of the original maj^s of the Surveys, is much more impoi'tant in this 
country than it is in Europe or other countries where skilled cartographic 
lithographers and engravers are comparatively numerous. 

The success that had attended the introduction of photography at the 
Ordnance Survey Office for the roin*oduction and reduction of maps imme- 
diately attracted the notice of the Surveyor General of India, and the 
services of two trained sappers, with the necessary apparatus, having been 
obtained from England, a small beginning was made in Calcutta in 1862. 
Owing to difficulties experienced in working photolithography in the peculiar 
climate of Calcutta, and the unsuitability of the original maps for reproduc- 
tion by the process, owing to their being coloured and brush- shaded, little 
advance was made in the practical working of photolithography or photo- 
zincography in India till 1865, when Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, who had devoted part of his furlough in England to 
going through a practical course of instruction in photozincography at tho 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southami)ton, fairlj^ established the process at 
the Office of the Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey at 
Dehra Dun. I and other officers of the Survey Department were trained 
under Mr. Hennessey, and, in 1867, photozincography was finally started in 
Calcutta by Capt. A. B. Melville, who officiated for me during my absence 
on furlough, and since 1869 it has been carried on under my own supervision. 
Photozincographic offices have also been established under the Bombay 
Government at Puna, and at the Revenue Survey Office in Madras for tho 
reproduction of tho maps of the Revenue and Settlement Surveys in those 
Presidencies as well as miscellaneous work for other departments. In both 
of these offices the Southampton process of photozincography is used with 
a few modifications, but in Madras photolithography is also used with 
equally gjjpd results, and is, I am told, preferred for very fine work. 

Before the introduction of photography the publication of the results 
of the Surveys by tho Surveyor General’s Office could only be accomplished 
by the ordinary methods of lithography and engraving ; and though much 
good work was done in the former manner by the very limited native agency 
available in this country, many maps bad to be sent to England to be litho- 
graphed, while the whole of the engraving connected with the Atlas of India, 
on the scale of 4 miles to one inch, was done in England under considerable 
disadvantages. Even with this help it was found quite impossible that 
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the publication could keep pace with the surveys, and the consequence 
was that the record rooms '^became filled with valuable materials that 
often could not bo turned to practical account till they had become anti- 
quated and out of date. Now, on the contrary, by the aid of photozinco- 
graphy, the publishing branches arc able to keep pace with tbe progress of 
the Surveys so closely that as a rule each season’s mapping of all the 1-inch 
Topographical and some of the llevenue Surveys is reproduced and pub- 
lished before the drawing of the following season’s maps is taken in hand. 
An immense amount of work is thus done that could never have been 
undertaken by lithography and engraving alone, even though the transfer 
of the engraving of the Atlas of India to Calcutta has greatly facilitated 
the early publication of the latest additions to the Atlas year by year. And 
not only are the ordinary departmental publications thus hastened, but a 
very large number of miscellaneous maps and drawings arc reproduced 
specially for the use of other departments of the public service. 

The following table of the work executed by the Photographic Branch 
of the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, during the year 1877, will give 
an idea of the very large extent to which photography is being used for the 
reproduction and publication of the results of the Imperial Surveys and 
other miscellaneous demands. 


Topographical Maps, .... 
Revenue Survey Maps, .... 

District IViups,, 

General JVIaps, 

City and Cantonment Plans, 
Miscellaneous Maps, &c., . . 

Proofs, 

Photos, of Life Convicts, . . 
Cadastral Maps, Bengal, . . 


Total, . 

Cadastral Maps, N. W. P., 


Grand Total, . 
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In the Great Trigonometrical Survey Office at Debra Ddn, during the 
year 1876-77, 117 maps and 30 charts, besiddk miscellaneous diagrams were 
photographed, and 25,529 copies printed from them ; 297 blue prints and 
silver prints were also made.' 

At the Govt. Photozincographic Office, Pdna, during the same year, 
the number of negatives taken was 2,745, the number of maps photozinco- 
graphed was 1,798, and the number of copies printed off (including copies 
of 79 lithographs) was 74,739. Since the formation of the office, in 1867, 
to the present time 9,100 maps have been photozincographed. 

The specific advantages to be gained by the use of photography for 
the reproduction of maps and plans are : 

1. Eapidity of production and multiplication, especially when employ- 
ed for copying subjects containing close and intricate details. The gain 
varies according to the amount of detail and the time that would be taken 
by a skilled draughtsman or engraver to make the copy by hand. For 
instance, a highly finished map that would take several months to lithograph 
or engrave, may by the aid of photography be copied and some hundreds of 
copies printed off within a week. 

2. The perfect fidelity with which the most delicately minute and 
intricate details are copied. The most skilful and careful draughtsman 
is liable to make errors in copying, and never can attain the same ac- 
curacy of delineation, especially of minute objects, as is obtained with the 
camera. 

3. The facility with which copies may be obtained on scales larger or 
smaller than the original. The extent to which this may be taken advan- 
tage of depends very much upon the object in view as well as upon the style 
of the original, and the relative thickness and size of the lines and details 
composing it ; but notwithstanding certain drawbacks and inconveniences it 
may sometimes be attended with, this facility of enlarging or reducing the 
scale of an original drawing with the most perfect accuracy and with the 
absence of all personal error, is one of the most important advantages of 
photography, and its -immense superiority in this respect over the penta- 
graph and other methods has been proved to be beyond question. 

4. The comparative cheapness of the photographic methods. The 
relative cost of hand labour and photography is affected by several considera- 
tions, e. g.y the nature of the subject, the process employed, the number of 
copies made and the pay of the photographers as compared with that of 
draughtsmen. In most cases it will be found that when if is really an^ 
advantage to employ photography in reproducing majps for any particular 
purpose, the cost will be far less than it would be by employing hand Iftbour. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, the use of photography as a means 
of reproducing maps and plans for publication has not extended so much as 
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might have been expected, partly on account of drfects inherent in photo- 
graphic copying, and only to be overcome by great skill and long experience 
on the part of the photographer, and partly owing to the difficulty of 
making draughtsmen fully understand the requirements to be fulfilled when 
preparing maps to be reproduced by photography for publication, in order to 
produce satisfactory results, and that they must strictly refrain from using 
colour and draw the map neatly in black and white, so that every line may 
be reproduced of its proper strength, according as the map is to be copied 
on the same scale as the original or to be reduced. 

It matters little how roughly drawn or highly coloured an original 
drawing or map may be, if it is intended to lithograph or engrave it, because 
a skilled lithographer or engraver can easily put it into proper and conven- 
tional form ; but when such a drawing is handed to the photographer he 
can only produce a facsimile of it with all its deficiencies — the coloured 
details hidden under a black mass of shade, the finer parts perhaps wanting 
altogether, the writing rough and broken, or so small as to be almost 
invisible, besides other defects caused by the unsuitableness of the draw- 
ing for reproduction by photography, and these defects are liable to be 
unduly attributed to the process. 

These difficulties were felt in all their force when it was first deter- 
mined to introduce photozincography for the publication of the maps of 
the Imperial Indian Surveys, because till that time these maps had been 
drawn in a very delicate, highly finished style, with many of the details on 
them coloured and the hill features shown by brush shading. It was 
soon seen that an entire change of style was necessary and that the original 
maps prepared specially for photographic reproduction, must be drawn in 
pen and ink lines alone, without colour or brush-shadingr It was some 
time before the desired results were obtained, but after several years’ 
experience a high degree of excellence has been attained in the prepara- 
tion of original maps suitable for photographic reproduction, and now all 
maps of the above Surveys and most of the miscellaneous maps and 
drawings received from other departments are drawn with this object. 

The change of style has been regretted by some as spoiling the beauty 
and finish of the maps, and the want of colour certainly has some draw- 
backs, but there can be no doubt that the necessity for drawing the origi- 
nal maps so that they may be fit for immediate publication has effected 
here, as it has also been found .to do wherever photozincography or photo- 
lithography has been introduced, an immense improvement in the style of 
drawing of the manus&ript maps as well as in the accurate delineation of the 
ground. The photozincographed copies as a rule appear somewhat coarse 
and rough when compared with good lithographs or engravings, but they 
possess the great advantage of being produced quickly and cheaply ; while 
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being absolute facsimiles of the original maps submitted by the surveyors, 
they are entirely free from the errors that even the most careful draughts- 
man is liable to make when copying by hand, and they faithfully preserve 
the appearance and character of the ground exactly as delineated by the 
surveyor. 

In most foreign topographical establishments, I believe, the principal 
use of jihotography is for making reductions, and not so much for the repro- 
duction of maps on the same scale as the originals. In India, however, 
jdiotozincography is very largely used for full-scale reproductions. Thus, 
the whole of the standard maps of the Topographical Surveys on the scale of 
1-inch to the mile and the Cadastral village maps of the Revenue Survey, 
on the scales of 32 inches to the mile, for Bengal, and 16 inches to the mile, 
for the N.-W. Provinces, are reproduced on the ' same scale and are 
not reduced for publication on any smaller scale. In some cases, however, 
the surveys are made and drawn on the scale of two inches to a mile and 
are then reduced to one-inch, with a great improvement in the general 
appearance of the finished maps — reductions always appearing sharper and 
more highly finished than reproductions to scale. Some of the maps of the 
Revenue Surveys are reduced to the standard scale of 1-inch to the mile 
by a double reduet ion from the maps on the original scale of survey — 4 
inches to the mile. These arc first photozincographed, in sections of con- 
venient size, on the reduced scale of 2 inches to the mile and some prints are 
struck off in blue ink. U 2 )on these blue prints, the draughtsman re-draws 
the map in a st^ Ic suitable for a further reduction to one-half, leaving 
out all details not required on the 1-inch map and generalising the hill 
features, &c., so as to produce a proper effect when reduced. By ’the use 
of these blue prints, the labour of making a piecemeal reduction with the 
pantograph is saved, and the draughtsman can produce a more accurate 
result. 

Silver print reductions to one-fourth of the standard 1-inch maps are 
made for the use of the engravers in preparing the sheets of the Atlas of 
India on the quarter-inch scale. 

In the Photozincographic Offices at Puna and Madras more use appears 
to be made of reduction for the village maps than in the Calcutta Office. 

The photographic processes applicable to the reproduction of maps 

arc : 

I. — Photographic printing on Sensitive Papers, In these methods 
prints are obtained on a sensitive surface of paper prepared with the salts 
of silver, platinum and iron, or with certain salts of chromium in conjunc- 
tion with pigmented gelatine. In all of them the whole of the photogra- 
phic operations connected with the printing have to be repeated for every 
impression. 
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II. — Photo-lithography or Photo-zincography ^ or the methods by which 
photographic image in greasy ink may be produced on, or transferred to, a 
lithographic stone or zinc plate and printed off in the lithographic press* 
The photographic operations cease with the production of the image in 
greasy ink, and the impressions are produced by the ordinary operations of 
lithographic printing. The use of these processes is, however, limited to the 
reproduction of subjects in lino or dot, as they can only reproduce half 

atones in a very imperfect manner. 

III. — Photo-collotype^ or the method of producing a photographic image 
on a layer of gelatine applied on a suitable support, so that when the 
gelatine surface is moistened, impressions may be obtained from it in 
printing ink. 'Ey this method, also, a photographic image once produced 
on the printing surface of ^latine is capable of yielding some hundreds of 
impressions in the printing press ; and instead of the subjects for reproduc- 
tion being confined to those in dot or line, as in photo-zincography, any 
subject can bo copied which is capable of giving a good photograph by 
the ordinary process of silver printing. 

IV. — Wbodlury-type, or the method whereby a photographic image is 
impressed into a soft metal plate, somewhat in the same manner as in the 
operation of nature-printing, forming a mould into which liquid coloured 
gelatine is poured and attached under pressure to a sheet of paper, thua 
yielding an image in which the lights and shades of the 2 )icture arc formed 
by different thicknesses of coloured gelatine. 

V. — Heliography or Photo-engraving^ the method of obtaining on 
a metal plate a photographic image in intaglio capable of giving impressions 
in the copper-plate press. In tliis method the engraved plate once obtained 
serves for the impression of a large number of co 2 )ics and may bo inde- 
finitely multiplied by elect retyping. 

VI. — Pholo-typography^ or the method of obtaining by moans of pho- 
tography an image in relief on a metal plate, which may be mounted on a 
block to be set uj) with type and be printed in the ordinary jirinting press. 
These blocks may also be indefinitely multiplied by electrotyping in the same 
manner as ordinary woodcuts. 

It will be observed that the five last-named processes all possess the 
great advantage that, once the pbotograpliic image has been obtained on the 
printing surface, the operations of printing can be accomplished by the 
same means and at the same rate as by the ordinary industrial methods. 
The printing m«ay bo performed by night or by day, quite independently of 
the agency of light, and requires no further chemical manq^ulations. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to enter fully into the 
practical details of these various processes of photographic printing, aa 
my object is merely to review those applicable to eartogra 2 )hic pur^- 
9 
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poses, and to give a summary of the principal methods that may be usefully 
employed with reference to the wants of the State or of private individuals, 
rather than to those of professional cartographers and map-publishersi 
though the latter may in many cases also find photography a useful auxiliary. 
Photographic methods can never entirely take the place of lithography or 
engraving by hand, either for public or private purposes, but their use may 
be advantageously extended. Those who wish for fuller details may con- 
sult the text-books by Abney, Carey Lea, Monckhoven, Vogel and others, « 
and the special works referred to in this paper. 

II. Pbepaeation of the Obioihal Dbawiho. 

I have already adverted to the difficulty that has been fountf in this 
country and elsewhere in obtaining original drawings suitable for repro- 
duction by photozincography, and to the fact that without a proper original 
drawing it is quite impossible to produce satisfactory results. Besides its 
principal use in reproducing maps of the Surveys, photozincography is 
very largely utilised in India by engineers for the reproduction of their 
jplans and drawings, and by other public officers for an immense variety of 
miscellaneous maps and plans, and as wo were constantly asked to photo- 
zincograph subjects utterly unsuitable to the process, a set of rules for the 
preparation of the original drawings for reproduction by photozincography 
was drawn up under General Thuillier’s direction and published in the 
official Gazettes all over India, and the result has been a great improve- 
ment in the execution of the drawings we receive for reproduction. 

The rules are as follows : — 

1. All drawings should be on white, smooth -surfaced paper, free 
from dirt, pencil marks, creases and wrinkles. When possible they should 
remain stretched on the drawing-board. 

2. The Indian ink should be freshly rubbed down and give good hlach 
lines, free from glaze. 

3. The lines should be firm and cleanly drawn — not too fine or too close 
together. They must be quite hlack^ and light effects must be produced 
by fine and open black lines, and never by the use of pale ink. Thick lines 
in the printing and borders of maps should be well filled in. Pencil marks 
should be carefully removed, so as not to injure the* blackness and firmness 
of the lines. 

4. All cross-hatching and shading should be as open and clear as 
possible, and the lines composing it firm and not too fine. Intensity of 
shade must be shown rather by an increase in the thickness of the lines 
than by placing them closer together, in order that the intermediate spaces 
may not become blocked up when transferred to zinc. It is better not to 
rule the shading of mechanical and architectural section-drawings, but to 
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' ( / ^ ^ 
show the shaded parts bj a light tint of blue, violet, or aniline red 
' (fuschine or roseine). ' ’'These parts will reproduce white, and can have a 
ruled tint transferred on the stone or zinc in the usual way, which will give 
a much neater appearance. 

5. In plans or drawings intended for photozincography, washes of 
any colour except very pale blue, violet, or aniline red, are absolutely in- 
admissible. Outlines, may, however, bo drawn, if necessary, in any strong 
red, brown, yellow, orange or green pigment which will reproduce black. 
Any details required to be shown in the original, but not in the copy, may 
be drawn in pale blue, violet, or aniline red. Details that are not required 
to be reproduced may be painted out with Chinese whit(j. 

6. ^ Eiver courses, lakes and tanks should be left blank, and not filled 
^ in with fine lines. They may be indicated by a j^ale wash of blue without 

detriment to their reproduction. 

7. When drawings are to be reduced care must be taken to draw the 
lines, lettering, and detail of sufficient thickness and size relatively to the 
scale of reduction, so that they may not be lost or illegible when reduced, 
fc^ufficient space must also be left between the lines to prevent subsequent 
blocking up. 

8. When possible, drawings should be made on a larger scale than 
they are required to be copied. Photographic reductions are always sharp- 
er and firmer than reproductions to the same scale, and defects in drawing 
are lessened by reduction. 

9. Where plans or drawings to scale are to be reduced, the scale should 
be given in terms of a single unit of measurement and not as relative to any 
second unit. Thus, the scale on a map drawn on the scale of 4 miles to 
an inch for reduction to 16 miles to an inch, should be shown simjdy as a 
“ scale of miles.” 

10. As photography produces a more or less perfect facsimile of the 
original drawing, it is essential that drawings intended for publication 
should be complete and finished in every respect before they are made over 
to the photograj^her. The drawing, printing of names, <&c., should be in as 
neat a style as possible, and not require to be altered or touched up. The 
hair-strokes of the printing should not be too fine. 

The foregoing rules may be summed up in a few words : — Whitb-papeb, 
BLACK- ilfE, and pniM OPEN DEAWiNO ; and as success in the after processes 
depends entirely upon the perfection of the original drawing and its capa- 
bility of giving a negative on which the ground is perfectly opaque while 
the lines are quite clear and as transparent as the bare glass, these essentials 
must be most carefully observed. Their neglect will entail failure and 
disappointment. 

For drawings intended for reproduction by the collotype methods these 
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rules arc equally applicable, especially No. 7, and there is even more neces- 
sity for perfect cleanliness of the paper and neatness and finish of the 
drawing, because the faintest tints will be reproduced by the gelatine print- 
ing surface and corrections cannot be made on it, as they can on zinc, 
stone or copper. For this reason also, the greatest care must be taken to 
complete the drawing in every respect before it is given to be reproduced. 
Drawings in line may be finer and more delicate than for photolithography, 
but still must not be so fine as to interfere with the obtaining of a perfectly 
dense and opa’que negative, otherwise the ground of the print will appear 
dirty and stained. Pale ink may be used when necessary for effect, but 
not more than is really requisite. Colour may be used to any extent, hav- 
ing always due regard to the photographic effect when reproducld. On 
account of the difficulty of photogrjiphing cefcain colours so as to produce 
the same effect as in the original picture, the best results will be produced 
from drawings specially prepared in monochrome, such as Indian ink or sepia. 

In the case of drawings for any special puri)ose or not intended for 
publication, the above rules may be relaxed, but the general principles laid 
down should be observed, as far as practicable, if the best results are 
desired. 

When drawings are prepared specially for photographic reproduction, 
there need be no difficulty in taking all the precautions necessary for pro- 
ducing good results. It often happens, however, that the photographer is 
called upon to reproduce drawings, lithographs, or old MSS., printed 
records, or engravings, which either may never have been suitable for the 
purpose, or, if suitable when fresh, have become dirty and stained by age. 
Herr Scamoni, the skilful Chief of the Photographic Department of the 
Imperial State Paper Office at St. Petersburg, has given some useful hints 
on the treatment of such subjects under these circumstiinces.* 

“ Yellow, or otherwise objectionable, spots should be carefully covered 
over in the spaces between the lines with Chinese white, and whenever 
possible the lines should be strengthened in parts where they appear weak.” 

“Lithographs and engravings may be bleached, by immersion in a 
solution of chloride of lime, or Eau de Javelle, (1 to 10 or 16 of water), 
then soaked in water for some hours, after which they are treated with a 
weak solution of hyposulphite of soda and finally well rinsed in clean 
water.” 

“ Fresh grease stains may be removed with chloroform, benzine and 
ether, or with a weak alkaline solution of caustic potash or its carbonate.” 

“ Old grease stains may be removed with a more or less strong solution 
of potash, applied at the back of the subject.” 


* Handbwh der Rdiographie^ p. 67* 
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Iron mould and ink spots may be taken out with a solution pf oxalic 
acid or salts of sorrel.” 

When tracings are made on paper or vellum cloth to be reproduced 
without the aid of the camera, special clire must be taken to keep the back 
of the drawing clean, and to choose paper or cloth free from stains and of 
as even a texture as possible. 

Originals drawn on rough paper may be smoothed in a copper plate 
press, and, if dirty, should be carefully cleaned with india-rubber or bread* 

III. The Peoduction of the Neoative. 

After the due preparation of the original, the production of the 
negative is a point of the* utmost importance, and may well be considered 
by itself before proceeding to the consideration of the various processes 
of photographic printing. 

In order to obtain the most satisfactory results for photolithography, 
photozincography, or any other process specially applicable to line subjects, 
the negative must be perfectly sharp all over, free from distortion and 
possess the greatest amount of contrast between the lines and the ground. 
If care is taken to produce good negatives from suitable originals, results 
may be obtained which will compare with ordinary lithographs and 
engravings for sharpness and delicacy. The difference in the results of 
working with good negatives or bad ones is incredible ; with a good nega- 
tive from a good original every thing works well, but with a bad negative 
from a faulty original all kinds of difficulties may be encountered, and the 
attainment of a passable result is almost a matter of chance. 

The first thing is to arrange the plan so that it may be copied without 
any distortion and be quite sharp all over. 

To ensure freedom from distortion, the lens employed must give an 
image quite free from all curvature of the marginal lines of a rectangle. 
In practice the most suitable forms have been found to, be the ‘ Itectilinear’ 
of Dallmeyer ; the ‘ Doublet’ of Ross ; ‘ Aplanatic* of Steiiihoil and others 
on the same principle. The lenses known as triple combinations are also 
good. In the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, Dallmeyer’s Rapid Recti- 
Unears are used and found to answer well. The lens should be worked well 
within its power, so as to use the most central rays ; and to secure the 
sharpness of the imago all over the plate, a small stop or diaphragm should 
be used. 

The plan must be placed so as to be evenly illuminated by a good 
strong light falling as horizontally as possible, in order to avoid shadows 
being thrown by the grain of the paper, and thus diminishing the even 
opacity of the ground of the negative. . 
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The apparatus for supporting the plans varios according to the 
nature of the work required, and may either be a perfectly smooth board 
tixed permanently in a truly vertical position against a wall or other 
support, a form which is very suitible when l^rge plans have to be copied 
or reduced ; or it may consist of a frame large enough to take a certain 
size of map and capable of being adjusted in various ways so as to move 
up and down in a vertical plane or horizontally right and left, so that 
different parts of the plan may be brought in front of the camera without 
moving the plan on the board.* In any case, arrangements must exist, 
either in the plan-board or in the camera- stand, for making the plane of the 
m<ap or plan to be copied exactly parallel to the plane of the sensitive plate 
in the camera. 

The map must be attached to the plan-l^ard so that it may lie per- 
fectly flat and free from ridges. This is best secured by placing in front 
of it a sheet of glass which is fastened down on the board with pins at 
the corners. Or a glazed frame may be used for holding plans of a medium 
size. In either of these cases care must be taken to avoid any reflection 
from light objects in front of the plan-board. 

It is convenient to have the plan-board and the focussing glass of the 
camera ruled in squares of 1 inch or other convenient size, in order to at 
once test the perfect parallelism of the sensitive plate and the plan-board. 

When the work is confined to the reproduction or reduction of maps 
or 6ther subjects of one fixed size on a single plate, it will be found 
convenient to draw a rectangle of 'the required size on the ground glass of 
the camera. When the image of the subject exactly fills this rectangle the 
adjustments of focus and parallelism will be correct. 

The camera used for reproduction to scale should be at least of suffi- 
cient length to draw out to twice the equivalent focal length of the largest 
lens it is to be used with, and may be furnished with cone fronts to give 
further extension if necessary. With large cameras of a long range of focus 
it will be found convenient to have the back part of the camera fixed and 
the front part carrying the lens moveable, so as to enable the operator to 
focus conveniently. The camera may be fixed on a stand furnished with 
adjustments for moving it horizontally right or left, and have a tilting mo- 
tion up and down, in order to adjust the camera perfectly level, or tilt it 
slightly so as to correct any want of verticality of the plan-board. The 
camera-stand should run upon rails fixed in the ground at right angles to 
the wall carrying the plan-board, thus enabling the distance of the camera 
from the plan-board to be easily and accurately adjusted according to 
the scale required. When using a reversing mirror or prism for taking re- 

* See my * Report on the Cartographic Applications of Rhotography' plates Y, YII 
and X, and Sir H. James' ^ Photozincography* y plates I and II. 
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versed negatives for collotype and other purpdses, it is a good plan, 
when possible, to have an arrangement for laying the plan horizontally 
under the lens at any convenient distance from it. 

The whole of the apparatus connected with the camera and plan-board 
must be rigid and firmly fixed, so as to be free from vibration. The 
slightest vibration is sufficient to destroy the perfect sharpness of the image. 
In the glass-house attached to the Photographic Branch of the Surveyor 
General’s Office here, I have endeavoured, and 1 think with success, to over- 
come all vibration caused by carriages passing in the street close by, by 
dividing the floor of the camera-room into isolated blocks resting on a bed 
of sand, so that each camera shall stand by itself on a block isolated from 
adjoining blocks and from the walls and floor of the building The plan- 
boards are fixed on a serrate wall quite isolated from the walls of the 
building. 

Plans may be copied either in the open air or under shelter — coloured 
and old stained manuscripts, maps or drawings are better copied in full 
sunlight. The glass-house I have constructed at the Surveyor General’s 
Office faces the south and is glazed with ground glass, so that a strong 
diffused light may be thrown upon the plan-boards. When circumstances 
permit, it is well to have the camera and plan-board mounted on a firm 
stand working on a pivot, so that, as the day wears on, the position of the 
plan-boards may be changed so as always to face the sun. I adopted this 
arrangement at the Trigonometrical Survey Office, Dehra Dun, and I 
believe it has many advantages over the fixed glass-house rendered necessary 
in Calcutta by the constant wind and dust, and the greater necessity of 
being able to carry on work without interruption at all times of the year. 

The negatives of maps &c., drawn in line only, for reproduction by 
photozincography, are taken by the ordinary wet collodion process with iron 
development, modified so as to secure the greatest transparence in the lines 
and density of the ground ; but as the ordinary wet collodion process by 
itself will not give all the intensity required to produce an almost opaque 
ground, it is obtained by intensifying the negative in the usual way with 
pyrogallic acid and silver, after fixing ; then treating it with a saturated 
solution of bichloride of mercury till the film becomes white, and finally 
applying a dilute solution of hydrosulphate of ammonia, which instantly 
changes the colour of the film to a dense black or brown throughout. The 
negative is afterwards varnished with a resinous varnish, or flowed over, while 
wet, with a solution of gum or gelatine and allowed to dry. All defects, pin- 
marks &c., are then stopped out with Indian ink or black varnish. In 
taking the large negatives on plates 82 x 24, that we are now producing for 
copying the maps of the Cadastral Surveys, it has been found that the first 
intensification may be produced by washing the plate after the first develop- 
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ment and applying a weak solution of nitrate of silver followed by a second 
application of the iron developer. 

Other methods of obtaining the extra density required for these nega- 
tives have been proposed and are in use,* but, notwithstanding several in- 
conveniences arising from the use of bichloride of mercury and hydrosulphate 
of ammonia, the above appears to be the best and most certain when working 
on the large scale. 

When maps are not drawn entirely in pen and ink but have the hills 
brush shaded, and it is desired to reproduce them by the collotype or engra- 
ving processes, great care and skill are required on the part of the photo- 
grapher to get the ground of the negative dense enough to give a perfectly 
clean impression in the white paints of the map, and at the same time pre- 
vent the grain of the paper from showing and *^givc the faintest tints of 
the shading their proper value. Coloured maps also give a good deal of 
trouble, and when allowable the colour should bo washed ofE as much as 
possible before the negatives are taken. Colours may sometimes be removed 
by chemical means, but there is risk of injury to the original. 

In many of the processes about to be described it is necessary to 
use a negative which instead of giving an image reading the same way 
as the original shall give it reversed as to right and left. There are several 
methods of obtaining these reversed negatives. 

(1.) By coating the original unreversed negative with a thick transfer 
collodion, t or a layer of gelatine, and then stripping off the film and, either 
laying it down again on a sheet of glass in a reversed position, or using it 
as a film negative which may be used for giving both reversed or unreversed 
images. This method is practical and useful, but is not suitable for map 
work on account of the liability to contraction and distortion of the image. 
There is also difficulty in keeping the film negatives fiat, and they have 
been found to become brittle and perish very soon in this climate. 

(2.) By turning the sensitive plate in the camera' so that the light 
acts, through the glass, on the back surface of the film. Tliis method is also 
practical, simide and useful, but requires care in the selection of glass 
plates free from scratches, &c., and in wij)ing the back of the plate before 
it is put in the camera. It is used in the Belgian Topographical Bureau 
with dry tannin plates, but I have not found it suitable for reproducing 
very fine map- work on wet plates. 

(3.) By placing a reversing mirror or prism in front of the lens — the 
image thus passes through the lens reversed and is impressed directly oh 
the sensitive plate. This is one of the simplest and most effectual of all 
methods. If a mirror is used it should be one silvered by depositing silver 
♦ See Abney, Instruction in Fhotography^ p. 22. 
t See the same work, p. 160. 
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on the front surface and should be large enough not to cut off the oblique 
rays entering the lens. A large solid reversing prism is expensive and heavyi 
but for moderate sizes an efficient instrument may be made by building up 
a hollow prism with glass plates and filling it with a transparent fluid having 
a suitable index of refraction. M. Derogy, of Paris, has just invented an 
ingenious and economical method of employing a reversing prism by 
placing a small prism betwoen the lenses. 1 have not seen any results of 
this arrangement, but it seems likely to be as effective as it is simple. 

(4.) By what is known as the ‘ dusting on’ or * j^owdor* process, A 
glass plate is coated with a mixture of gum, sugar and bichromate of potash 
dissolved in water, thoroughly dried with heat, and then exposed to light 
under a negative. After removal from the printing frame, the gummy 
film is dusted over with •very tine plumbago which adheres to it in 
inverse proportion to the action of light, i. e., those parts on which the light 
has acted refuse the powder in proportion to the intensity of the action of 
light, while the protected parts, attracting moisture from the air and so 
becoming ‘tacky,’ take the powder readily, and thus an exact transcript 
of the original negative is produced, but reversed. This method is simple 
and effective and seems to be one of the best that can be employed when 
a mirror or prism is not available, or when, as is frecjucntly the case, 
the reversed negative can only be obtained by copying from a single 
original unreversed negative. 

(5.) By making a copy, either in the camera or by contact, on a film 
of collodio-bromide of silver. The image is developed as usual by the 
alkaline method, and then treated with nitric acid which dissolves the 
reduced silver in the exposed ])arts of the film, leaving the bromide in the 
unexposed j^arts ; the plate is then again exposed to light and developed. 
This method, proposed, I believe, by the late Mr. Sutton, Jls said to give 
very good results, but the use of nitric acid is an obvious disadvantage. 

(G.) By co 2 )ying in the camera, first making a transmitted positive 
either by the collodion process or wdih a special j)igincnted gelatine tissue. 
This method is most useful when the reversed negative is required to be 
cither larger or smaller than the original. 

(7.) By means of the reversing action of the red and blue rays of the 
spectrum. This method is a discovery of my own and has not yet been 
thoroughly worked out ; it is, however, simple and could, I believe, bo suc- 
cessfully utilised. A film of collodio-bromide of silver stained with anilin 
blue is exposed to light for a few moments, then placed under a negative in a 
printing frame in front of which is a sheet of red glass, and exposed to light. 
The action of the light passing through the red glass in the clear part of 
the negative is to neutralise or destroy the effect of the 2 >revious exposure 
of the plate to light, and on development a more or less perfect reversed 
10 *' 
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negative image is obtained. For line snbjects a blue glass may also be 
used, but for half-tone work only a red glass can be employed. 

In some processes also, it is convenient to use either direct or reversed 
transparent positives instead of negatives. These can be obtained either 
by contact printing on dry collodion plates or gelatine tissue, or in the 
camera, in the manner adopted for making transparencies, as described in 
the text-books. 

Having now described the preliminary operations for preparing the 
original and j)roducing the negative, which arc common to all processes, we 
may proceed to the consideration of the different printing processes which, 
as stated in the introduction, may be divided into 6 classes, viz. : 

I. Printing on sensitive pa])ers. II. Photo-lithography or Photo- 
zincography. III. Photo-collotype. IV. 'Woodbary-type. V. Helio- 
graphy or Photo-engraving. VI. Photo-typography. 

IV. Photooraphic Printing on Sensitive Papers. 

The processes under this head may be divided into three classes — 

First : — Those in which the sensitive papers are prepared with salts 
of silver and the results are not permanent. 

Secondly : — Those in which the sensitive papers are prepared with the 
salts of iron, platinum and other metals, and the prints though not abso- 
lutely permanent are more so than silver prints. 

Thirdly : — Those in which coloured gelatine or other colloid mixed 
with an alkaline bichromate forms the sensitive surface and yields prints 
which, for all practical purposes, may be considered perfectly permanent. 

Silver-printing . — Notwithstanding its expensiveness and the want of 
permanence of the prints, silver printing has hitherto maintained the first 
place among photographic printing processes, and though very nearly 
equalled, is as yet unsurpassed for the beauty and delicacy of its results. 
It is the process in most extensive use for producing copies of portraits 
and views, and although rapid advances are being made in more permanent 
methods, it is likely to be a long time before the beautiful but perishable 
silver print is entirely superseded. 

The following brief outline of the operations will be sufficient to show 
the nature of the process.* 

A sheet of paper coated with albumen containing an alkaline chloride, 
such as common salt, or paper which has merely been immersed in a 
solution of such salt and dried, is floated on a solution of nitrate of silver 
and allowed to dry in the dark. It is then placed above the negative in a 
copying frame, which is so constructed that the light may pass freely 
through the negative, and at the same time may admit of the examination 

* For details, see Ahney*s Imiruetion in l^hotography^ p. 113. 
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of the print while the back surface of the sensitive paper is shielded from 
light. The exposure to light lasts for some minutes, by which the parts 
unprotected by the denser parts of the negative are darkened more or less^ 
according to its translucency, while the parts entirely shielded from the 
light remain quite white. When the action of the light is judged sufficient, 
the sensitive paper is removed from the frame in a dark place, and must 
then undergo an operation oi fixing to remove the unchanged salts of silver, 
which would cause the print to darken unless carefully protected from the 
light. This is effected by steeping the print for a short time in a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda ; but before the print undergoes this indispensable 
operation it is usual to place it in a solution of chloride of gold, by which 
part of the reduced silver forming the image is replaced by a film of goW 
and the print takes a more sfgreeable tone, also becoming more permanent 
than it would be if this operation, called ^ toning,* were omitted. It is, 
however, impossible to ensure perfect permanency of these prints, by reason 
of the sulphur contained in the albumen or in traces of sulphur salts formed 
by the decomposition of the hyposulphite of soda, and left in the print after 
even the most careful washing, slowly acting on the reduced silver forming 
the image and converting it into a sulphide, by which the tone and bril- 
liancy of the picture are lost, and the lighter shades appear to fade away 
entirely. It should, however, be stated that prints prepared on plain, or 
unalbumeniscd, paper are more permanent than the albumenised prints, 
though not so brilliant, sharp and delicate ; and they have the further 
advantage of being less liable to shrinkage and distortion than the albu- 
menised prints, and are thus more suitable for the reproduction of mapa 
where accuracy of scale is a desideratum. 

It is evident that owing to the cxpensivcncss of the materials used in 
producing these prints and their want of permanency, together with the slow 
rate at which they can be produced, this process is almost useless for the 
reproduction of maps in large numbers ; and, in fact, its use in cartography 
is limited to making copies of special maps for immediate reference or 
temporary purposes, and as guides for engravers or lithographers in 
preparing compilations from maps on a lai*ger scale. Silver prints have also 
been used by engravers to obtain a correct tracing on the waxed surface of 
their copper plates, but unless these prints arc pi*epared with great care 
they are open to the objection of becoming distorted and untrue to scale by 
the contractions and expansions caused by the successive washings they 
have to undergo. Prints on plain paper are better for this purpose 
than those on albumenised paper, and prints on paper containing a large 
proportion of resin in the size arc better still. 

In the English Ordnance Survey the topographers are furnished 
with silver-print reductions from the large scale outline survey, on which 
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llioy insert tlic features of the ground, suitably delineated according to the 
scale. 

A very early application of this process has lately been re-introduced 
ill Germany by Herr Komain Talbot, of Berlin, under the title of the LichU 
p>cms 2 )roccss, with the object of enabling engineers and others to readily 
jiropurc a few copies of their plans without the necessity of using a camera 
and other expensive appliances. In this method a print on a sensitive 
chloi*i.se(l paper, jjrepared with nitrate of silver and an organic acid, so that it 
may bo kept for some time in stock ready for use, is first taken by exposing 
it to liglit under the original drawing itself, which to secure the best results 
should be drawn in very black ink on thin paper or vellum cloth. This 
print, on which the lines are clear and the ground opaque, is simjdy fixed 
in a solution of hyposulphite of soda and tliDii thoroughly washed and 
dried. A second copy is now made from this negative print in exactly the 
same way, and as, this time, the lines darken under the clear parts of the 
negative and the ground remains clear, we obtain a perfect transcript of the 
original. This process is said to be largely used in Germany for copying 
niai)s and engineering plans. It is no doubt useful in many cases where 
it is undesirable or impossible to make more extensive photographic arrange- 
ments, but besides being limited to the reproduction of copies on the same 
scale as the original, it labours under the disadvantages of expense and want 
of permanency common to all the silver printing ])roccsses. 

In the processes just noticed the exposure to light is usually from 16 
to 30 minutes, but in dull weather, or with certain negatives, it may be 
m\ich longer ; it is obvious, therefore, that even under the most favourable 
conditions comparatively few prints can be produced from a single negative 
in a day. In order to shorten the exposure and permit prints to be pro- 
duced with much greater rapidity than with the ordinary i)rocess, a method 
has been introduced by Major Libois of the Belgian army, by which, 
instead of the image being produced at once in its full strength by the 
action of light, the latter is only allowed to act for a few seconds, and the 
full effect is produced by treating the j^rint with a developing agent com- 
posed principally of gallic acid, which at once reduces the silver in the parts 
acted on by the light, and thus produces a visible image in place of the 
almost invisible one formed by the action of the light alone. This process 
was extensively used in the Depot de la Guerre, Paris, some years ago, and 
large numbers of maps were turned out by it, I was told, almost as quickly 
as they could have been printed in the press, and it had the further advan- 
tage tliat facsimile copies could be made of maps from which good results 
could not have been obtained by photolithography. The same process was 
used at the Dep6t de la Guerre in Brussels, but not on so large a scale. 
1 have also used it with success in India, and it may be recommended in 
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cases where silver printing is required for maps Ac. It is more econoftiical 
than the ordinary process, and much more rapid in working, the exposure 
being counted by seconds instead of by minutes. The operations are brieily« 
as follows : 

Thin photographic paper is salted by floating on a solution containing 
2 per cent each of chloride of ammonium and citrate of soda in water 
slightly acidified with citric acid. The paper is dried and may be kept for 
use. It is sensitised by floating in the dark on a bath containing 6 per cent 
of nitrate of silver acidified with a little citric acid. The exposure to light 
is conducted in the same way as in the oi*dinary process, but is exceedingly 
short — a few seconds to one minute being generally sufficient. When taken 
from the printing frame only a very feeble image is visible, it is therefore 
developed in a mixture of^ solution of gallic acid (1 to 3800 water) with 
a solution of acetate of lead (I to 200 water), to which a little acetic acid is 
added. The detail gradually strengthens, and in about a quarter of an hour 
the prints are fully developed and of a good black colour. After being 
washed they are fixed in a bath of hyposulphite of soda at 30 per cent., 
then well washed and dried.* 

The foregoing are the principal methods of silver printing suitable for 
cartographic purposes, but, however convenient and useful they may be for 
special objects whore photolithography is not apjAicable, they cannot be 
considered adapted for purposes of publication, and their want of perman- 
ency is an insuperable defect. 

Print ing loith Salts of Iron , — From time to time attention has been 
drawn to the possibility of replacing silver-printing by processes depending 
on the use of ’ the salts of iron and other cheap materials, but, though 
certainly useful in some respects, they have never been brought into 
extensive practical use. 

One of the best known of those processes is the ‘ cyanotype’, invented 
by Sir John Herschel, and lately re-introduced by Messrs. Marion A Co., 
of Paris, who prepare and supply the ferro-prussiate paper ready for use. 
Good even-textured paper is brushed over with a mixture containing 
nearly equal i)roportions of 10 or 12 per cent solutions of ammonio-citrate 
of iron and the ferrideyanide of potassium, dried and exposed to light 
under a print or drawing placed with the printed side uppermost. The 
resulting faint photographic image is developed and fixed by a mere wash- 
ing in plain water, yielding a print in white or light blue lines on a dark 
blue ground. 

This process is rapid, simple and cheap. The camera is dispensed 
with, and the only photographic apparatus required is a printing frame and 

* Maes and Hannot's TraiU de Topographic ct de Reproduction des Cartes au mogen 
de la PhotographiCf p. 295. 
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one or two dishes or trays. The sensitive paper is easily prepared and can 
be kept indefinitely in the dark until required fof use. There is no messing 
with chemicals after the preparation of the paper, pure water only being 
required to dovelopo and fix the prints. The exposure to the light is very 
short, two or three minutes in the sun being ample to make a clear legible 
copy from a line negative or from a drawing on tracing cloth. The chemi- 
cals employed are both very inexpensive. 

The objections to the process are two : first the difficulty of obtaining 
clear whites ; this, however, is of no consequence so long as the details are 
clearly legible ; and secondly, the colour of the prints — white on a dark 
blue ground. Although this docs not interfere with the practical use of 
the process for special work, it completely prevents it from being employed 
as a means of multijjlying copies of maps or pkns on a large scale. An- 
other defect is, the want of sharpness arising from the necessity for placing 
the reverse side of the original in contact with the sensitive paper in 
‘ order to get an unreversed print. These objections may be partly obviated 
by printing from a negative on pajDer or glass, in which case the lines will 
be dai-k blue on a light blue or white ground, but then cameras and other 
expensive photographic apparatus will be required to i>roduce the negative. 

M. H. Pellet has recently recommended a process of this kind whereby 
prints are obtained in dark lines on a clear ground. Paper is sensitised in 
a mixture of — 

Oxalic acid, ... ... ... 5 parts 

Perchloride of Iron, ... ... ... 10 „ 

Water, ... ... ... 100 „ 

dried and exposed as usual under a drawing. The print is developed in 
a bath of yellow prussiate of potash at 15 or 18 per cent, well washed and 
fixed with dilute muriatic acid, then finally washed and dried. 

The blue prints thus produced can also he used as the basis of 
drawings for photozincography. 

Another process, which, though not quite so simple as the above, has 
the advantage of giving a print in black on a white ground, forms one of 
the numerous important photographic methods for which we are indebted 
to the illustrious Poitevin. 

Paper is coated in the dark with a solution of perchloride of iron and 
tartaric acid in water ; when dry, it is exposed under a tracing on cloth or 
paper, or a reversed positive on glass, and as soon as the parts exposed to the 
light have become thoroughly bleached the print is removed and developed 
in a bath of gallic acid. The parts protected from the light turn to an inky 
black, while the exposed and bleached parts remain white or only take a 
:?light tint. I'he print is then thoroughly washed and dried. The whole 
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operations of printing, developing and washing can be finished in half an 
hour. This process, sim|(llb as it appears, requires certain precautions in 
using a strongly sized paper for the prints, and a very transparent original 
to obtain the most successful, results. 

It is capable of the same applications as the cyanotype last described, 
and, like it, is quite unsuitable for producing maps for publication. 

Another process of Poitevin’s is dependent on the property possessed 
by the ferric salts of rendering gelatine insoluble, the solubility being, how- 
ever, restored when the ferric salt is decomposed by the action of light into 
the ferrous salt. 

Paper is thinly coated with a 6 per cent solution of coloured gelatine 
and when dry immersed in a solution of — 

Perchloride of Iron, 10 parts or**^ I to 3 parts. 

Tartaric acid, 3 „ „ i to 1 „ 

Water, 100 „ „ 100 „ 

and dried in the dark. After exposure to light under a positive, such as a 
map on tracing paper, the print is immersed in hot water, and the gelatine 
in the parts exposed to light dissolves out, leaving an exact transcript of the 
original drawing with dark lines on a white ground. The print may be 
rinsed in water acidulated with hydrochloric acid to remove the iron salt. 

Salmon and Gamier have taken advantage of the fact that if paper 
is coated with a solution of the percitrate of iron and exposed to the light, 
the parts exposed to the light become hygroscopic in inverse proportion to 
the intensity of the action of light, and therefore if such paper is exposed 
to light under a map or drawing on thin paper or vellum cloth, and 
afterwards brushed over with a fine powder, such as lamp-black or plumbago, 
more or less of the powder will adhere to the parts ijrotected from the light, 
while the exposed parts will scarcely take it at all. After development the 
print has only to be washed to remove the unaltered iron salt from the film. 

Other similar processes of printing with the salts of iron, uranium Ac., 
will bo found in the text-books. They are, however, very little used and 
may be regarded more as curiosities than as practical printing methods. 

Platinum printing process , — There is, however, one process which 
deserves mention as producing very beautiful and permanent prints, in 
which the image is formed of reduced platinum. This process has been 
patented by the inventor, Mr. W. Willis, junior. Paper is floated on a 
weak solution of nitrate of silver and dried. It is then brushed over with 
a solution of double oxalate of potassium and iron, together with a solution 
of chloroplatinite of potassium. After exposure under a negative the print 
is floated on a warm solution of oxalate of potash, which causes the platinum 

♦ 

• Boivin, in Moniteur de la Photographies Ist April, 1878. 
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salt to bo reduced in the parts exposed to the light. The prints are fixed 
first with hyposulphite of soda, and then with olEalato of potash and finally 
washed with water. 

Gollo-chr ornate printing , — ^We now come to the more important pro- 
cesses depending on the reaction of the salts of chromium, particularly the 
alkaline bichromates, on gelatine, gum, albumen and other colloid substances 
under the influence of light, whereby these substances become more or less 
insoluble in and unabsorbent of water in proportion to the amount of the 
action of light, and further acquire the property of taking up greasy ink 
and not attracting plumbago or other fine dry powder, also in proportion to 
the amount of the action of light upon them. 

This simple reaction, only partially discovered in 1839 by Mungo 
Ponton, was first worked out and turned to practical account, some twelve 
3 ’ears afterwards, by Fox Talbot in his process of photoglyphic engraving ; 
and after him Pretsch and, notably, Poitevin emjiloycd it in processes which 
have been the foundation of nearly all the modern methods of permanent 
photographic printing. 

The simplest of all these processes, and one which may render useful 
service in the cases already noticed where only a few copies are required, 
was one of the first publislied by Poitevin. It consists in coating paper 
with a mixture of albumen, gum, or gelatine and bichromate of potash, 
coloured with Indian ink or any other suitable pigment ; or, if preferred, 
the paper may be coated with coloured gelatine and then made sensitive 
in a separate bath of bichromate of potash, and this is sometimes the best 
method, because the paper will not keep good for long in its sensitive state. 
The sensitive coloured paper is exposed under a very clear line negative 
in a copying frame for a few minutes, and then taken out and plunged 
into water, either hot or cold, according as gelatine, gum or albumen have 
bSen used. The unaltered colloid in the lights of the in*int, which have 
been j^rotected from the light under the dark parts of the negative, dissolves 
in the water, leaving a clear image in pigment on a white ground. 

This simple method is capable of extensive use in coj^ying maps or 
topographical sketches, but is only applicable to subjects in line, well drawn 
in black and white in accordance with the rules in Sect. 111. These prints 
have the advantage of being quite permanent and, as the collo-chromate 
mixture is more sensitive to light than the chloride of silver, they can be 
produced at a quicker rate than the silver prints, and are, of course, cheaper 
on account of the inexpensiveness of the materials used. 

For reproducing subjects in half tones a dilfercnt procedure must be 
followed. In the process just described the exposure to light and the develop- 
ment of the print by washing are efEected on the coloured side of the 
paper, anf as the light can act with full power through the clear spaces on 
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the negative, representing the lines of the subject, it renders the colloid 
coating insoluble throughout the thickness of the coloured film, so that 
the lines withstand the solvent action of the ^varm water, which entirely 
removes the rest of the coloured film from the ground and parts which have 
not been influenced at all by the light. If, however, instead of a negative 
of a line subject, on which the lines are transparent and the ground opaque, 
wo take a negative of a subject in half tones, possessing various degrees of 
translucency in the lights and shadows of the picture, and make a print 
from it on a piece of the pigmented paper, we shall find that the light will 
only be able to penetrate through the entire thickness of the colloid film 
in the deepest shadows, represented, as before, by nearly clear glass ; in 
the darker half-tones it will penetrate nearly through the coating ; in the 
middle tones about half-way through, and in the lightest tones the light will 
be able to act only on the surface of the gelatine. We shall therefore 
Lave a print with an insoluble surface of varying dei^th, and underlying 
this a more or less soluble layer ; it will thus readily be understood that “ 
when exposed to the action of w\arm water this layer will dissolve and carry 
away with it the partially insoluble surface-film forming the half shades of 
the picture, leaving only the stronger shades and giving a rough, hard, and 
unfinished appearance to tlio j)rint. 

For a long time this diJliculty proved a stumbling-block in the way 
of the progress of permanent printing and gave the silver-printing pro- 
cesses a supremacy of which it has now become ditficult to deprive them. 
The Abbo Laborde was the first to sec the necessity for adopting the 
principle of exposing on one side and developing on the other. Blair, 
Fargier and Swan api^lied this to the carbon process, and the latter finally 
succeeded in introducing a practical method of. pigment-ijrinting applicablo 
to the same class of subjects as silver-printing. Swan prepared a tissue by 
coating paper with a thick layer of gelatine mixed with bichromate of potash 
and coloured with any suitable pigment. After the exijosure to light 
the gelatinous surface of the tissue was caused to adliore closely to a second 
piece of paper coated with india-rubber. The whole being immersed in 
hot water, the paper on which the gelatinous layer was originally supported, 
became loosened and could be removed, allowing the hot water to gradually 
dissolve away the unaltered and soluble gelatine. In this manner the 
exposure to light takes place on one side of the gelatine film, while the 
washing away of the superfluous gelatine is effected from the other, or 
unexposed side, without disturbing in any way the exposed parts of the 
film, and thus the most delicate shades in the half tones are perfectly ' 
preserved. Since its introduction by Swan this process has been much 
improved by Messrs. J. B. Johnson, B. Sawyer and other membgrs of the 
London Autotype Company which acquired Swan’s patents, and under 
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the name of the ‘Autotype’ process, it has been worked on a large 
commercial scale for the reproduction of works of art, and is now fairly 
beginning to come into active competition with silver-printing for all 
ordinary purposes of portrait and landscape photography. 

On the Continent, the pigment-printing process is largely used by the 
well-known houses of Braun and Ooupil for the reproduction of works of 
art, and is also coming into extended u*se for general purposes. 

The following is an outline of the operations as now practised by the 
Autotype Company.* 

The pigment tissue is prepared by coating long bands of paper with a 
moderately thick layer of gelatine coloured with any suitable pigment, 
and is sold ready for use either in an insensitive or sensitive condition. 

The tissue is sensitised by immersion for a minute or two in a 5 per 
cent solution of bichromate of potash in water, to which some alcohol may 
be added with advantage, especially in hot clim^ites ; the bath should also 
'be cooled down with ice if its temperature exceeds 65**, The tissue is then 
carefully dried, and when dry is ready to be exposed under the negative. This 
is done in a printing-frame in the usual way, the only precaution necessary 
being to paste slips of thin grey paper round the edges of the negative, 
so as to cut off a great portion of the light and form what is called the 
‘ safe edge’. As the tissue generally appears black all over, the progress of 
the printing cannot be ascertained by inspection, and it is necessary to lise 
a little instrument called an ‘ actinometer’, by means of which, the degree 
of exposure necessary for any negative having been once ascertained, 
it is easy to give the same amount of exposure to successive prints. Up 
to this point the operations are the same whatever may be the nature of 
the support upon which the picture finally rests. The subsequent opera- 
tions, however, differ accordingly as the image is developed on a final 
support, by what is called the ‘ single transfer’ method, or on a temporary 
support, by the ‘ double transfer’ method. In any case, some support is in- 
dispensable to retain the image and preserve it from injury during the 
washing. 

In the single transfer process the support is paper coated with a gela- 
tinous substance which, though insoluble in water, retains sufficient adhe- 
sive power when moistened to enable it to hold the picture during 
development and afterwards permanently. 

After exposure under the negative the pigmented tissue having Ibeen 
immersed in cold water, together with a piece of the transfer paper, the two 
surfaces are applied to one another under water, and both drawn out together. 
They are then laid on a zinc plate, tissue uppermost, and brought into close 

* See ^^The Autotype JProeeef\ 6th edition. Also Monckhoven’s^ Vidal’s and 
liosegung's treatises on Oarbon-piinting. 
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contact, all intervening air being driven out hj means of an india-rubber 
scraper, or * squeegee', which also removes all superfluous moisture. Tho 
prints and support are allowed to remain together for a short time, and are 
then immersed in warm water. After a little while the soluble gelatine will 
soften and become partially dissolved, when the paper forming the original 
support of the layer of gelatine may be gently removed, leaving a dark 
slimy-looking mass on the transfer paper. The soluble gelatine gradually 
clears away by the action of the hot water and reveals the image in more or 
less perfection of details according as the exposure has been properly timed* 
When fully developed, the print is washed with cold water, then passed 
through a solution of alum, rinsed again with water and allowed to dry. 

Instead of paper, an^ other suitable permanent support may be used, 
but whatever the support may bo, a reversed negative must be used if it 
is desired to obtain non-inverted pictures by the single transfer method. 

When it is inconvenient to use a reversed negative, and it is desired to 
obtain a non-inverted picture — ^the development of the tissue-prints must 
be conducted by the double transfer method upon a temporary support, 
either rigid or flexible. The discovery that the pigment pictures might be 
developed upon any impermeable surface is due to Mr. J. R. Johnson, who 
also found that if such surface previously receive a coating of some fatty 
or resinous compound, the picture may be transferred, after development, to 
a final support. 

The most suitable surface for the temporary support is a sheet of zinc, 
which may be either polished or grained ; opal glass, or porcelain plates may 
also be used with advantage. 

The plate employed as the temporary support first receives a coating 
of a solution of wax and resin in turpentine, and some operators coat the 
plate with collodion after the waxing, in order to improve the surface. The 
pigment tissue carrying the image is attached to the support under water 
in much the same way as in the single transfer method, and after remaining 
for a time, is developed in the same way and allowed to dry. The plate 
with the picture on it is then rinsed in water, and a piece of what is called 
double transfer paper — a fine paper coated with an enamel surface — Shaving 
been soaked in water till quite soft, is laid on the wet plate, avoiding 
air-bubbles, and pressed into perfect contact with it by means of the india- 
rubber scraper. The picture with the transfer paper attached is now dried 
carefully, and when dry separates of itself from the temporary support. 

Mr. J. R. Sawyer of the Autotype Company has introduced a flexible 
support, consisting of paper coated with a solution of gelatine rendered in- 
soluble with chrome alum. When dry this is coated again with an alkaline 
solution of shellac, dried and well rolled under powerful pressure — it is 
afterwards coated with a waxing compound. The use of this flexible sup- 
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port is said to be advantageous with small pictures, but I have not found 
it answer very well in this country. 

All these operations, which seem so complicated, are in reality very 
simple, and as the sensitised tissue is very sensitive to light a great many 
prints can be produced in a single day. The number may, moreover, be 
increased by a plan proposed by Capt. Abney, It. E., of exposing the print 
for only half the usual time and then letting it lie by in the dark for some 
hours. The decomposing action set up by the light goes on in the dtfbkness, 
and on development a picture is produced quite as good as if it had received 
a full amount of exi)osure and been developed at once. This discovery is 
largely utilised by those working the process in England, and enables an 
amount of work to be done in the winter months which would otherwise 
be impossible. 

The single transfer process has been successfully worked at the Sur- 
vejw General’s Oflficc in Calcutta for the production of j)hotographs of the 
convicts transported for life to the Andamans. No great difficulties were 
met with in working it, even in the hot weather, but it was found necessary 
to ice the solution of bichromate of potash used for sensitising the tissue, 
and to add a certain proportion of spirits of wine to it, in order to keep the 
gelatine from softening too much. Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, the well- 
known Indian photograph er.s, have made arrangements for working the 
Autotype process at Simla, the climate of Bombay having been found 
unsuitable. 

The pigment prints are perfectly permanent for all practical purposes, 
and, though they may under certain circumstances change colour slightly or 
lose their brilliancy, there is no such absolute fading and loss of details as 
in silver prints. The process may be applied in all cases to replace silver 
printing where permanency of results is an object. As I have mentioned 
before, the process is not quite suitable for the reproduction of coloured or 
shaded maps, owing to difficulties in obtaining prints comprising large sur- 
faces of clean white paper together with the delicate half tones of hill- 
shading. For maps in line the sim]>le carbon process is more suitable, or if 
many copies are required, photozincography would be better. 

Anilin Printing , — Be Fore proceeding to the consideration of the pro- 
cesses employed for producing prints in the printing press, mention may be 
made of an ingenious process of printing which depends upon the use of 
salts of chromium, and is largely used in Europe for the reproduction of 
maps and plans. It is known as the ‘Anilin printing process’ and is the 
invention of Mr. J. Willis, who has patented it. 

Paper is impregnated with a solution of bichromate of potash to which 
a little phosphoric acid has been added. After exposure to light under a 
transparent positive, such as a drawing on thin paper or vellum cloth, or oven 
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an ordinary engraving or manuscript, it is exposed in a closed box to the 
vapour of anilin, which developes a greyish image. The print is then fixed 
by merely washing with water. As a positive original yields a positive 
print, maps or drawings may be copied without the necessity of making a 
negative by means of a camera, which is a great recommendation in 
certain cases. The process has hitherto been worked only by the inventor 
and his licensees and has not come into general use. 

V. PnOTOLITnOGRAPHT AND PkOTOZINCOGEAPHT. 

In all the processes noticed in the last section, it is necessary to repeat 
the printing operation by exposure to light for every print produced. The 
rate of printing will consequently be more or less dependent on the sensi- 
tiveness of the palmer, the strength of the light at the time of exposure and 
the state of the weather ; the printing operations can, moreover, only 
be Carrie^ on during the few hours of daylight. In the photo-mechanical 
processes, now about to be described, these grave disadvantages are obviated, 
and,* once the photographic image has been produced upon the printing 
surface, prints may be made in any numbers, quite independently of light 
or weather. 

The simplest and most generally useful of these mechanical processes 
is photolithography, or the analogous photozincography, the principal 
difference between tlie latter and the former being merely the substitution of 
a thin smooth plate of grained zinc for the thick heavy lithographic stone. 
For maps of large size, zinc is certainly the most suitable and offers in other 
respects all the advantages of stone, but the latter being better known is 
generally preferred for ordinary work of moderate size. 

In ordinary lithography, the mage may be produced on the stone or 
zinc cither by irannfer from a drawing on paper with the solution of resi- 
nous soap known as * autographic ink’, or by drawing direct on the stone with 
a similar ink or crayon; so in photolithograjdiy there are two similar 
methods of obtaining the photographic image — cither by transfer from a 
photographic print in fatty ink — or by impressing the image direct on the 
stone, by applying a photographic negative on a suitable coating sensitive 
to light and removing by means of a solvent the parts unaltered by light. 
The transfer method being the most convenient is the one in general use. 

The first photolithographic process on record is that proposed by 
Jobard, of Brussels, who, in 1839, obtained lithographic proofs from stone 
or zinc plates that had been treated with iodine or bromine. This process 
never came into practical use and has been quite superseded by two distinct 
methods — one dependent on the alterability of asphaltum under the influ- 
ence of light — the other on the reactions of the alkaline bichromates upon 
gelatine and other colloid substances. 
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Asphaltum methods. — In 1852, MM. Lemeroier, Lerebours, Barreswil 
and Davanne, proposed a method of litho-photographj, in which a stone was 
coated with a solution of bitumen in ether, exposed to light under a reversed 
negative, and developed with ether, which dissolves the parts not affected by 
the light, while the exposed parts being insoluble remain and form the image. 
(Benzole, chloroform or turpentine may also be used instead of ether). 
After development the stone was prepared with acid and gum and inked 
in the same way as an ordinary lithographic drawing.* 

Since then many other similar asphaltum processes have been proposed 
and have been worked with great success, both for subjects in line and half- 
tone ; but, owing to the length of exposure required and the uncertainty of 
the results, this process is not well adapted^ for general use, and has, 1 
believe, been almost abandoned in favour of the collochromate methods. 

Collo-ch/romate Processes, — Paul Pretsch, whilej^ working out his photo- 
gal vanographic process, hereafter to be described, discovered^ that if a 
mixture of gelatine and bichromate of potash be spread upon a suitable 
support and when dry exposed to light, then again moistened and ihked 
in with a roller charged with printing ink, the ink would only take upon 
the parts altered by the light, and thus impressions could be obtained by 
transferring the design to zinc or stone. 

Pretsch does not seem to have made any practical use of this discovery, 
but shortly afterwards, in 1855, Poitevin independently worked out a 
photolithographic process on the same principle, which has been the founda- 
tion of all the present processes of photolithography and photocollotype 
and is worked to the present day for the reproduction of the Belgian 
topographical maps. Poitevin impressed his photographic image direct 
upon the stone and not by transfer. * 

The first practical transfer process of photolithography seems to have 
been suggested by Asser, of Amsterdam, early in 1859. He coated unsized 
paper with starch, and then floated it on a strong solution of bichromate of 
potash. When dry it was exposed to light under a well intensified nega- 
tive. The print was next heated with a flat iron, then moistened and inked 
in with transfer ink, by means of a roller, and thus an impression was obtain- 
ed which could be transferred to stone or zinc.f 

The next transfer processes were the Southampton process of photo- 
zincography, which was founded on Asser’s, and Mr. Osborne’s process of 
photolithography. These two processes, though quite independent one of the 
other, were identical in principle and almost so in details ; the only difference 
being that Mr. Osborne added a certain proportion of albumen to the mixture 
of gelatine and bichromate and then treated his prints with boiling water, in 

* Soo Davanno, Chimie PhetographiqtMy p. 166. 
t Photographic Newa^ Vol. Ill, p. 146. 
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order to congulate the albumen and leave a slight coating of it on the 
paper, so as to obtain a ‘grip* on the stone during the process of transfer.* 

At the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, and at the various pho- 
tographic offices in India, in which the process has been introduced from 
Southampton, photozincography is used, with the best results ; but in 
Australia^ America and the Continent of Europe photolithography is more 
usual and it is also used at Madras. 

These processes have occasionally been used with fair success for the 
reproduction of shaded maps, architectural views and other subjects in half- 
tones, but they are not by any means suitable for such subjects, and are 
best adapted for the reproduction of maps and drawings boldly executed in 
dot or line alone. 

They may also be use^ for copying prints or engravings of all kinds 
on the same, larger or smaller scales, but engravings, and even many 
lithographs, are genersilly more or less unsuitable for the purpose. The 
best results are obtained from original drawings specially prepared to suit 
the requirements of photographic reproduction, in strict accordance with 
the rules already given. 

The following outline of the Southampton method will give an idea of 
the operations. Like the pigment-printing process, already described, it 
depends upon the property possessed by a dried layer of gelatine and other 
colloids, when mixed with an alkaline bichromate, of becoming insoluble and 
repellent of water under the influence of light. The procedure, too, is much 
the same as in the simple pigment-printing process, except that, instead of 
the fatty ink which forms the image on the photo-transfer print being 
mixed with the gelatine, it is applied to the surface of the print after 
exposure to light. The inked print is then washed in hot water, by which 
the colloid coating in the unexposed parts is dissolved and carries away 
with it the superfluous ink not retained by the lines fori^ing the image. 

The negatives are obtained by the methods already described appli- 
cable to the reproduction of subjects in line. 

Having obtained a suitable negative, the next operation is to produce 
from it a photograph in greasy ink which may be transferred to zinc or 
stone. 

To prepare the sensitive paper, a sheet of bank-post paper is coated 
twice with a mixture of 6 parts gelatine and 4 parts bichromate of potash, 
dissolved in 100 parts of water, dried in the dark and . glazed to give it a 
smooth surface. It is then exposed to the light under a negative for one or 
two minutes in the sun, or until the finest lines are distinctly visible. When 
sufficiently exposed, which may be ascertained by the whole of the detail 
appearing in brown upon a bright yellow ground, the print is taken out of 
• Photographic Newt, Volf IV, p. 374. 
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the jiriiitiiig frauie and ^jassed through a lithographic press in contact with 
a polished stone, or zinc plate, which has been coated with a lithographic 
transfer ink, and thus receives an even coat of the greasy ink. The 
inked print is immersed for a few minutes in tepid water, to soften the 
gelatine still remaining soluble in the parts not acted on by light, and then 
laid on a sloping glass or metal plate and gently washed with a sponge 
and warm water till all the unaltered gelatine is removed, carrying the 
superfluous ink with it. The lines, on which the light has acted, remain 
insoluble and retain the ink, forming a clear image of the subject in a 
greasy transfer ink, precisely similar to the ordinary lithograpliic transfer 
drawing. When all the details are clearly and sharply defined, and the 
ground is quite free from ink, the print is rinsed in clean water and dried. 
It is then ready for transfer to stone or zinc. * 

It often happens that a map is too large to be photographed in a single 
section. In this case the transfer prints of the’* different negatives are 
carefully joined together with gelatine and transferred to the stone or plate ; 
or if too largo to be printed in one sheet, the joined-up transfers may be cut 
up into as many coiivenient-sized sections as may be necessary. 

Zinc 23lates possess great advantages over lithographic stones on 
account of their superior lightness, cheapness, facility for storage and less 
liability to breakage, and are therefore to be i^roferred in reproducing plans 
'of large size. For fine work stone is considered by some to give better 
results than zinc, but I believe that if due care be taken as good jnints 
may be made from zinc as the best from stone. 

The plates used for this j^urpose are about of an inch in thickness, 
and have one side carefully leaned and smoothed ; but in order to give a 
somewhat j)orous surface to the jdalc, so that it may be more absorbent of 
moisture and hold the greasy ink better, the planed side of the plate fs 
grained, or roughened by grinding it evenly all over with very fine sand and 
water. After the transfers are made, the ifiatc is etched with a preparation 
of gum and decoction of gall-nuts to which a little phosphoric acid is 
added. 

If the transfers are made to a lithographic stone instead of to a zinc 
plate, the operations arc exactly the same as for transferring an ordinary 
lithographic transfer-drawing, except that the stone need not be heated. 
The operations of printing, whether from zinc or from stone, are precisely 
the same as in ordinary lithography. 

Various modifications have been introduced, but the above process 4 b 
still one of the best and most simple, and, if care be taken with suitable 
subjects, results maj^ be obtained by it not to be surpassed by any other 
method. Full details regarding it will be found in Sir H. James’ 

‘ Photozincography,' also in the Photographic NewB^ ^Vol. XII, page 
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280 et aeq. The aocompanjing specimen of a reduction from an old 
engraved map will give an idea of the results that may be obtained. 

In the Southampton process the whole of the unaltered gelatine % 
removed from the paper, and the objection has been made that, in con- 
sequence' of this, the ink on the lines being left on ridges of gelatine is 
mcf^e liable to spread in transferrings that the fine lines are liable to be 
washed away by the dissolution of the gelatine beneath them, and that the 
prints are liable to slip during transfer. To remedy these defects various 
methods have been proposed for retaining the gelatine on the paper. 

One of the best of these methods has been perfected by Capt. Abney, 
who has patented it under the name of ‘ papyi*otype.’* 

A tough paper is coated with gelatine, and subsequently treated with 
alulh or chrome alum. It then receives a coating of gelatine and bichromate 
of potash as in the Southampton process. After exposure to light the 
print is drawn through cold water, and is then ‘ squeegeed’ down on to a 
smooth metal plate, and inked in with a soft gelatine roller charged with 
transfer ink. The ink ‘ takes’ only on the parts exposed to light, while the 
ground of the print remains clear. When the image is fully inked up, the 
print is dried and exposed to light, to harden the gelatine thoroughly by 
the action of light on the bichromate salt still remaining, and is then ready 
for transfer to stone or zinc. 

Among the advantages claimed for this process, the principal are that — 

The ink which forms the lines is not left on ridges of gelatine, as in 
the Southampton method. The fine lines are not liable to be removed. 
The surface of the transfer will have no tendency to slip during transfer. 

In practice this method was not found to answer in this country so 
well as the ordinary one, but a modification of the latter has lately been 
Introduced in the Surveyor General’s Office, with the same object as the 
papyrotype, and seems to answer well. 

The paper is prepared as usual with two coats of gelatine and bichro- 
mate of potash. It is then put away for a few days, in order to allow the 
gelatine to become hard and insoluble. When required for use, it is 
coated again with a mixture of gelatine and bichromate of potash of about 
one-third the usual strength, and is then exposed to light and inked in the 
usual way. The washing is done with cold water instead of with hot. 

Instead of allowing the gelatine to harden by keeping, which takes from 
8 to 12 or 14 days according to the season, the hardening action may be 
hastened by laying the sensitive paper face downwards on a board, and 
allowing the light to act on the back surface for a minute or two. This may 
be done, either after the print has been obtained from the negative, or just 
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* ‘ Imintction in Photography p. 155. 
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after the preliminary coating has been given to the paper. The gelatine 
may also be hardened with alum or chrome alum. 

^ It has been found that this method has the advantage that a base of 
hard insoluble gelatine remains on the paper and retains the finest lines, 
while the fresh and easily soluble final coating preserves the clearness of 
the ground. It is necessary that the underlying gelatine should be 
thoroughly hardened, otherwise the transfers stick to the zinc plate in 
transferring, and are difficult to remove ; the soft gelatine is also liable to 
spread over the lines and prevent their transfer. 

Another advantage is that warm water is not required for washing the 
prints, and the ink is not so liable to become pasty as in the usual mode of 
working. The lines are found to keep crisp and the spaces between them 
free from scum, thus giving clearer and sharper transfers. 

Mr. Herbert Deveril, Government photolithographer in New Zealand, 
found that, in working Osborne’s original process of photolithography, 
which is still generally used in the Australian Colonies, great inconvenience 
arose from the use of boiling water to coagulate the albumen added by Mr. 
Osborne to the gelatine in order to produce an insoluble surface with a 
‘ grip’ on the stone. He has therefore substituted the following method of 
producing his transfer prints. Paper is first coated with gelatine to which 
a small proportion of chrome alum has been added. This is allowed to dry 
and is then sensitised in a solution of bichromate of potash. The prints 
are exposed and inked as in the Southampton process, and are washed ofE 
in cold water.* Mr. Deveril claims for this method the further advantage 
that the sensitive paper can be kept in good condition for a long time. 
The keeping projTerties of papers coated with gelatine and bichromate are, 
however, very dependent on climatic conditions. The results which I have, 
seen by the process are exceedingly good. ^ 

A method of photolithography by transfer which yields excellent results 
in line, and even reproduces half-tones fairly well, is a modification of Asser’s 
process, invented by Mr. Toovey, of Brussels, who coats paper with a solu- 
tion of gum arabic mixed with bichromate of po£ash, and after exposure to 
light under the negative in the usual way, places the transfer-print face 
downwards on the stone with several thicknesses of wet blotting paper over . 
it, and leaves it under pressure for some hours in a powerful press. 

The gum on the parts not exposed to light being soluble is forced into 
the stone and prepares it, while the lines being hardened and rendered in- 
soluble leave the stone quite free from gum and ready to take printing ink 
from a roller when pass^ over them, thus producing an image which may 
be printed from as soon as the soluble bichromate salt has been washed out, 
because the bichromated gum is a most powerful preparation for the stone 
* * Photographio VoL XIX, p. 68d. - 
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and, indeed, is difficult to remove without grinding the stone down to some^ 
depth. ^ 

This process requires care in adjusting the amount of moisture to ^ 
applied to soften the gum, so that it may not be squeezed under the lines 
and block them up, and it has not, I believe, come into general use^ 

There are two disadvantages which militate against the employment of 
the transfer processes of photolithography for the finer and better class of 
xm^s. The first, is the difficulty of obtaining reproductions perfectly true 
to scale, owing to the unequal expansion of the transfer paper in the various 
washings and squeezings it has to undergo. Although this unequal expansion 
and contraction is very slight, and for most practical purposes may be disre^ 
garded, it has greatly hindered the more universal adoption of this valuable 
method for the reproduction of the official maps in England and foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Eodriguez, of Lisbon, has, however, lately introduced an improve- 
ment into the transfer process with the object of doing away with the 
possibility of stretching in the course of any of the operations.* Instead 
of using paper as the support of the coating of gelatine on which the pho- 
tographic image is impressed, ho uses a sheet of tinfoil about the thickness 
of thin paper. This is first smoothed on a very finely grained lithographic 
stone and then laid down quite fiat on a sheet of zinc. After being 
cleaned with alkali and well washed, the tinfoil is brushed over 'with a 
solution of gelatine and bichromate, dried rapidly, and is then ready to be 
exposed under a negative in the usual manner. To ink the print, the sheet 
of tin is first plunged into water, and then carefully laid down wet on a litho- 
graphic stone BO as to avoid folds, the gelatine side being uppermost. The 
film is then inked in with a roller. After the first inking in the print is 
feft for about a couple of hours and is then inked in again and afterwards 
washed with a sponge and water. It may then be lifted off the stone and • 
dried. The operations of transfer arc the same as usual. 

The second disadvantage of the transfer methods is the almost un- 
avoidable spreading of the lines under the operation of transferring, which 
makes a photolithographed map look heavy and unsightly compared with a 
lithographed one. This defect may, however, be diminished very much 
by skilful manipulation and taking care to have as thin a coating as pos- 
sible of gelatine on the paper, and to use a good hard transfer ink in small 
quantity. With these precautions and with a suitable original, results may 
be obtained from photolithographic transfers which will well compare with 
ordinary lithography, or even engraving, in sharpness and delicacy. 

These special defects of the transfer methods may be in great part 
obviated by impressing the ||lotographic imago direct on the stone, aa origi-> 

^ • * Mritiih Jowrnal of Photography ^ Vol. XXV, p. 232. 
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nally proposed by Foitevin, but this plan has again other disadvantages of 
its own which render it less suitable for map work than the transfer process. 
It has, however, been used extensively, and very successfully, in the produc- 
tion of the Belgian topographical maps on the scale of 1 : 20,000. 

In the process used for the Belgian maps, the stone is covered with a 
very thin coating of a mixture of gelatine and bichromate of potash, rapidly 
dried and exposed to light under a reversed nogativi;, which is obtained by 
reversing the position of a dry tannin plate in tho camera and allowing the 
light to act through the glass on the underside of the collodion film. A 
thin coating of printing ink is then applied all over the stone with a roller, 
and the surface is afterwards washed with warm water in which a little starch 
has been dissolved. This gradually removes all the soluble parts of the 
gelatine coating, leaving on the stone a clear imdge of the map. The stone 
is then covered with gum and after drying and remaining for a short time 
is ready for printing and capable of yielding 1500 good impressions.’**' 

For line- work zinc plates are also used and prepared in much the same 

Way. 

This process has undoubtedly some advantages as regards accuracy of 
scale, and the quickness and cheapness of the operations, but on the other 
hand it has disadvantages as regards the difficulty of securing perfect 
contact between the stone and the negatives, the necessity for a reversed 
negative, the prints being limited within a single negative and the incon- 
veniences of working with heavy stones. 

Besides the foregoing, many methods of photolithography have been 
proposed, but as for the most part they are only modifications of the 
processes I have described, which are all good and may be considered typical, 
it will be unnecessary for me to go further into details regarding them. 

VI. Photocollottpe. 

The groat defect of all the processes of photolithography described in 
the last section is, that they can only be applied with advantage to the 
reproduction of drawings or subjects in which the gradation of shade is 
shown by lines or dots separated by white spaces of varying sizes and at 
different intervals apart, as in line or stipple engravings and lithographs in 
line or chalk. Even such drawings to be successfully reproduced must be 
in a good bold open style and have all the lines or points com 2 )osin‘g them 
of an equal and perfect blackness. In the many attempts that have been 
made to reproduce photographs from nature by photolithography or photo- 
engraving, or to copy paintings and brush-shaded drawings in which grada- 
tion of shade is continuous, success, only partial at best, has been secured by 

* Maes and Hannot’s * TraiU d$ Topographie^^ d$ Jteproduetum dei Cartes at$ 
msyen de la Photographie * ; also Hannot’s * La Pkotographie dam Avmess* ’ 
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breaking up and destroying the continuity of gradation. By the processes 
of photocollotype, so called from the printing surface being of gelatine, these 
defects are entirely obviated, and absolutely permanent photographic prints 
may be produced in the printing press equal to silver prints in perfect 
delineation of detail and delicate gradation of shade, but vastly superior 
to them in permanence and cheapness of production. 

Poitevin was the first to recognise, so early as 1855, the fact that the 
half-tones were better preserved on stones that had been treated with a 
chromated colloid mixture if, after exposure to light under a negative, 
instead of being inked all over and then washed with water to remove the 
superfluous ink, they were first moistened and then inked in with a litho- 
graphic roller charged with printing ink*. Ho seems, however, to have 
always regarded the ston^as the principal printing surface and treated it 
by the ordinary methods of lithography. Only a few impressions could be 
obtained from stones thus treated. 

In 1866, Messrs. Tessi6 du Mothay and Marechal, of Metz, discovered 
that the stone or metal plate hitherto used as a printing surface might be 
replaced by a mixture of isinglass, gelatine and gum, treated with an acid 
chromate, and evenly spread upon a well polished metal surface ; because 
if, after exposure to light under a photographic negative, such a gela- 
tinous surface were moistened, greasy ink applied upon it with a roller 
would adhere well to the parts of it that had been acted upon by light, and 
would be taken up by those parts in proportionate quantities, according to 
the intensity of the gradations of light and shade produced on them by 
the action of light, and their consequent impermeability to water. Photo- 
graphic prints in fatty ink reproducing the most delicate gradations of shade 
without any apparent grain or break of continuity could thus be produced. f 

It will be seen that this process was based on exactly the same principle 
as Poitevin’s photolithography, but differed from it in the distinct recognition 
of the colloid film as the printing surface. Messrs. Tcssi4 de Mothay and 
Marechal were also the first to recognise the necessity of adding a certain 
proportion of acid or of oxydising or reducing agents to the chromate salt 
used for sensitising the gelatine, with the object of rendering the colloid 
surface more apt to receive the greasy ink and also of hardening the film so as 
to enable it to withstand the wear and tear of printing. This they did by 
exposing the sensitive plates to a high temperature before using, but the 
effect was produced in great measure by the decomposition of the chromate 
salts by the acids or other substances added to the colloid mixture. 

Messrs. Tessie du Mothay and Marechal printed off their ‘ phototype’ 
plates in a lithographic press in much the same way as ordinary lithographs, 

* ^ TraiU de Vimpreeeim ptatographique sam seh d'argent^ p. 78. 

t ‘ Fhotographic News,* Vol. XI, p. 260, 
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l>ut with certain modifications due to the peculiar nature of the printing 
surface. The piincipal of these was the use of two inks, one stiff, for 
giving force to the shadows, the other thin, for bringing out the more 
delicate half tones. 

The ‘ phototype* process as at first proposed laboured under the defect 
of not being able to yield a large number of prints from a single plate, but, 
in 1869, it was improved upon in this respect by Albert, of Munich, wha 
substituted a thick glass plate for the metal plate used by Tessi4 du Mothay 
and Marechal as a support for the colloid film. His films consisted of albu- 
men, gelatine and bichromate of potash alone, and he gave them the required 
solidity and adherence to the glass by fii^st coating the plate with a 
sensitive colloid mixture containing a large proportion of albumen, and 
then giving the under side of this first coatiftg a preliminary exposure 
to light through the glass. The second coating containing more gelatine 
was then applied, and after it had dried, and the photographic image 
had been impressed upon it, the plate was again exposed from the back, 
in order to thoroughly solidify and combine the under part of the com- 
pound film. The gelatine films so prepared were capable of yielding some 
hundreds, or even, it is said, thousands of perfect copies. This process 
is still largely used by its inventor and is known by the name of Albert- 
type.* 

According to some authorities, Messrs. Ohm, Grossmann and Gemoser, 
of Berlin, took out a patent, in 1867, for a method of photocollographic 
printing comprising, in addition to the use of glass as the support of the 
gelatine film, of the double coating of tlie plate and of the hardening of the 
film by exposure of the back surface, the introduction into the sensitive 
gelatine mixture of certain resinous compounds dissolved in spirit, by which 
the gelatine film is rendered quite insoluble and admirably adapted to form a 
fine printing surface. It is said on the other hand that the credit of all these 
improvements is due to Albert ; but, in any case, it is certain that until after 
the publication of Albert’s process early in 1869, Ohm and Grossmann’s was 
almost unknown and bad not come into general use. In October 1869, the 
Autotype Company in London acquired the patent, and have since worked 
the process with the greatest success. 

About a year after the publication of Albert’s method, Mr. Ernest 
Edwards, of London, introduced, under the name of ‘ Heliotype,’ a very im- 
portant modification of the photocollotype process. 

He first waxed a glass plate and then coated it with a substantial layer 
of gelatine and bichromate of potash, containing a small quantity of chrome 
alum, with the object of hardening the gelatine and rendering it insoluble, 
without destroying its impermeability to water. When dry, the gelatine 
* 'Photographic Newei Vol. XIII, p, 121. 
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film was removed from the waxed glass plate, and the side which had been 
next to the glass was exposed under a reversed negative in the usual way; 
and, then, as in Albert’s process, the back surface of the film was hardened 
by exposure to light. After this, the film was attached under y^ter to a 
metal plate, preferably pewter, coated with india-rubber, and * squeegeed’ into 
perfect contact with it. The bichromate salt was then removed by washing 
and the plate was ready to be printed in an ordinary Albion printing 
press. 

In this process the peculiarities were the use of chrome alum for 
hardening the gelatine ; the separation of the colloid film from its original 
support, by which perfect contact with the negative was secured, as well 
as less risk of breakage of the latter ; the subsequent transference of the 
film to a metal plate, by which the liability to breakage of glass plates in 
the progress of printing was obviated, and, lastly, the substitution of vertical 
instead of a scraping pressure in printing, by which the gelatine films were 
not exposed to injury by wear and scraping of the surface. 

This process is still, I believe, largely practised and full details of it, 
with various improvements suggested by Capt Abney, 11. E., will be 
found in the latter’s excellent little work — ** Imtruction in Photography?^ 

About the same time, Herr Obernetter, of Munich, proposed another 
process of the same kind offering some peculiarities, and said to produce 
very satisfactory results. 

A sheet of glass is coated with a mixture of gelatine, albumen, sugar 
and bichromate of potash, dried and exposed to light under a negative. 
The plate is then dusted over with finely powdered zinc, which attaches 
itself only to the parts protected from the light and in proportion to the 
amount of protection the^ have received. The plate is then heated to about 
369® F., or exposed to light till the whole surface of the film has been 
rendered insoluble. Before printing, the plates ore treated with dilute 
muriatic or sulphurit acid. By this operation the parts of the gelatine 
film covered with zinc, are. rendered, by the formation of hydrogen, sus- 
ceptible of attracting water to a greater or less degree, while the other 
portions, upon which no zinc has settled, are capable of receiving a fatty 
ink. The printing is then pj^ceeded with in the usual manner.* 

Since 1869, when these processes first began to come into practical use, 
many methods of working have been introduced, chiefly in Germany and 
France, but so far as known they are nearly all of them more or less 
modifications of one or other of the above, merely differing in the manner 
of preparing and hardening the gelatine film. A good deal of information 
on the subject will be found in Husnik’s ** Oesammtgehiet des Lichtdrueke^** 
Oeymet’s “ Phototypie^** Moock’s “ Traits pratique d'impreseiona photo- 
• ‘ Thotographie Nem, Vol. XIII, p. 483. 
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graphigaea aux encrea graaaea,'* and A. Martin’s “ H.andhuch der EmaiU 
photographic und der Phototypie oder dea Lichtdruckea'' 

The great difference between the photocollotjpe processes and litho* 
graphj is, that whereas the lithographic stone receives a like quantity of ink 
in all parts of the image, and is incapable of producing a true and continuous 
gradation of shade, the moist gelatine him possesses the valuable property, 
not possessed by the stone, of receiving a greater or less amount of ink in 
different parts of the image, in exact proportion to the intensity of the 
action of the light upon them, and is thus capable of reproducing the 
most delicate gradations of shade as perfectly as they are shown in an 
ordinary silver print. 

It will thus be readily understood that instead of the advantages of 
photographic reproduction by cheap and speedy mechanical processes being 
confined to the reproduction of certain special subjects, they can be extended 
to all classes of subjects, such as photographs from nature, brush-shaded 
and coloured maps, MS. records, drawings and paintings of all kinds. Even 
for line subjects, the process surpasses most of the known processes of photo- 
engraving, photozincography or photolithography in the delicacy, sharpness 
and clearness with which the finest lines can be reproduced, as well as in 
perfect accuracy of scale, owing to there being no intermediate process of 
transfer, with its attendant washings and pressings, and the plate being 
printed by vertical pressure. 

The process has the further advantage that the prints do not require 
mounting, and this makes it very suitable for book illustration, for which, 
indeed, it is now being very largely used. It is especially valuable for 
illustrations of a scientific character in cases where otherwise only the 
highest class of lithography or engraving would be applicable and at an 
enormously increased expense. 

For the most successful application of the photocollotype processes to 
the reproduction of maps, the result depends, as in plfotozincography, very 
much on the quality of the negative, and that again on the original. 

Any negative that will give a good photographic print will answer, but 
the successful reproduction of shaded maps or drawings demands consider- 
able care in the execution of the original drying as well as in taking the 
negative. The precautions to be taken in these respects have already been 
indicated in sections II and III. 

For some years past my attention has been given to the utilisation of 
this valuable process for the reproduction of maps and other photographic 
work which the Surveyor General’s Office is called upon to do for various 
Government departments. In the Proceedings of the Society for November 
1871, 1 described a process which 1 had found to answer well for line work, 
and strenuous efforts were made to bring this and other methods into prac- 
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tical working. It is much to be regretted that owing to the many difficulties 
met with in manipulating the gelatine films in the hot damp climate o£ 
Calcutta, and in getting printers with the special artistic skill required to 
produce the best results, our efforts have not been quite successful, and, as 
photozincography is found more convenient for most of the work passing 
through the ofiice, the photocollotype process has not been brought into 
general use. 

As the process previously described in the Proceedings has since then 
been modified and is, I know, exceedingly good for lino work, the following 
description of the manipulations, extracted from the Annual Keports of the 
Surveyor General’s Office for 1871-72 and 1S72-73, may prove of interest, 
especially as the working details of few of the other processes have been 
published. • 

■The printing plates arc of plate glass, about J or half an inch in thick- 
ness, evenly ground on one side with line sand. When required for use 
they are thoroughly cleaned to remove all grease, and then carefully levelled. 

The composition of the gelatine coating is as follows : — 


r Gelatine, 1 ounce. 

A. < Glycerine, 1 dram. 

C Distilled water, G ounces. 

c Albumen,* 1 ounce. 

‘ \ Distilled water, 1 ounce. 

r Tannin, 10 grains. 


’ \ Water, (in hot weather, Sj)irits of wine,).., 1 ounce. 

The above quantity will be sufficient for two square feet of plate. 

As soon as the gelatine in solution A is quite dissolved, B is added and 
then C is poured in gradually with constant stirring. The whole is strained 
through two thicknesses of cotton cloth and poured evenly over the plates 
on the ground side, any air bubbles being carefully removed. The plates 
are then covered over with a light paper cover, to prevent dust falling on 
them, until they are set^ when they may bo removed into the open air and 
turned face downwards to dry. Or they may be dried with gentle heat in 
a drying box, but too quick drying is to bo avoided because the gelatine 
films will dry unevenly. 

When the jdatos are dry, they may be put away till required or 


sensitised in a bath of — 

Bichromate of Potash, 1 part. 

Water, 20 parts. 


They are allowed to remain in this for 5 minutes, then removed to a 
drying box and dried with a gentle heat. When dry, the deposit at the back 
of the plates, and any inequalities at the corners of the gelatine film ara 
' ^ *30 grains of carbolic soap may bo used instead of the albumom 
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removed, and the plates are ready for exposure umier the negative, which 
must bo a reversed one obtained’ as described in section 111. 

If the reversed negative has been taken direct on glass, the exposure 
to light is performed in a pressure frame, in the same way as for ordinary 
photographs. It is advisable, however, to secure clean margins by shielding 
the borders of the negative by means of a mask, out out in yellow or brown 
paper, which should well overlap the edges of the printing plates. The 
sensitive plate may be rubbed over with a little powdered soapstone to pre- 
vent any adherence to the negative. Some sheets of dark-coloured paper or 
cloth should be placed behind the sensitive plate and then a thick sheet of 
glass to give a good even pressure. 

If, however, the negative has been stripped from the glass and is in the 
form of a thin skin, the most perfect contact will be produced by trans- 
ferring the negative on to the surface of the printing film, in such a manner 
that it may be removed again after the exposure. 

This operation presents some diflicultics, but I have found the following 
method answer well. The sensitised and dried gelatine surface of the prin- 
ting jdate is covered with a very thin even coating of wax dissolved in 
turpentine or benzole. The plate is then .placed in a dish containing suffi- 
cient spirits of wine to cover it. The thin negative film is laid down upon 
the gelatine in its proper position, the plate and film are then removed from 
the spirit, and the negative film carefully squeegeed into close contact with 
the gelatine surface. The plate is then covered with a few thicknesses of 
blotting paper, under a thick glass plate, and allowed to dry. When dry, the 
plate is ready for exposure. After exposure, the negative film is removed 
from the gelatine surface ; and, if sufficient wax was used and the film is 
fairly tough, it comes away without tearing. SJiould it tear, it should 
at once be dissolved off with ether, or there will be a continuating action of 
light on the parts of the gelatine surface protected by the negative film, so 
that they will print darker than tho rest of the plate. Before printing, the 
wax should be removed from the gelatine with turpentine. The object of 
effecting the transfer in a bath of spirits of wine is, that neither the 
gelatine, wax, bichromate of potash or negative film are in any way affected 
by it. 

The duration of tho exposure to light varies from 10 minutes in the 
sun for a clear line subject, to from 25 to 50 minutes for a subject in half 
tones, according to the density of the negative and the intensity of the light. 
It is almost impossible to judge of the progress of the printing by in- 
spection, and it is necessary to use an aGtinometer as a guide to the exposure. 
The following form of actinometer has been found to answer well for the 
purpose. It consists principally of a box, in tho lid of which is fixed a 
translucent scale divided in 14 squares of different densities. No. 1 bding 
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almost transparent, WKle No. 14 is almos^uite opaque ; and numbers cor« 
responding to the densities are painted in <^que colour on the scale.' Tho 
scale is made by taking a collodion negative of a drawing shaded in tints 
of different strengths, and should be intensified so as to correspond in 
density with the kind of negatives it is intended to be used with. 

The body of the box contains a block for carrying the sensitive surface, 
which may be spread onpaper or on a glass plate, and a strip of vulcanised 
rubber below it prcsses*e block into close contact with the scale. 

I prefer to use in the actinometer a sensitive film of the same com- 
position as the printing plate ; small slips of glass are therefore coated with 
the gelatine mixture, sensitised, dried and exposed to light at the same 
time and in the same manner as the printing plates, and thus the progress of 
the action of light can be watched and timed very closely. 

When the exposure to light is considered sufficient, the printing plate 
is removed from the pressure-frame and laid, gelatine side downwards, on a 
board covered with black cloth. The back, or under surface, of the gelatine 
is then exposed to light, for about 10 minutes, to thoroughly harden the 
gelatine and prevent it from swelling too much in the after processes. It 
is well to conduct this second exposure under a piece of ground glass, in 
order to prevent any scratches that may be on the back of the glass from 
showing as white lines in the print. The edges of the plate arc then pro- 
tected by strips of paper coated with solution of india-rubber, and when the 
india-rubber is dry, the plate is soaked in water until all the soluble bichro- 
mate has been removed, and is then ready for printing. 

The plates can be printed in a lithographic press, but then they require to 
be fixed on a level stone with plaster of Paris. It has been found, however, 
more convenient, and in some respects better, to print them with vertical 
pressure in an ordinary Albion platen press ; and in order to prevent the glass 
being broken, the bed of the press is fitted with two or three thicknesses of 
kamptulicon, besides a sheet of vulcanised india-rubber on which the plate 
rests. It is also desirable to place a piece of white paper ov^t the bedding 
in order to enable the state of the plate when it is being inked up, to be 
better seen. 

The inking in requires great skill and care on the part of the printer 
and is the most difficult part of the whole operation. The plate having 
been well soaked in water is laid on the press, and after being wiped to 
remove the excess of moisture, is inked in, if a line subject, with an ordinary 
lithographic roller charged with an ink composed of lithographie chalk ink 
thinned with a little olive oil, followed by rolling with a smooth roller to 
clear away the superfiuous ink ; a mask of the required size is laid on the 
plate to preserve the margins clean ; over this comes the printing paper 
covered with a piece of soft felt, to drive the paj)er well into the hollows of 
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the plate ; the tympan is lowered and the impressioiil|>ulled in the ordinary 
way. The plate is then damped and inked in again, and so on. 

Half-tone subjects arc treated in the same manner, but it is sometimes 
advisable to use two kinds of ink of different consistence or depth of colour ; 
a stiff or dark ink gives force to the shadows, while a thin or lighter 
coloured one will bring out the delicate half-tones. Hollers made of gelatine, 
glycerine and castor-oil may be used with advantage, as they drive the ink 
better into the hollows of the lines than the Icath^ rollers. Capt. Abney, 
who has given great attention to these processes, says that the great 
secret of producing good results is to have the command of first rate rollers. 
Glazed enamelled paper is generally used for printing half-tone subjects, 
but in some cases unenamelled paper answers well. The most suitable 
paper for printing seems to depend partly on the composition of the sensi- 
tive surface and partly on the ink. 

One of the great drawback.s to the extended use of the photocollotypo 
process for tlie reproduction of maps is the difficulty of making corrections 
on the plates. When the printing surface is a metal plate or lithographic 
stone, upon which a map has been either engraved, zincographed or litho- 
graphed, additions and erasures may easily be made without any risk of the 
loss of the printing surface or even of much darnsige to it. With the tender 
gelatine films the case is different, and althougli writing or simple lines 
may be inserted without much difficulty, it would be almost impossible to 
successfully alter gradation of shade or to insert shaded details. On the 
other hand, the taking out of details must be done by some chemical means 
which must always be attended with the imminent risk of raising the gelatine 
film from its support and the consequent utter destruction of the printing 
plate. 

As maps, almost more than any other printed subject, require that it 
shall always be possible to make corrections on the printing plates, it is 
obvious that the use of any process which will not permit of this being 
done must be^ confined more to the reproduction of maps already printed or 
of an ephemeral character than to the preparation of new or standard 
ones. And thus, though photocollotype is admirably adapted for repro- 
ducing copies of old or other special maps, which are, or can be, finished 
once and for all, it is not suited for maps on which corrections are likely to 
be required. 

With the plates prepared as described we have found that details may 
be inserted by two or three methods. The first is by writing in the re- 
quired additions on the dry gelatine surface, using an ink composed of 
bichromate of potash, either alone or coloured with Indian ink. After the 
insertion of the additions the plate is exposed to the light for a few minutes 
to reduce the bichromate, and may then be washed and printed as usual. 
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Or an ink composed dC solution of chrome alum may be used and will not 
require exposure to light. In some cases the part to be corrected may be 
washed over with a solution of bichromate of potash And allowed to diy, 
and then the required details may be printed in from another negative. 

The taking out of details is more difficult and requires care. It may 
be accomplished by washing the part with a strongish solution of caustic 
potash or cyanide of potassium. Should a plate print dirty, it may bo 
cleaned up and greatly improved by being washed with a weak solution of 
cyanide of potassium, or better, with a solution of citric acid, which not only 
clears u}) plates that print dirty, but at the same time facilitates the inking 
in. A weak solution of ammonia is also said to be useful in this 
respect. 

The process just desSribed was found to answer bettor in Calcutta for 
line-work than for half-tones, and for the latter the following formula for 
the gelatine films appeared preferable : — 


Gelatine, ounce. 

Glycerine, dram. 

Albumen, 1 ounco. 

Bichromate of Potash, 40 grains. 

Chrome Alum, 7 grains. 

Water, 12 ounces. 


The plates coated with this mixture have to be dried in the dark, but 
in other respects the operations arc much the same. 

The processes in which a thick film of gelatine is spread upon a glass 
plate were found to present in Calcutta many inconveniences in the drying 
of the films, and the tendency there is in dry weather for the films to peel 
away from the glass plates and utterly break up and destroy the surface of 
the latter. Tlicre is also the constant risk of breaking the plates in the 
2 )ress. I was therefore led to go back to the old process of Tessid du 
Motluiy and Marcchal, in which a thin film of gelatine is supported upon a 
metal plate, and finally succeeded very well with the following method which 
I have fully described in the * Year Book of Photography^ for 1877. 

A flat plate of copper, such as used for engraving, is finely grained on 
its best side, and having been carefully levelled, is washed with warm water 
and coated on the grained side, while wet, with a mixture composed of — 

Gelatine (Nelson’s opaque), 15 parts. 

Water, 100 „ 

Bichromate of Potash, 4 „ 

Formic acid (when the former are dissolved), 4 „ 

The excess is poured off, so as to leave enough to give a thin even 
coating. Half an ounce of gelatine is more than sufficient to cover 460 
square inches of plate. 
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The plate is then replaced in the drying box and when dry is ready for 
exposure to light in the usual way ; but it will bo found desirable, in order 
to secure perfect contact, to transfer the negative film on to the gelatine 
surface in a bath of alcohol as before described. 

Formic acid varies in strength and other properties, and if it should be 
found that the films made by the above formula are too softtf the plates 
may be kept a few days before printing. The addition of a very small 
quantity of tartaric acid (about of a part) will improve the films in this 
respect, and so will the cautious addition of some hardening agent, such as 
chrome alum, glycerine, glucose, honey, &c. 

The printing operations are the same as for the plates already described, 
but the use of glue rollers and vertical pressure will be found advantageous. 
The thin films have been found to stand the wear and tear of printing well 
and to have no tendency to chip or tear away from the plates. 

In all cases whore the photographic image is impressed directly on the 
printing surface, a reversed negative must be used, as before explained, and 
these arc sometimes rather troublesome to produce. I have lately tried 
whether the use of this reversed negative could not be dispensed with in 
the photocollotypo process, by taking the negative in the usual way direct 
on to the thick ground glass plate and then, while still wet and without 
varnishing, coating this negative with a thin layer of any of the foregoing 
mixtures of gelatine, either with or without bichromate. When the sensitive 
gelatine coating is dry, it is exposed to light through the negative on the 
under side and allowed to print well through the film. This plan was 
found to have many conveniences to recommend it, and to answer very well 
for subjects in line, but not for half-tones. For map- work it has the 
undoubted advantages of perfect accuracy of scale and the greatest 2 )ossible 
sharpness of the image. 

The foregoing descriptions will give an idea of these interesting 
processes which are now being very largely used for producing photo- 
graphic prints of all kinds, though, I believe, the successful working 
of them still presents some difficulties, even in better climates than India. 
Against their employment for map-work on the large scale there will, how- 
ever, always remain the impossibility of joining up several sections of a 
large map on the printing surface, the difficulty of reproducing the finest 
tints of a shaded map with a perfectly clean white ground, and, above all, 
the difficulty of ‘making additions and corrections on the plates. 

The accompanying specimen of a reproduction of an old map of Bengal 
will give an idea of what may be done by the process described at page 93. 
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VII. WOODBUBT-TTPE. 

We have already seen that the great drawback to the production of 
photographs in printing ink with continuous gradation of shade, by either 
photography or photo-engraving, is the necessity for breaking up the 
continuity of gradation by a more or less marked * grain’, and that this 
difficidfy has been overcome by the photocollotype processes. 

By a very ingenious process, invented in 1864;, Mr. Walter Woodbury 
succeeded in solving the problem in another way, and, by a mode of operation 
analogous to ‘ Nature-Printing’, has been able to produce absolutely per- 
manent prints with such perfect photographic gradation, combined with 
the most exquisite transparent delicacy and richness of tone, that none 
but the initiated would' know that they were not the ordinary silver 
prints. 

A tissue is first made by coating a tough film of collodion with a 
moderately thick even layer of gelatine and bichromate of potash, slightly 
coloured in order to see the progress of the development. When dry, 
the tissue is laid collodion side next to the negative film, and exposed to light 
proceeding from one direction only, in order to prevent diffused rays acting 
through the thick gelatine coating and so blurring the image. This tissue of 
gelatine and collodion is then temporarily attached to a glass plate and 
treated with hot water, very much in the same way as in the pigment 
printing process already described. The whole of the gelatine upon which 
the light has not acted, and which therefore remains soluble, is dissolved 
away, leaving an image in relief, the highest parts of which represent the 
deepest shadows of the picture, while the parts intervening, down to the 
lowest, represent the intermediate gradation^ between the deepest shadows 
and the highest lights. 

When dry, the gelatine composing this image will be quite hard and 
capable of resisting the heavy pressure rc(][uired to indent it into soft metal, 
without itself being injured. 

The tissue bearing the image having been stripped from the temporary 
support, is laid face downwards on a sheet or block of lead or type-metal, 
about i of an inch thick, between two finely surfaced steel plates and 
submitted to the pressure of a very powerful hydraulic press. The pro- 
minent parts of the relief are thus forced into the soft metal and produce a 
mould the deeper parts of which represent the shades and the shallower the 
ligh^of the picture. As the relief obtained from gelatine and bichro- 
mate of potash alone will impart to this mould a smooth surface without 
grain, such plates could not be printed with printers’ ink, like a copper- 
plate engraving. Mr. Woodbury therefore uses a semi-transparent ink : 
consisting of gelatine coloured with any suitable pigment. 
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The leaden plate or mould is laid in a suitable press of peculiar con- 
struction* and slightly greased. A small quantity of the coloured gelatine 
having been poured in a liquid state into the middle of the mould, a piece of 
suitable paper is laid above it and pressed strongly down, so as to force the 
ink thoroughly into the depressions all over the plate and squeeze out all the 
ink between the surface of the metal and the paper in the parts forming 
the highest lights of the picture. The gelatinous ink is allowed # short 
time to set* and attach itself to the paper ; the paper is then removed and 
brings with it a perfect impression of the i)ititure in coloured gelatine, of 
different thicknesses corresponding in intensity and gradation of shade to the 
depth in different parts of the plate. The print has now only to be 
‘ fixed’ in a solution of alum and when dry is perfectly permanent and 
ready to be trimmed and mounted. «• 

The rate of impression is about the same as of ordinary co 2 )per-plato 
printing and may be carried on quite independently of the light. If very 
large numbers are required of a single subject, it is easy to produce as many 
printing plates as may bo required from the original gelatine relief, which 
may afterwards be put away and kept indefinitely. The cost of printing 
is exceedingly small and prints are produced in large numbers at a marvel- 
lously cheap rate. As the jiroccss requires special mechanical appliances 
and apparatus it has generally been worked on the large scale by public 
companies. 

The Woodbury-type is unfortunately not well adapted for the repro- 
duction of maps, because it has been found very difficult to produce im- 
pressions of large dimensions, and, owing to the peculiar method of printing, 
it is almost impossible to obtain the clear black lines and pure white ground 
so indispensable in a good map. The prints also have to be mounted, 
which is an objection. However, in special cases where the work is within 
the capabilities of the process, it will be found valuable, because it possesses 
the great advantage over the collotype processes for the reproduction of 
half-tone subjects that the printing of an almost indefinite number of 
copies can be carried on with as perfect certainty as in ordinary litho- 
graphy or engraving, while in beauty, tran.sparoncy and delicacy of grada- 
tion the Woodbury-type prints arc undoubtedly su 2 )erior to collotypes. 

VIII. PiroToaRAPiiic Enqbavino. 

As was noticed in the Introduction, the earliest practical process of 
photography was a method of photographic engraving invented by% icc- 
phore Niepce, and since his time nearly every great improvement in photo- 
graphy has been applied to this object. Thus, no sooner was the Daguerre- 
otype invented than essays were made by Fizeau, Donne and others to engrave 

* For a drawing of this pioss, see Abney's Treatise on Photography^ p. 175. 
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the images produced on the metal plates. In like manner, the earliest appli- 
cation of the peculiar action of the alkaline bichromates upon colloid 
substances was Pox Talbot’s photoglyphic process, which was soon followed by 
the pboto-galvanographic and helioplastic processes of Pretsch and Poitevin. 
Engraving processes have also been based upon Swan’s pigment-printing 
process, the Woodbury -type and the collotype. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the second, all these methods, from the earliest to the latest, are 
in use at the present time in a more or less modified form. 

The object of engraving maps upon copper is to obtain a plate taking 
but little storage room and not liable to break, which shall yield a large 
number of impressions of uniform quality and, with due precautions,, be 
capsible of being preserved in a good condition for printing during any 
length of time. 

Copper-plates have the further advantage that they may be multiplied 
to any extent by elect roty^ung, and corrections may be made when required, 
either on the original plate or on the electrotyped matrix or copy. Transfers 
may also be made from them to stone or zinc and printed in the same way 
as ordinary lithographs. This procedure is specially applicable when very 
large numbers are required or when the subject is to bo printed in colours. 

Besides these more practical advantages, the superior beauty and finish, 
of copper-plate engraving give it the preference for all maps of a permanent 
or standard character. 

With these objects in view nearly every civilised nation has at least, 
one engraved map giving the results of the State Surveys on a convenient 
scale for general use. For the same reasons map-publishers generally 
engrave the maps composing their atlases and other standard publications. 

Notwithstanding its many advantages copper-plate engraving is a 
very slow process and is also expensive, because the art of the engraver is 
one requiring great artistic .and manipulative skill, only to be fully acquired , 
by an almost life-long apprenticeship. Map-engraving, it is true, does not 
require so high a degree of artistic skill as line or aquatint engraving, but 
it nevertheless requires a long training, particularly in the more difficult 
branch of hill-etching which demands almost as much skill to produce 
first-rate results as ordinary line-engraving. 

Although the advantages of photogmphic engraving as a means of 
avoiding the long and costly labour of engraving maps by hand are obvious, 
for Vj^ious reasons these processes have not yet eomc into general, use. A 
successful commencement has, however, been made by the Italian and 
Austrian Governments of employing photography in the production of 
their engraved maps, and there is little doubt that before long, photographie 
engraving will be more extensively used for this purpose than , it is at pre- 
sent, especially as processes are now available by f^hich gradation of shade 
14 
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may be obtained without difficult and the expensive hand- work of the 
engraver in biting in or finishing may to a great extent be dispensed with. 

The processes of photographic engraving that have been proposed from 
time to time for producing incised images on metal plates capable of being 
printed in the copper-plate press, are very numerous. I shall, however, con- 
fine myself to those which have been most successfully worked and of 
which the details have been more or less fully published. Further informa- 
tion on the subject will be found in the special works referred to in the 
footnotes, and also in Hammann’s Dee Arts Qraphiguee destinie d 
multiplier par VImpreesion** and A. Martin’s ** Sandhuch der EmaiU 
photographic und der Phototypie oder dee LichtdruckeSy* which both give 
very complete resum6s of the early progress in this branch of photography, 
with details of many of the processes. The Photographic Journals and the 
Patent Ofiice records may also be consulted. 

The principal methods of obtaining an incised image on a metal plate 
by means of photography are : 

1. Obtaining a photographic image on a metal plate coated with 
asphaltum and then etching or ^biting in’ with acid. 

2. Obtaining a photographic image in gelatine on a metal plate and 
etching the latter with some substance that wiU not attack the gelatine. 

8. Obtaining an image by the direct action of light on a metal plate, 
as in the Daguerreotype process, then forming a metallic reserve to protect 
either the lights or shadows of the image and etching with a suitable 
mordant. 

4. Electrotyping from a relief obtained by the swelling or partial 
solution of a chromated gelatine film, either directly or by the intervention 
of a cast in wax or plaster. 

5. Electrotyping from a relief in insoluble gelatine obtained in the 
same way as in the * Autotype’ or Pigment-printing process. 

6. Electrotyping from a leaden plate on which an image has been inN 
pressed from a gelatine relief, as in the Woodbury-type process. 

7. Electrotyping from a relief obtained directly on a collodion 
positive cliche. 

It will be seen that these methods divide themselves into two principal 
groups of etching and electrotyping processes. 

Etching processes with Asphaltum. — ^We have already seen that Niepce 
in his e]q)eriments to find a substitute for lithography, made use of iHtp pro- 
perty possessed by bitumen of Judsea, or asphaltum, of becoming insoluble in 
oil of lavender and other solvents, after exposure to the action of light, to 
obtain photographic images on metal plates which were then bitten in with 
acid, so as to form engraved plates, usually copies of engravbgs, though 
lie also obtained images ^ibm nature. 
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Owing to the imperfection of photographic apidianoea in thoee early 
days of the art, the results obtained by Niepce could not have been very 
satisfactory, but with better appliances the same process has yielded in the . . 
hands of Niepce de St. Yictorifthe nephew of the inventor, Amand Durand 
and others, results which prove its practicability, and its capabilities for 
reproducing images direct from nature or for copying fine line engravings 
and similar subjects, for which latter it is much better adapted.* 

A process on this principle has been very successfully used at the Im- 
perial State-Printing Office, Berlin, for the engraving of plates for bank 
notes and other purposes, and I have also tried it myself with fair success. 

* The following outline will give an idea of the operations.f 

A perfectly smooth copper plate, having been thoroughly cleaned and 
polished, is coated with a solution of asphaltum in turpentine, to which a 
little oil of lemon is added. It is then carefully dried in the dark so as to 
preserve an even coating, free from dust. 

The image may be impressed upon the sensitive surface by sun-printing 
through an ordinary negative on glass, but as there is by this plan great 
risk of losing perfect sharpness by want of close contact between the glass 
and the copper plate, it is better to remove the collodion film from the 
negative and transfer it on to the surface of the asphaltum, so that it may 
be in absolute contact with it all over, and thus secure the utmost possible 
sharpness of the image. The collodion film is loosened from the glass in an 
acid bath, containing 1 part each of sulphuric and acetic acids in 820 parts 
of water, and the transfer is then efEected in a bath of 1 part glycerine and 
4 parts of water. The transferred film being dry, the plate is ready to be 
exposed to light, and as the asphaltum is not very sensitive, the exposure 
is somewhat long — extending from 6 to 36 hours ; but it is better to over- 
expose and to work in diffused day-light rather than in the full sunshine. 

When the plate is judged to have been sufficiently exposed, the collo- 
dion film is removed and the asphaltum surface is rubbed lightly with a tuft 
of cotton dipped in olive oil, to which after a short time a little turpentine 
is added. The image gradually begins to appear, and by degrees the 
unaltered asphaltum is all removed, so that the design appears in clear brown 
upon the polished copper. The plate is then washed with soap and water 
and allowed to dry. 

The next operation is the etching or biting in of the image. The back 
of the plate having been well coated with a thick varnish of asphaltum, to 
protect it from the action of the acid, the plate is plunged into a trough 

* See ^ Traitt pratique de Oramre Kilwgraphique eur Mier et eur Terre *, par M. 
Niepce de St. Victor. 

. t details will be found in my * Rep>rt on the Cartographic applications ^ 
Photography,' p. 79. * 
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containing a mixture of 1 part chlorate of potash, 10 parts muriatic acid 
and 48 parts water, and allowed to remain till the weakest lines of the 
drawing begin to appear. It is then well washed and the asphaltum cover- 
ing the lines is removed with benzoic. The^iesign will now be seen stand- 
ing in a slight relief, and an electrotype must be made in order to obtain 
a printing plate from which impressions may bo taken in the ordinary way. 
The sharpness of the lines is better preserved by making a relief and 
electrotyping, than it would be by biting in. 

The best results by this process are obtained from, subjects in line, and 
even with these the operation of * biting in’ demands a little manipulative 
skill. Good results have, however, been obtained in reproducing half-tone * 
subjects, but they require the greatest skill on the part of the manipulator 
and generally much re-touching by a practised engraver. 

A modification of Niepce’s process, by which good results have been 
obtained, has been introduced by M. Negre, it is briefly as follows : 

A plate of steel is covered Avith a coating of bitumen or biebromated 
gelatine and exposed to light under a negative. After develojiment by a 
suitable solvent, which removes the parts not acted on by light, the plate 
is placed in a, solution of gold and, by means of a galvanic battery, a thin 
regular coating of gold is deposited on those parts Avhich present a clean 
metallic surface ; the remainder of the sensitive coating is then removed, 
and a beautiful damascened design in gold is obtained. The gold adheres 
well to the metal surface and as it is not attacked by the etching liquid, 
the design may be etched without injuring the ground of the plate. 

This process also appears only suitable for line work, though it is said 
that satisfactory results in half-tone have been pj)tained with it. 

M. Baldus, of Paris, is said to have used a similar process, but to have 
etched his plates in a solution of sulphate of copper by attaching them 
to the positive pole of a galvanic battery. 

The processes dependent on the use of asphaltum are all more or less 
slow and uncertain in practice, and if not already quite abandoned in favour 
of the quicker and more certain processes dependent on the use of gelatine 
and bichromate of potash, are rapidly becoming so, especially as their use- 
fulness is almost entirely confined to reproducing subjects in line. Exceed- 
ingly fine results can, however, be produced in this manner, and it is 
particularly valuable in cases where an * etching’ or * biting in’ process is 
required, because the bitumen forms a much better ‘ resist’ for the acid or 
etching liquid than does gelatine, as we shall now see., 

Etching processes with Gelatine , — In 1852, Mr. Henry Pox Talbot 
brought forward a method of photographic engraving called ‘ Photoglyphy,’ 
which is of some interest as being the first practical photographic process 
founded on Ponton’s discovery of the decomposition of bichromate of 
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potash in contact with organic matter under the influence of light. Talbot 
found that by the action of light, a dried film of gelatine mixed with an 
alkaline bichromate became impermeable to certain fluids in proportion to 
the intensity of the action of the light upon it. He coated steel plates 
with a thin film, of gelatine and bichromate of potash, and after exposure 
to the light under a photographic positive, he etched the image so produced 
with a solution of bichloride of platinum which, penetrating the unaltered 
gelatine in the parts protected from the light and attacking the underlying 
metal, produced the shadows of the resulting picture. Some very promising 
results were obtained in this manner, and great expectations wore enter- 
tained of its utility in jiroduciug engraved plates for book illustration 
and other purposes. These hoi^cs, however, have not been fulfilled and the 
process, though rcmarkablS as the first of the many valuable methods of 
photographic press-printing dependent on the use of gelatine and the 
alkaline bichromates, has inherent defects and difiiculties which seem to 
render it of little practical value.* 

M. Baldus has successfully employed a modification of the photo- 
glyphic process for line- work. f He coats a copper-plate with gelatine and 
bichromate and exposes it under a negative or a positive, then etches in a solu- 
tion of perchloride of iron, which attacks the copper in all the parts not acted 
upon by the light, and thus a first relief is obtained. As this relief is not 
♦sufficient, the plate is inked in with a 2 )rinting roller, when the ink attaches 
itself to the parts in relief and protects them from the action of the etching 
liquid. This procedure is repeated till the desired effect is produced. If a 
negative is used an incised plate is obtained, which may bo printed in the 
copper-plate press. If a positive is used the image is in relief and suitable 
for being printed with ty^. I have found that the reliefs obtained in this 
way are exceedingly sharp, though the gelatine films will not stand the 
action of the etching fluid for very long. 

Messrs. Leitch and Co., of London, have lately introduced a similar 
process, called by them ‘ Photogravurov* It appears to be due to M. Gamier, 
who has had great experience in these processes and produced some very 
fine results. The method of working is a secret, but it is said that a metal 
plate is coated with a sensitive composition capcable of resisting the action 
of acids. The photographic image is impressed on the sensitive surface 
through a negative and is then etched with perchloride of iron. The etch- 
ing is said to be to a certain extent automatic, that is to say, the etching 
action on the lines ceases at different periods in proportion to their fineness. 

* A full description of Talbot’s process, with specimens, will be found in the 
appendix to the English translation of Tissandicr’s ‘ UUtory and Handbook of Photo* 
graphy^* edited by J. Thomson. 

t See the altove work, p. 207. 
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Daguerreotype Etching . — ^Manj attempts have been made to engrave 
the beautiful and delicate photographic image formed on the Daguerreotype 
plate. Thus, Donn6 simply etched the image with dilute nitric acid, wldeh 
attacked the silver forming the shadows, leaving the whites protected by 
the mercury untouched. Grove etched the plates with the aid of the 
galvanic battery. Fizeau first etched as deeply as possible with dilute 
muriatic acid and then, having filled up the hollows with drying oil, 
deposited gold upon the lights ; the oil having then been removed, the plate 
was bitten with dilute nitric acid. In order to render the silver plate more 
capable of standing the wear and tear of printing it was covered with a thin 
film of copper, which could easily be removed and renewed when required. 

Other processes were also put forward, but they all failed, from the 
difficulty of biting the image to a sufficient depth and of obtaining the 
requisite * grain’ to enable a large number of impressions to be pulled off. 
None of them seem to have ever come into practical use and, like the 
Daguerreotype, they have almost fallen into oblivion. 

If with the superior knowledge and appliances of the present day, any 
such process could be successfully worked, it would probably offer many 
advantages over any other etching process, especially for maps and other 
works in line. • 

Several ingenious processes of chemical engraving applicable to photo- 
graphy have been proposed by Messrs. Gamier and Salmon, Vial, Dulo» 
and others ; but as they do not appear to have come into practical use, it 
will be unnecessary to enter into details regarding them. Descriptions of 
them will be found in Eoret’s ‘ Manuel du Graveur \ 

Though they have the advantage of rapidity, all these processes, in 
which the image is obtained by etching or lAing in with acids or other 
etching fluids, are open to the objection that for all subjects containing 
fine and delicate lines the etching and stopping out require almost the 
same manipulative skill and care as in ordinary engraving, and the processes 
consequently become expensive to work. There is also a tendency for the 
lines to become coarse and heavy. In those gelatine processes in which 
the etching fluid acts through the gelatine it gradually loosens the latter 
from its support and attacks the parts which should not be bitten at all. 
These defects are to a great extent obviated in the processes we are now 
about to consider, in which the printing plates are produced by the electro- 
deposition of copper on the photographic image. 

Electrotyping methods . — In nearly all the electrotyping methods the 
printing plate is obtained by depositing copper on a gelatine relief obtained 
by the agency of light, or on a cast in plaster, gutta-percha, &c. taken from 
such a gelatine relief. 

If a dry fihn of chromated gelatine on a suitable support be exposed to 
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light under a photographic cliche, and then plunged into hot water^ the 
parts acted on by light being insoluble will remain on the support in differ* 
eut degrees of relief according to the intensity of the light, while the 
unezposed parts will be washed away. An image in high relief formed of 
hard and insoluble gelatine will thus be obtained, from which a cast or 
electrotype in intaglio may be made. 

If, however, instead of using hot water, the plate be plunged into cold 
water, the gelatine will be found to absorb water and swell up in the parts 
protected from the light, while in the parts acted on by the light it will only 
slightly absorb the water, and these parts will thus form hollows. The 
power of absorbing water will also be found to be in exact proportion to the 
degree of protection from light. In this case, an image in low relief 
is obtained whjch may alsolbe moulded from, or electrotyped. 

Upon these two principles several processes of producing printing-plates 
both for copper-plate and letter-press printing have been founded with 
more or less success. 

The first process of the kind was Paul Pretsch’s ‘ Photogalvanograpby’, 
invented in 1854. He appears at first to have obtained his plates by coat- 
ing a glass with gelatine and bichromate, exposing to light and then wash- 
ing away the soluble gelatine and taking a mould of the resulting relief, 
in gutta-percha, from which an electrotype was made in the usual manner.* 

This process gave fair results both in line and half-tone, but, owing to 
the washing away of the soluble gelatine being effected on the side of the 
film exposed to light, the plates were defective and required a geod deal of 
touching up by skilled engravers, which vastly increased the expense of their 
production. The process failed as a commercial speculation. 

Almost immediately afterwards, in 1855, Poitevin published methods 
of obtaining plates from the gelatine reliefs obtained by swelling the sen- 
sitive films in cold water. Plaster casts were either made from them or the 
gelatine surface itself was metallised and electrotyped in the usual way.f 

This method produced tolerable results, though the prints were always 
somewhat coarse, owing to the fact that swollen gelatine will not give the 
same sharpness as when dry. 

Both these processes were more or less unsuitable for reproducing sub- 
jects in half-tone — Pretsch’s because in the process of washing away the 
soluble gelatine, the lighter half-tones were liable to be lost — Poitevin’s be- 
cause of the difficulty of keeping the swelling in proper relative proportion, 
owing to , more absorj^ent parts of the film lying underneath less absorbent 
parts. Both processes also failed to give the necessary * grain,’ without 
which the proper inking of the engraved plates could not be effected. 

. * Se^JourfUfl of the Fhotographie Society of London^' Vol. Ill, p. 58. 
t See ' tiraiU de Vimprciewn photographic sano uh d^argent^ p. 49. 
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Various attempts were made to improve on these processes, but un- 
successfully, until M. Placet showed that it was necessary to adopt in them 
the same prineiple of exposing on one side of the gelatine fQm and develop- 
ing on the other, which, as we have seen, had previously been shown to be 
necessary for the preservation of the half-tones in the pigment-printing 
2)rocess, and for a similar reason. 

M. Placet indicated several ingenious wa3’'s of obtaining his results. ** 
They may, however, be briefly summed up as follows : 

A film of chromated gelatine is exposed under a transmitted positive 
cliche, so that the light acts on the under side of the film ; this is done either 
by covering the collodion side of the cliche itself with the sensitive coating, 
or by using a thin transparent sheet of transfer collodion or mica as a sup- 
port for it. After exposure to the light, the film is soaked in water, where- 
upon those parts which have been protected from the light swell up in 
j)roportion to the amount of tho action of light upon them. By treating 
the mould in relief thus obtained with metallic solutions, an electrotype 
copy in copper may be produced, which can be printed from in the copper- 
plate press. 

If a negative cliche is used, the unaltered gelatine must be dissolved or 
a second electrotype must be made. 

M. Placet also suggested the emploj^ment of a sensitive surface which 
would become soluble under tho influence of light, such as a mixture of 
gelatine, or other colloid, with perchloride of iron and tartaric acid, as 
recommended by Poitevin for pigment-printing. In this case the solvent 
acting on the exposed side hollows out the image, in the same way as an 
etching fluid does on copper, but with the advantage that each line has only 
the exact strength given to it by the intensity of the cliche. Or the altered 
parts of the gelatine film may simply be swollen with cold water, producing 
an image in relief. In cither case, a mould is taken from the gelatine and 
electrotyped, or copper may be deposited on the gelatine itself. 

By his process M Placet was able to obtain very perfect gradation of 
shade in the half-tones of his pictures, with a fine natural grain produced 
by some means which he did not divulge. lie has lately, however, de- 
scribed a method of producing the grain, which consists in jjlunging the gela- 
tine plate into a solution of bichromate of potash and then treating it with 
a solution of protosulphatc of iron containing acetic acid.t The principle 
he lays down is first to treat the gelatine with a solvent and then with a 
solution of some substance that will tan or contract it. 

Messrs. Fontaine, Avet and Drivet have also proposed similar processes, 
in which they have partially overcome the difiiculty of obtaining a proper 

* See Bavanno, ‘ Zea Frogrea de la Fhofographie,* p. 186. 

t See ‘ Bulletin de la JSoc. Franc, dc Photographies Vol. XXIII, p. 130. 
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* grain’ bjl^terposing between the cliche and the gelatine film a fine net- 
work "br an impression of an engraved or roulette tint ; but these artificial 
grains have a disagreeable effect, and the methods seem to have fallen into 
disuse, except for line-work and photo-typography, which will be described 
further on. Avet’s process is, however, I believe, still in use for producing*' 
the maps of the Italian Surveys. 

Qeymefa method. — The fourth method, that of electrotyping from a 
gelatine relief obtained by the pigment-printing process, is somewhat similar 
in principle to Placet’s process, but as there are important differences and 
the process appears likely to prove of some utility, it may well be treated 
separately. 

According to M. Geymot, who has very fully described the process and 
all the manipulations of preparing and electrotyping the reliefs in his 
Oravure Seliographique^'' it was the invention of M. Audra, a French 
amateur. 

Pigmented gelatine tissue is seusitised and exposed to light exactly in 
the manner described at p. 78 for the ‘ Autotype’ process. It is transferred 
to a smooth glass or a polished copper plate, developed in warm water, and when 
dry is metallised and electroty 2 )ed. If the subject is one in line or dot only 
the above operations are sufiicient, but if the subject is a photograph from 
nature, or any other with gradation of shade, it is necessary to obtain a. 

^ grain’, and this M. Geymct does by taking a copper-plate with its surface 
grained or engraved with a ruled or roulette tint, inking it up in the ordi- 
nary way and then covering it with a coating of transfer collodion. When 
dry, the film of collodion is stripped off the plate and carries with it the 
impression of the grain. This film is then placed between the cliche and 
the sensitive gelatine film and serves to break up the shadows in the more 
transparent parts of the cliche. 

A similar process has been used at the Depdt de la Guerre, in Belgium, 
for the reproduction of maps.* 

Last year, whilst making some experiments on this process, I succeed- 
ed in obtaining the necessary * grain’ by chemical means which produce a 
finer and less artificial effect, and I have also made a few other modifica- 
tions in the process, which may be worth recording at length. 

A piece of the ordinary autotype tissue is sensitised in a 5 per cent 
solution of bichromate of potash. When dry, it is exposed to light under a 
reversed negative and then transferred in cold water to the surface of a well 
polished copper plate and squeegeed down into close contact with it. In 
order to prevent subsequent adherence to the newly deposited copper in the 
electrotyping bath, the copper plate is silvered by rubbing it with a little of 
the following solution mixed withrtripoli. 

* Soo Maes and Hannot ‘ Tt'aiU de Topographies p. 330. 

16 
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Nitrate of Silver, 1 paA. 

Cyanide of Potassium, 10 „ 

Water, 100 „ 

The gelatine tissue attached to the copper plate is allowed to dry, 
and then developed in warm water in the usual manner, great care being 
taken not to loosen the lines, an accident which is very liable to happen, 
though the preliminary drying of the tissue before development tends to 
prevent it. 

When the image is quite clear from all soluble gelatine, the plate is 
well drained and plunged into a bath containing — 

Tannin, 5 parts. 

Strong Spirits-of- wine, ^ 100 „ 

This at once removes all moisture from the gelatine relief, hardens it, and 
gives it a fine grain, coarser in the shadows than in the lights. The plate 
remains a few minutes in this bath till the action is complete in the deepest 
shadows ; the tannin is then washed off with a little spirits-of -wine, and the 
plate is allowed to dry. 

The gelatine relief has now to be prepared for receiving the electrotype 
deposit. A band of copper having been soldered to it, the back of the plate 
is coated with Brunswick black, to prevent deposition of the copper upon 
it. When the backing is dry, the margins of the picture are cleaned with 
a little of the silvering solution. The gelatine surface then receives a 
very slight coating of wax dissolved in turpentine, which is well polished off, 
and is rubbed over witli tine plumbago or silver-bronze powder to render the 
surface conducting. The plate is then ready to be placed in the depositing 
bath. 

Any good electrotyping an’angemcnt may be used, but I prefer a Smee’s 
battery with a separate depositing trough, containing a solution of 10 parts 
each of sulphate of copper and sulphuric acid in 100 parts of water. 

A plate of copper, to serve as an anode and connected with the silver 
plate of the battery, is laid horizontally about an inch above the bottom of 
the depositing trough which should be large enough to allow the plate 
bearing the gelatine relief to be slipped under the anode. The relief -plate 
is connected with the zinc plates of the battery and, when everything else 
is ready, the circuit is comjdeted by slipping it into the depositing trough 
under the anode. By laying the plates horizontally in this manner the 
deposit is more even and the gelatine film scorns to be mo^e readily covered 
with copper. 

When the deposit of copper is of sufficient thickness it is separated 
from the matrix, and only requires a gentle ‘ oil-rubbing* to be fit for 
printing. 
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The plates obtained by this method show yery good half-tone with an 
almost imperceptible grain, giving the effect of a fine chalk-drawing. 

I have lately tried to obtain the images upon the copper by the double 
transfer process, making use of a flexible temporary support, consisting 
of paper coated with india-rubber, as first proposed by Swan, which can 
easily be removed with benzole after the transfer of the gelatine image to 
the copper. The * grain’ is given to the image by sotting it in water after 
the removal of the india-rubber paper, and then applying the solution of 
tannin in alcohol. This plan seems likely to be successful, if so, it will 
greatly simplify the operations and enable engraved plates to be obtained 
from any ordinary negative without the trouble of reversing. 

By eloctrotyping direct from the gelatine relief, the results are always 
rjjtlier heavier and coarser*than they should be, because, although hardened 
and insoluble, the gelatine relief can always absorb a little of the copper 
solution in the depositing trough and consequently the imago swells and 
loses sharpness. 

The strong tanning giveia to the gelatine film and the preliminary 
coating of wax before metallising the surface obviate this defect to a consid- 
erable extent; but it may ])orha])s be belter to obtain a matrix in lead by 
pressure from the gelatine relief, and then to obtain the printing plate by 
electrotyping twice from the lead matrix. This is a more round-about and 
expensive method, but is likely to yield finer results and has been adopted 
by Woodbury and Rousselon in the processes next to be considered. 

The process is simple and if it could be successfully worked out it 
might be usefully employed in tliis country in reproducing shaded maps 
and for other miscellaneous purposes. It has the very great advantage 
over jdioto-collotype that the plates can be corrected, if necessary, and can 
be printed in any numbers in the ordinary copper-jjlate press without risk 
of breakage or damage to the printing surface. 

Woodbury~type methods . — It has already been shown that in the Wood- 
bury-type process the photographic imago is impressed into a soft metal 
plate by means of a relief in insoluble gelatine on a collodion support, and 
that instead of impressions being printed in ordinary printers’ ink they are 
made in coloured gelatine. In such prints the gradation of shade is conti- 
nuous and there is no perceptible grain. 

Mr. Woodbury has proposed an ingenious method for obtaining gela- 
tine reliefs with a granular surface, so that, when impressed into soft metal, 
electrotypes in copper may be obtained from the latter, which will serve as 
printing-plates for printing with printers’ ink in the copper-plate press, and 
yield superior results to those obtained by eleotrotyping immediately from 
the gelatine relief. ^ 

A plate of glass is waxed and coated with a thin film of collodion, and a 
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lYiixture of gelatine and bichromate of potash, containing a quantity of fine 
emery, powdered glass or charcoal is poured over it and allowed to ‘ set’. 
’J'be gelatine Him is then dried and taken from the glass, and the collodion 
side exposed beneath a negative. After a sufficient exposure, it is .tempo- 
rarily attached, on the collodion side, with india-rubber solution, to a sheet 
of glass and washed in warm water. 

The resulting gr^ular image is then pressed into a sheet of soft metal 
by means of the hydraulic press. The soft metal plate has an electrotype 
made from it in copper, and another plate, subsequently covered with a 
coating of iron, is again made from this to serve as the printing-plate, the 
first copper plate being kept as a reserve.* 

Mr. Woodbury also describes another method which in some respects 
resembles Geyrnet’s, before described. * 

Paper is successively coated with three or more mixtures of gelatine, 
bichromate of potash and some granular substance in different degrees of 
fineness — first with the coarsest and lastly with the finest. When dry, the 
tissue is exposed under a negative, transferrq|j|^ under water to a finely polished 
plate of zinc or steel, then washed in warm water as usual, and when dry is 
ready for pressure into the soft metal block. In this case, the light tones 
are composed of the finest grains and the shadows of the coarsest. ^ 

M. liousselon, the manager of Messrs. Goupil’s photographic works 
at Asni^res, near Paris, has obtained engraved plates with remarkably good 
half-tones by a process somewhat similar to the Woodbury- type, which is 
also^largely worked by Messrs. Goupil. The peculiarity is in the grain, 
which is obtained by the addition to the sensitive mixture of gelatine and 
bichromate of some substance which has the property of causing the film 
to become granular under the influence of light, the granular effect being 
incr^sed in proportion to the intensity of action of the light. The other 
operations are the same as in the first of Mr. Woodbury’s processes just 
described. The details of this process are a secret, but it is said that the 
substance used for producing the grain is chloride of calcium. 

I am not aware of either Woodbury’s or Rousselon’s processes being 
utilised for the reproduction of maps, but in certain cases they could, no 
doubt, be usefully employed. The only difficulty seems to be that an 
immensely powerful hydraulic press is required for large subjects. 

JPhoto-mezzotint. — The Editor of the ^BrUiah Journal of Photography ’ 
has lately suggested a process of photo-mezzotint engraving founded on the 
* dusting on’ or ‘ powder’ process, already alluded to.t 
A polished steel plate is thinly coated with — 

• '‘BrHish Journal Photographic Almanac* 1872, p. 40. 
t ^British Journal of Photography ^ Vol, XXIV, p. 170^ 
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Saturated solution of bichromate of ammonia,... 5 drachms. 

Honey, 3 „ 

Albumen, 3 „ 

Water, li pint. 

When the coating is thoroughly dry, the plate is exposed to light 
under a transparency. A Large camel’s hair brush is charged with a mix- 
ture of the two finest kinds of emery powder, and applied with a circular 
whisking motion all over the sui*face. The powder attaches itself to those 
parts of the plate on which the light has not acted, precisely in proportion 
to the amount of protection they have received, owing to the unaltered 
parts of the film attracting moisture and becoming ‘tacky.’ The most 
‘ tacky’ parts, forming the deep shadows of the picture, will attract the 
coarsest particles'of the enlbry, the finer parts will take finer emery and the 
highest lights will take none at all. When the picture is fully developed, 
it is placed face to face against a polished plate of softer metal and passed 
between a pair of rollers, so that the emery powder image may be indented 
into the polished metal. The pjate is then burnished in parts by a skilled 
engraver and when the desired result is obtained, is printed in the usual 
way in the copper-plate press. 

This j)rocess seems capable of rendering useful service in the repro- 
duction of maps. 

ScamonVs method,’- The last method is that recommended by Herr 
G. Scamoni, of the Imperial Hussian Siatc-]iaper Office, and is fully described 
in his ‘ Sandhuch der Heliographie^ alreaily referred to. The results ^ro 
exceedingly good, but the process is only suitable for line work. 

Herr fcSeamoni having obtained a suitable negative of a drawing or 
other line subject, makes a positive copy of it in the camera by the wet 
collodion process, and after fixing, treats this positive with various successive 
intensifying solutions, so as to give it a very sensible relief. After drying 
the plate is varnished with a thin varnish and coated with fino plumbago, 
after which it is electrotyped in the usual way. 

• In the specimens 1 have seen of this process the lines are exceedingly 
sharp and fine, and it w^ould seem well adapted for map-work. 

A photo-mechanical process has lately been introduced by Messrs. 
Aubel and Kaiser of Lindenhohe, near Cologne, and called ‘ Aubeldruck.’ 
The results for line-work arc very superior but the process is a secret. 
It is believed to consist in some method of etching a glass negative, so that 
prints may be obtained direct from the glass surface or by transfer to stone. 

In all cases where the printing-plates are obtained by electro-deposL* 
tion of copper, and many copies are required, it is necessary to protect the 
engraved surface of the plate with a coating of iron by the process knowp. 
as ‘ acierage’ or ‘ steel facing.’ This enables a very large number o| copies 
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to be printed without deterioration of the plate, and the coating can easily 
be removed and renewed whenever required. Details will be found in Ure’s 
‘ Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines' article EKOBAViNa. 

IX. Photo-ttpoobapht. 

, , The object of the photo-typographic processes is to obtain a surface 
block by photographic agency, that may be set up with typo in the same 
way as woodcut, stereotyped or clectrotypcd blocks, and be printed in the 
ordinary printing press. The process offers great advantages in the 
rapidity with which the blocks may be made and printed off in large 
numbers. Up to the present time no entirely satisfactory method has been 
discovered for printing subjects in half-tones in this way, though Mr. Dun- 
can Dallas has produced some very promising Results. The processes are, 
therefore, almost entirely limited to the reproduction of subjects in line 
or dot alone. 

The operations in this branch of photographic reproduction are based 
upon exactly the same principles as the photo-engraving processes just con- 
sidered, and in some of them the only difference is the substitution of 
a positive cliche for a negative, or vice versa. 

The existing processes may be divided into three classes : , 

1st. Those in which a mould is made from a relief in swollen gelatine. 

2nd. Those in which the image is obtained in asphaltum or gelatine 
on a metal plate and bitten in. 

3rd. Those in which an image in a waxy and resinous ink is obtained 
by the methods described under the head of photozincography, then trans- 
ferred to a metal plate and bitten in. 

Moulding Processes, — Of the first class several methods have been 
introduced from time to time, but they are all on the same principle and are 
modifications of Pretsch’s and Poitevin’s processes already described, differ- 
ing, as a rule, merely in technicalities which being trade secrets have not 
been fully published. 

The following method is a typical one. A glass plate or other suitable 
surface is coated with a mixture of gelatine and bichromate of potash and 
when dry exposed to light under a negative. After this, it is immersed in 
cold water till the parts unaltered by the light, which represent the whites 
of the original drawing, swell up to the required height, leaving the lines 
quite sunk. The plate is then removed from the water and, the superfluous 
moisture having been carefully blotted off, is ready to have a cast made 
from it. 

This may be done in two ways first, by metallising the gelatine surface 
either by means of plumbago or bronze powder, or by reducing, silver upon 
it by applying a solution of nitrate of silver followed by treatment with a 
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solution of pyrogallio acid or of phosphorfis in bisulphide of carbon. The 
gelatine relief then receives a thin deposit of copper in the usual way. Thb 
thin copper electrotype is backed up with type metal, planed and mounted 
on a wooden block so as to be of the height of type. 

This method gives the finest results but takes time. 

The second method is to take a cast of the gelatine relief in type- 
metal. A cast in plaster, wax, &c. must first be taken from the gelatine, a 
second cast in plaster is made from this, and then stereotyped in the usual 
manner. This method is quicker than the last, but the results are coarser. 

These processes are now largely used for illustrations in books and 
newspapers, but, so far as 1 know, have not been regularly applied to the 
reproduction of maps. 

Rtcliing processes . — The processes in the second class, in which a metal 
plate on which the image has been obtained on a sensitive coating of 
asphaltum or gelatine is bitten in with an etching liquid, though capable of 
giving very perfect results, arc not, I believe, so much used as the other 
methods which are quicker and more simple. 

A photographic image is impressed from a reversed negative on a cop- 
per or zinc plate prepared as in the Berlin engraving process described 
at p. 103, and, after development with olive oil and turpentine, is bitten in 
so as to yield an image in sufficiently high relief for surface printing, the 
precaution being taken of protecting the finest parts of the work as soon 
as they are sufficiently bitten, by covering them with stopping-out varnish. 

If the sensitive surface is chromated gelatine, tha soluble gelatine i^ay 
be removed or not, but the etching fluid must bo such that it will not 
dissolve or remove the gelatine from the surface of the plate — solutions 
of percbloride of iron, bichloride of platinum, nitrate of silver in alcohol, 
bichromate of ammonia in dilute sulphuric acid are some of the most 
suitable mordants for the purpose. In any case, the full amount of relief 
cannot be obtained through the gelatine at one operation. After the first 
biting-in the gelatine film must be removed and the lines protected from 
the further action of the etching fluid. 

Oillotage . — The last class, in which a photographic transfer in resinous 
ink is made on a metal plate, and then bitten in, comprises the simplest 
and most largely used of these processes. 

The process generally employed is substantially the same as Gillot’s 
paniconography”, now commonly called ‘ Gillotage,’ which is largely used 
for illustrated papers and various other purposes. 

A polished zinc plate, which has been strongly varnished at the back to 
protect it from the acid in the subsequent operations, receives a transfer in 
greasy ink, either from an engraved copper plate, a lithographic drawing 
on paper, or a photo-transfer print prepared as for photozincography.' 
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The plate is then etched in*the usual way and rolled up with a varnish 
ink, containing a large proportion of resi:nous matter ; it is then dusted with 
powdered resin, which sticks to the lines and renders them more capable of 
resisting the acid ; the superfluous resin is brushed off and the plate is gently 
heated. 

The edges of the plate and the large white spaces are cbvered with 
shellac varnish and when the varnish is thoroughly dry, the plate is plunged 
into a ^ugh containing very weak dilute nitric acid, kept in constant 
motion, and is left until the flnest parts are sufficiently bitten, which 
generally takes about a quarter of an hour ; it is then taken out of the 
trough, washed, dried, and placed on a sort of grating over a charcoal Are. 
Under the influence of the heat, the coating of ink and^ resin on the 
lines, being gently softened, flows down and ^protects the sides of the 
hiollows formed by the iirst biting, filling up the spaces where the lines 
are very close. As soon as this effect is produced the plate is allowed 
to cool and then inked with a lithographic roller, as if a proof was going to 
bo pulled. It is again dusted with powdered resin, and is then ready for a 
second biting in, Avhich is to attack the parts somewhat lighter, and there- 
fore may be effected with stronger acid. 

The operations of inking, dusting with resin, heating and biting with 
acid are repeated several times till the plate presents only a uniform black 
colour. Then the plate is bitten with strong dilute acid which bites out the 
parts to be left completely white. The large whites, which have been 
covered all along with a strong shellac varnish, are then cut out with a saw, 
and the plate is ready to be mounted on a wooden or leaden block for print- 
ing. These plates usually require considerable touching up to take off the 
ragged edges of the lines caused by the spreading of the ink, though this may 
also be done by repeating the inking and biting in, so as to remove the 
steps formed by the successive bitings.* 

This process has been applied at the Imprimerio Nationale, Paris, for 
producing large geological maps, but the special precautions that had to be 
taken in “ overlaying” the plates in the press so as to print properly were 
very tedious, and must have largely increased the expense and lessened the 
use of the process. Messrs. Yves and Barret, of Paris, are said to use it 
largely for reproducing maps and engineers’ plans, &c. 

Photo-blocks in half-tone. — Many attempts have been made from 
time to time to obtain surface blocks from photographs from nature and 
other shaded subjects, but with imperfect success. If this object could be 
successfully attained, it is easy to understand that it would be of im- 
mense value for book and newspaper illustration and many other purposes. 
There arc, unfortunately tWo grave difficulties to bo overcome — one caused 
* See Davaunc, ‘ Les Trogr^s (k !« Fhoiographu^ p. 201. 
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by the fact that to produce a ^successful printing block the surface of 
all the lines or dots which receive the ink must be very nearly on one 
uniform level, and therefore the moulding processes above described are 
inapplicable. The second and greater difficulty is to obtain a suitable 
grain to break up the continuous gradation of shade in the photograph. 

M. j^^odriguez, of Lisbon, has proposed an ingenious method by which 
promising results have been obtained. Ho makes a paste of sugar of milk, 
or some other substance in powder soluble in nitric acid, with a little oil of 
lavender and bitumen, and adds a sufficient quantity of it to a solution of 
bitumen in turpentine. The metal plate is thinly coated with this in the 
ordinary way, exposed to light and developed with turpentine. The plate 
is then plunged into a bath of dilute nitric acid which gradually penetrates 
the resinous coating an^ dissolves the substance used for forming the 
grain, breaking up the preparation more or less according to the thickness 
of the bitumen, and thus reproduces the half -tints of the originals.* 

In many processes of collotype the gelatine film presents a very 
marked grain, which may be coarse or fine according to the composition 
employed. It is probable, though I have not tried it nor, so far as I can 
recollect, seen it proposed, that blocks showing very fair half-tone could 
be obtained -by taking a print from such a plate with a grain, transferring 
it to tziiic and then biting it in by a method similar to Gillot’s already 
described. Very great care would have to be taken in the successive 
etchings to preserve the uniformity of surface and protect the finest 
tints from being bitten too much. 

The prints in half-tone obtained by Mr. D. Dallas’ process, known 
as “ Dallastint”, appear to have been produced by some such method. 
This, however, is only a conjecture on my part, because no details of the 
process have been published. 

M. Rousselon has, I believe, obtained fair results by- similar transfers 
from his engraved plates, and it is probable also that a transfer to zinc 
from one of the plates, prepared by the modification proposed by myself of 
Qeymet’s photo-engraving process, bitten in in the same way, might also 
answer the purpose, though the grain is perhaps scarcely strong enough. 

Details of several of the methods of i>hoto-typography will be found 
in Motteroz’s “ JSssai stir les pravures chimiqtnes en relief '' and Scherer’a 
“ Lehrhuoh der Ohemigraphie^ 

X. Miscellasieous Pbocesses. 

In addition to the processes by which photographic prints are obtained . 
directly by the aid of light, there are several ways in which photography 
Can be employed as a useful auxiliaiy in obtaining correct tracings for the 
• See ‘ Bulletin de la Soc. Franc, de I^hotop aphic,' pp. 208, 264. 

16 
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use of the draughtsman, engraver or lithographer, thus saving all the labour 
of hand-tracing and obtaining also a far more accurate image than could 
possibly be obtained in any other way. 

Blue-Prints , — It is well known that when photographed a pale blue 
colour acts exactly as if it were white. If, therefore, we can obtain by 
photography an accurate image of any original drawing or other subject in 
pale blue ink, either on the same, an enlarged or reduced scale, it will be 
possible to redraw the whole or part with black ink over the blue print, in a 
style suitable to bo again reproduced by photography, without fear of obtain- 
ing a double image. It will also be obvious that the blue ground- work will 
be more complete and more accurate than any tracing by hand or pantograph 
could possibly be. 

It has already been stated that this method ^'has been extensively used 
in the Survey of India for making reductions of maps to smaller scales, and 
at the same time generalising the details on the large-scale maps so as to 
adapt them to and render them more suitable for the smaller scale. 

The same system may be applied to the production of maps or plans 
in several colours, thus : supposing a map is to be reduced and printed in 
three colours, black for the outline and names, brown for the hills, and blue 
for the streams and other water. 

Three blue prints are given to the draughtsman who draws on the first 
only the outline and names, on the second the hills, and on the third the 
water. These three drawings are then very carefully photographed all 
on the same scale, and transfers are made from them on to three stones or 
zinc plates, which are then used for printing the different colours of the map 
just as in ordinary chromo-lithography. 

There is no limit to the number of colours that may be employed, and 
as the blue-prints are all on the same scale, very perfect ‘ register* may be 
secured, if due care be taken in the drawing and subsequent photographic 
operations. 

The advantage of using photo-zincography for preparing the blue- 
prints is that in reducing a large-scale map, the transfers of the several 
sections may be joined together and printed off in one sheet, and thus 
may be redrawn in a more complete manner than if the sections had each to 
be drawn separately and afterwards joined up. 

It is not, however, always desirable or possible to obtain the blue 
prints by photozincography, and they may be obtained in a more direct 
manner by coating paper with bichromate of potash and gelatine, exposing 
under a negative, well washing the print with hot water to dissolve the 
gelatine, then steeping it in a solution of proto-sulphate of iron, again well 
washing and then applying a solution of * f errocyanide of potassium, and 
finally well washing. A pale blue print is thus obtained which will answer 
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every purpose. The ‘ cyanofcype’ process, before described, might also be 
used, but the blue is much more intense and would be liable to produce 
a double image on the copy. 

Besides its uses in the Survey Department, the blue-print method is 
also appreciated and utilised by engineers and other public officers in India, 
who desire from time to time to show alterations or improvements on a 
standard plan, or wish to make use of a standard map for showing their 
own special requirements. 

Bichromate-^prints . — In the case of miscellaneous subjects which it 
is desirable to lithograph, photography c|{i also be usefully applied in giving 
the lithographic draughtsman an accurate tracing over which he may make 
his transfer-drawing in the usual way. This was formerly done by making 
a silver-print on the retired scale, and then either tracing over it on 
lithographic tracing-transfer paper, or coating the print itself with the 
composition used for lithographic transfer paper and re-drawing on the 
print itself ; but in either case, the dark colour of the photograph inter- 
feres very much with the drawing. 

A method of overcoming this difficulty has been suggested by Mr, 
Fraser S. Crawford of the Government Photo-lithographic Office, Adelaide, 
S. Australia, and has proved exceedingly useful hero in Calcutta. A print 
is taken from the negative, on the paper prepared with gelatine and bichro- 
mate of potash for the photozincographic transfers, but it must be printed 
as deeply as possible, so that the lines may remain clearly visible after the 
bichromate has been washed out. Instead of inking the pritffc, it is simply 
washed till all the soluble bichromate is removed, and is then dried. The 
surface of the print is coated with the ordinary composition of starch or 
isinglass used for preparing lithographic transfer paper and, according as 
the drawing is to be executed with the pen or chalk, receives a smooth or 
grained surface by passing it through the press either on a polished or grained 
copper plate. The draughtsman then makes his drawing with autographic 
ink or lithographic chalk over the faint russet image on the photogra])hic 
print. An ordinary silver-print can be given as a guide in cases where the 
bichromate print is not sufficiently distinct for the details to be easily made 
out. This method is very suitable for copying maps, sketches, or photo- 
graphs from nature, especially if the former are to be on a smaller scale 
than the original. The light colour of the photographic print renders it 
easy to see the effect of the drawing above it. The saving of time and 
labour in tracing and the superior accuracy of the ground- work are also 
great advantages gained by its use. 

Photographing on Stone . — The following method of photographing 
direct on stone may sometimes be of use with the same object, when the 
lithographic drawing is to be made on the stone itself and not transferred. 
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Tlie surface of the stone is made as level as possible and carefully 
polished, it is then washed with an 8 per cent solution of chloride of cal- 
cium and dried. A 12 per cent solution of nitrate of silver is then washed 
over the stone in the dark, and when dry it is exposed to light under a 
reversed negative. The print is fixed with a 20 per cent solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and then well washed with plenty of water to remove 
all traces of the hyposulphite. 

This method is used at the Topographical Department at the Hague 
to give the ground- work for the beautifully engraved chromo- lithographed 
maps of the Dutch Netherlands, and for the reproduction of photographs 
of Dutch artillery material, by a similar system of engraving upon stone 
permitting several shades of the same tint to be printed from one 
stone.* • 

Photographing on Copper , — A photographic image may also be ob- 
tained upon a copper plate by the following method, proposed by M. Mialeret, 
which may be of use to engravers in giving them an accurate image of 
their subject to work upon.f 

The copper plate, being well cleaned and ready for engraving, is plunged 
into a solution of 

Sulphate of Copper, 126 parts. 

Sea Salt, 75 „ 

Water, 960 „ 

and allowed to remain for about a minute, it is then taken out of the bath, 

well washed and polished with a soft cloth. It is next exposed to light for 
about 5 or 10 minutes under a reversed negative, or even under a paper 
print on thin paper, care being taken that the design appears reversed on 
the plate. The plate is then removed from the printing-frame and plunged 
into a 20 per cent solution of hyposulphite of soda containing a little chlo- 
ride of silver. After a few seconds the ground whitens, while the design 
becomes of a deep black. The plate is then taken out and well washed. 
The black deposit forming the shtwies may be removed or allowed to remain, 
in which case the plate should be varnished. It is said that these images 
may be etched' by the use of menstrua^ which will attack the copper without 
affecting the silver, but I have not been successful in this application of 
the process. 

XI. CoKCLITDTNa ReMAEKS. 

Having now described the different processes most cap«able of being 
utilised by the cartographer, it may be as well to briefly sum up the cases 
in which they arc applicable, and to indicate the direction in which improve- 
ments should be looked for. 

• * Iteport on the Cartographic Applications of Photography^ p. 58. 
t ‘ Photographic News,' Vol. X, p. 190. 
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The applications of photography to copying purposes may be divided 
into two principal classes, according as the original subjects have or have 
not been specially prepared for photographic reproduction. 

As regards subjects in the first class, it is possible to adapt and 
prepare the original drawings, so as to fit them for the requirements of any 
photographic process considered most suitable to meet the object in view. 
As a rule such drawings will be intended for publication or reproduction in 
large numbers by the photo-mechanical processes rather than by silver or 
pigment-printing, which will do very well for small numbers. 

For the reproduction of maps and plans a process is required which 
will admit of largo-sized sheets being produced. Many processes capable 
of yielding very beautiful results when employed for subjects of small size 
are quite unsuited for larger work. 

For map- work in line, photozincography will generally be found most 
suitable and convenient on account of the simplicity of the operations, the 
facilities it gives for joining several small sections into large sheets, and 
the short time required for turning out a large number of copies. Under 
favourable conditions, photozincography will give very excellent results for 
all practical purposes. If anything finer is required for permanent or 
standard purposes, then one of the engraving processes would be most suit- 
able, and in certain cases the photocollotypo could also be applied with 
advantage. For diagrams and small maps «&c., to be printed with type, 
photo-typography will prove useful. 

For shaded or coloured maps and drawings, photozincography and photo- 
typography are not applicable, and recourse must be had cither to photo- 
collotype or to one of the engmving methods with bichromate and gelatine 
which will give gradation of shade, such as Kousselon’s, Woodbury’s or 
Geymet’s. It is probable that these latter processes will prove of great use 
as soon as their requirements and capabilities are better known. 

It may bo as well to repeat that whenever it is possible, drawings 
specially prepared for reproduction by photography should be drawn on 
a larger scale than they are ultimately required. 

With regard to subjects in the second class, it is evident that the choice 
of a photographic process must depend very much on the nature of the 
original subject and its suitability for photographic reproduction by any 
particular method, as well as on the number of copies required. 

It would be impossible to notice here all the cases coming within thia 
class, it will therefore perhaps be sufficient to state that in most instancea 
when only a few copies are required and permanency is not an object, 
ordinary silver printing will be found most convenient for all classes of 
subjects ; and where the original is sufficiently translucent and photographic 
cameras not available, both negative and copy may be obtained in thia 
manner sufficiently good for many practical purposes. 
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If the greatest simplicity in the printing operations is an object, the 
cyanotype or other iron processes may be used. If the prints are required 
to be permanent, the simple pigment process or the autotype may be em- 
ployed, according as the original is in lino or shaded. 

If a large number of copies are required, then it will be more advisable 
to employ one of the photo-mechanical processes. The choice will depend 
much upon the nature and importance of the subject. As a general rule, 
in cases where the original is a lithograph, engraving or wood-cut, the best 
effect will be produced by employing an analogous photographic process. 

Photolithography or photozincography is generally apjdicable to ^11 
subjects in dot or line, which can be printed in the lithographic press, except 
very fine delicate engravings or drawings ; but if a block is required for 
printing with type it must be produced by one df the photo-typographic 
processes. The photo- collotype processes are of more general application and 
may be used for every kind of subject whether in line or half-tone. Their 
use is, however, restricted to subjects within the limits of a single negative, 
and they do not present the same facilities for carrying out alterations and 
corrections as the lithographic and engraving methods do, and thus their 
value for reproducing maps &c. on which corrections may be required is 
very much diminished. The fact of the printing surface being composed of 
an unstable organic substance like gelatine gives these processes an element 
of uncertainty which is a great drawback to their extended use on the large 
scale, especially in hot climates, and a really satisfactory and simple photo- 
mechanical process capable of reproducing any kind of subject without limit 
of size within ordinary dimensions is still a desideratum. The photo- 
engraving methods are the most suitable for high-class work which is likely 
to repay the cost of the skilled hand-labour required to finish and prepare 
the plates for the press. A simple method of j)h6to-cngraving of general 
applicability would be most valuable, and it is hoped that such a process 
will before long be available. 

TTse of Photography in War , — For the reduction and enlarging of 
military and topographical sketches, and for multiplying copies of maps 
and sketches required for use during a campaign, photography can render 
great services. The principal supply of such maps should, of course, be 
provided by a permanent office, established in a capital town and well 
provided with the proper appliances. The extent to which photography 
can be used in the field will depend on the character of the theatre of 
operations, available water-supply and means of transport, as well as other 
military considerations. In an open country with tolerably good roads, a 
complete photographic equipment might be carried in wagons specially fitted 
up for the purpose, and arrangements made for copying, enlarging or re- 
ducing sketches, maps or plans, and printing them by photozincography or 
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on a pliper specially prepared for photocollotype printing, which would only 
have to be sensitised when required and, after exposure under the negative, 
could be fastened down on to a metal plate and printed in an ordinary print- 
ing press. In this way also views or other subjects unfit for photozinco- 
graphy might be printed if required in larger numbers than could con- 
veniently be accomplished by silver-printing. 

In connexion with such a method of printing by photocollotype, it 
would be very convenient to arrange for drawings being made on a tissue 
consisting of a transparent basis, such as waxed paper or sheet gelatine, 
covered with a thin opaque film which could be easily cut through with an 
etching-point. Such drawings would form very perfect reversed negatives. 

Apparatus and appliances for taking views by the dry and wet pro- 
cesses and for taking prints of them in the ordinary way should also form 
part of the equipment. 

A military photographic travelling field equipment of this kind has 
been organised in the English service and attached to the Field Train of 
the Eoyal Engineers. A description of it was '^iven by Capt. Abney in 
a paper read before the British Association in 1874.* 

In the case of operations in a wild or hilly country, the photographic 
equipment must be limited to the most indispensable requirements, and be 
regulated by the nature of the transport available and by other local and 
military considerations. It is very doubtful whether photozincography could 
be advantageously carried out in such localities, and the photographic outfit 
might be limited to some moderate-sized sets of apparatus for views and 
copying, with a large stock of dry plates and the necessary appliances for 
silver-printing. Some of the simple iron processes of printing might 
perhaps be usefully employed. Recent improvements in the preparation of 
dry plates by what are called the emulsion processes have greatly facilitated 
and simplified the practice of photography in the field, so far as taking the 
negatives is concerned, and a sensitive tissue has been prepared by Mr. 
Warnerke for this purpose, by which the use of glass plates may be 
dispensed with. 

The apparatus, <&c., should be strongly packed in moderate-sized 
parcels so as to be carried either by men or pack-animals. 

At the same time it should be stated that it seems very doubtful 
whether photography can really be employed with much advantage in the 
field under the conditions of modem warfare in civilised countries. Its 
main use in any case will be the copying of reconnaissances and sketches 
of positions preparatory to a battle and of sketches and views of positions 
on the battle-field after the event. The delicate operations required either 
for taking negatives or for printing copies from them cannot satisfactorily 
* ^ Briiith Journal of Thotographtf, Vol. XXI, p. ild. 
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be carried out on the move ; and therefore the photographic establishment 
must be more or less stationary, and this may prevent its employment in 
many cases where it might perhaps be of use. In the Abyssinian Cam- 
paign, a staff of photographers from the School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, accompanied the force and did good service, under great difficul- 
ties, in copying route maps and sketches, and in taking pictures of objects 
and points of interest. In the Franco-German Campaign in 1870-71, the 
Germans organised a photographic brigade to accompany the Head Quarters 
of the army. It was found, however, that the photographers encum- 
bered with apparatus, &c. could not keep up with the movements of ^the 
Head Quaiters and, indeed, the want of them does not seem to have been 
veiy much felt.* ^ 

If facilities exist for the transport and working of a small lithographic 
press, it will be found more convenient to have original sketches drawn 
with transfer ink for immediate transfer to zinc than to reproduce them by 
photography, and for this purpose an excellent ink has been devised by 
Capt. Abney, which may be used on any kind of paper without preliminary 
preparation. It will also be found a great advantage to print copies of 
maps on ordinary calico, because it can be folded and packed away much 
more easily than paper and does not so readily get worn by use. This 
plan has been adopted in the Surveyor General’s Office wdth success in 
preparing maps for the Camps of Exerci.se in this country. 

Another use photographic reproduction can be put to in time of 
war is the preparation of miniature despatches to be sent by pigeon-post. 
Such despatches were largely used in the Franco- German Campaign for 
communicating with the beleaguered garrison and residents in Paris. This 
is a service that photography alone can render and it is likely to be largely 
utilised in any future European war in similar cases. 


* 8ee Capt. Hannot’s ‘ La Photoyraphie dans les Armees \ 
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Nil.— Notes on some from the Himalayas and Burma, — By 
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(Head 6th Juno.) 

The species described in the following pages are chiefly from a very, 
interesting collection made by Mr. W. Davison in the Tenasserim provi^ees. 
One snake is from another collection made in Sikkim by Mr. Gammfo. 

DiiACO MAJOB, sp. nov. 

D. pernffinis D. dussumieri, naribus superne versatiSy pede posteriore 
axillam Mud attingente ; tympano nudo ; tuherculo parvo utrinque supehM 
post supercilium orientey crisfd nuclmli nulla ; sed muUo major, appen- 
diculd gidari longd squamis majorihus indutd, nonnullis squamis maJusouHs 
distaniihus in lined unied interruptd lat&i'ali ad insertionem alee collocatU^ 
nee aggregatis ; alls aliter coloratis, fusco-transfasciatis, vcl omninoi 
paritcr mcirmoratis nec versus margines saturatiorihus. 

Hah. in provincid Tenasserim, hand prooul ah urhe Tavoy atqm ad( 
radices montis Nawlabu dicti. 

Description. The hind limb falls a little short of the axil, when 
forwards. Nostrils directed upwards, tympanum naked. Upper lalnaJs^ 
large, some of them exceeding the nasal shield in length. A small tuberdiil 
above at the hinder extremity of the orbit. No crest of enlarged scales* 
Dorsal scales sub-equal in size, not keeled, a few much larger scales, i 

at a considerable distance apart, in a single interrupted row along each‘«i9^‘ 
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of the back at the insertion of the wing. Gular appendage covered with 
large scales, each fully twice as long and broad as the scales of the abdomen. 
Abdominal scales keeled. A fringe of large pointed triangular scales, 
many of them nearly equal to the tympanum in breadth, along the hinder 
part of the thigh and each side of the basal portion of the tail. Tail 
triangular near the base, with a row of slightly enlarged and sharply 
keeled scales along its upper edge. Scales below the tail, near the base, 
but not just behind the anus, larger than those at the sides. 

The colouration above in spirit is nearly uniform, the wings are 
marked with very distinct dusky cross bands, broken up by light spots in 
the only female collected, but these markings are less distinct or wanting 
in the males, in which the wings arc mottled with pale irregular spots. 
In some the wings are rather darker near the margins, but this is not so 
distinct as in D. dussumieriy and there is never the dark fringe with narrow 
sub-parallel pale transverse lines of that species. Throat unspotted, 
greenish yellow in spirit, pale scarlet beneath the lateral appendages. 

This is probably the largest species of the genus known. The largest 
specimen, a male, measures 1 4 inches in extreme length, of which the head 
and body from nose to anus measure 4*75. Two other males have the 
body of the same length, the tail being about an inch shorter. A female 
is less in all its dimensions, nose to anus 3*5, tail 5*75. The sox has been 
ascertained by dissection. In the female the gular appendage is very 
short. From the condition of the ovary the specimen . is probably adult. 
All the examples captured were obtained in the forest oast of Tavoy, two 
being from the foot of Nawlabu hill, a high ridge some eight miles east 
from Tavoy town. 

The nearest described species are D, qnmquefasciatus of Penang and 
D. dussumieri of Malabar, and strange to say the latter, although so 
widely removed in locality, is the more closely allied of the two in 
structure. The present form is distinguished from both by its much 
larger size and from D, quinquefasciatus by its naked tympanum and 
longer hind limbs. From D. dusmmieriy D, major is known by having 
much larger supra-labials, each plate near the middle of the lip on each side 
exceeding the nasal in length, by the enlarged scales at the sides being single 
and not aggregated into groups, by the much larger scales on the gular sac, 
and by the colouration of the wings. 

Besides the new form, D, maculatus and a species which is probably 
D. icBniojpterus were obtained in the same forest. The typical specimen 
of the last named species, a male from Chartaboum, was said by Dr, 
Gunther,* who described it, to have a very low nuchal crest and no tubercle 
above the orbit. Now in two males of the Tenasserim dragon, there is a 
* Bept. Brit. Ind., p. 126. 
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small tubercle above the orbit and there is no nuchal crest, but as in one 
specimen there is a longitudinal row of scales very slightly larger than the 
others along the back of the neck, and as the supra-orbital tubercle is 
small, these characters may be variable, and I hesitate to separate the 
species upon such slight data without actual comparison. Still it is not 
quite certain that the Tenasserim lizard is the true H, toBniopterus. 

Bhonchocela bubmana, sp. nov. 

B. omnino viridis, ajfinis B. cristatellse, B. molluccanmque, sed squamis 
lateralihus minorihuSf in series lonyitudinales ad 25 dispositis, serie dorsali 
parum majoroy cristd nuchali parvuld, scutis majoribus post supercilium 
nullis, ^ 

Hab. ad Tavoy in Tenasserim. 

Description, Scales of the sides of moderate size, smaller than in 
B, cristatella, larger than in B. jubata^ in about 23 to 25 longitudinal 
rows, fewer behind, scales o^the abdomen much larger, in about 12 rows, 
all sharply keeled. Dorsal row of scales distinctly larger than those of the 
sides, nuchal crest very low, formed of a series of triangular flat spines, 
passing between the shoulders into the dorsal row of scales. No fold before 
the shoulder. There are no enlarged scales behind the superciliary ridge, 
all the scales between the eye and tympanum arc nearly similar, those in 
the middle arc a little larger than the others, but there is no distinctly 
enlarged scale. The hind limb, laid forwards, docs not quite extend to the 
end of the snout, the fore limb extends to the thigh, the fourth hind toe 
is one- fifth longer than the third. Colour grass green throughout, paler 
below, no dark patches nor yellow bands on the body. On the top o^the 
head, the supra-orbital regions are surrounded by slightly enlarged scales 
of a dusky purplish colour, but this may be individual or due to change of 
tint in spirit. 

This species is at once distinguished from B, cristatella (and from 
B, molluccana if that be really different)* by its larger lateral scales, 
by its much lower nuchal crest and by the absence of any enlarged scales 
behind the supercilium. From B. jubata, on the other hand, the present 
form may be known by the lateral scsiles being larger, as well as by the 
want of enlarged scales behind the supercilium. There is no specimen of 
B, smaraydinaf in Calcutta for comparison, but that species has evidently 
much larger lateral scales, no true nuchal crest, longer limbs, different colour- 
ation, and very much larger scales on the throat, for there are said to be 
only 10 senes between the angles of the mouth, whereas in B, burmana 
there are double that number. 

* Stoliezka, J. A. 8. B., XXXTX, Pt. II, p. 179. 
t Gunther, Kept. Brit. Ind., p. 138. 
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Tlie only specimon of Bronchocela collected by Mr. Davison was 
procured near Tavoy. The size is about the same as that of other species ; 
from nose to anus 3‘7 inches, tail about 12 inches when perfect. 

Liolepis gijttatus. 

Mr. Davison’s description of the habits of this lizard, of which he has 
procured several specimens, supplements Mr. Theobald’s.* All the speci- 
mens procured wore found in perfectly open places devoid of vegetation, 
a favourite position being in the hard threshing floors made in the middle 
of dry rice-fields. Here Liolepis makes its burrow and is seldom found 
far away from the mouth of its hole. This appears to confirm Mr. 
Theobald’s ojiinion^that Liolepis never ascends trees, as Cantor supposed. 

Mr. Theobald classed together TJromnstix^ L'ohpis and Fhrynocepha- 
lusy in a distinct family, which he called Jlromasticidce. The distinction 
of the family has been accepted by other naturalists, and so far as the genus 
Uromastix is concerned, has some important structural peculiarities in its 
favour, but I have already given my reasonsf for dissenting from Mr. 
Theobald’s views as to the alliance between Uromastix and Phrynocephalus, 
and 1 now feel some doubt as to whether there is any close connexion between 
Liolepis SiXi^ despite the circumstance that both burrow, and 

that there is some slight similarity in their habits. Liolepis wants the pecu- 
liar dentition of Uromastix and is no more exclusively herbivorous than 
Stellio. I have examined the stomachs of three specimens of Liolepis : in 
one I found nothing except insects, (chiefly crickets and termites,) whilst in 
the other two there was a mixture of insects and vegetable substances, 
fragpients of small fruits and apparently of leaves. The intestinal tract is 
much shorter than in Uromastix ; in a specimen of L, yuitatus IG inches 
long, the whole length of the stomach and intestine (preserved in spirit) is 
16 inches. In Uromastix the length of the intestine is much greater tlian 
that of the body and tail ; in a fressh specimen of U, hardwieJeei^ measuring 
12^ inches, the intestinal tract was 27 inches long. In a large example 
of the Mesopotamian U. microlepis, preserved in spirit and 17 inches in 
length, the intestinal tract was also 27 inches long. Moreover, in Uromastix 
the form of the coecum is different, and much more complicated than in 
Liolepis, in which there is simply an expansion of the intestine. 

UjitrPE,J gen. nov. Lycodontidarum. 

Oorpas gracile, compressum, ' Gaput hreve, depressum, collo paullo 
latius. Oculi pupilla elliptica, verticalis. Scutum loreale cum prmoculari 

* Jour. Lin. Soc. X, p. 34. Descriptive Catalogue, Rept. Brit. Ind., p. 119. 

t Eastern Persia, II, p. 334, note. 

t Etym. Ulupi, n princess of the N^as or serpents, menttonod in the Mahd 
Bharata. 
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junetim ; nasale hmd hipartitum. Squama corporis in tredecim seriehus 
longitudinalihus, laves, ventrales ad latera angulata, subcmMles hiseriatim 
ordinata. 


Ultjpe DATisoirr, sp. nov. 

TT, scuUsprafrontalihus cum postfrontalihus hngitudine fere aqualihus, 
verficali mediocri, occipitalihus duplo majorihus ; loreali longo ad oculum 
attingente ; praoculari alio nullo, postoculari unico ; supralahialihus 7, 
tertio quartoque infraorhitalihus ; ventralihus 265, anali integro ; suh^ 
caudalibus 108 ; mperne nigra, alho-transfasciata, annulis antice latiorihus, 
atque mngis distantihus, suhtus alhida. 

Hah. in provincid Tenasserim Burmaniie, hand procul ah urhe Tavay. 

Description. Body, fftender, compressed. Head a lifcfcle broader than 
the neck, short, depressed. Pupil elliptical, vertical. Shields of head 
regular, nostril in a single shield ; loreal and prseocular united. Scales of 
body smooth, in 13 rows. Ventrals 265, strongly angulate at the sides, 
anal undivided, subcaudals in 108 pairs. Maxillary teeth few in number, 
a space behind the anterior tooth, followed by three or four teeth close 
together, the two anterior rather the longest j mandibular teeth small. 

Head shields. — Kostral much broader than high, scarcely extending 
to the upper surface of the head. Anterior frontals as long and nearly as 
broad as the posterior, the .anterior edges of the former meeting at a slight 
angle directed backwards, and each anterior edge being about equal to the 
suture between the two shields. Vertical of moderate size, about half of 
an occipital, the sides convex, curving gently towards each other at first, 
more rapidly behind. Occipitals rounded behind. Nostril small, rather 
nearer to the anterior than to the posterior extremity of the nasal shield, 
which is much longer than high, and "'has only one shield, of about the 
same shape, and apparently consisting of the loreal and prwocular united, 
between it and the eye. No other prax)cular is present j one postocular ; 
the superciliary descends on the side of the he.ad before and behind the 
eye. Upper labials 7, the 3rd and 4th forming the lower edge of the 
orbit ; temporals 1 + 2. 

Colour in spirit, above black with white cross-bands, each about a third 
of the width of the intervening dark space, becoming broader on the sides ; 
loAver parts white ; so the colour may be described as white with large 
black spots above. The white rings and black interspaces are broadest 
near the head and become much narrower behind, and still narrower on the 
tail, but the proportion of the two colours remains the same. On the single 
specimen collected there are 36 white rings on the body, 26 on the tail, 
the last being terminal. The white sides and lower parts, on the hinder^ 
part of the body and the tail, are spotted and mottled with dusky. Head, 
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blackish above, but with a white band on each side from the white sides of 
the neck passing over each occipital to the superciliarj shield, the two 
bands being only separated by a narrow dusky space behind the vertical. 
Lower portion of upper labials white. 

A single specimen of this interesting snake was obtained by Mr. 
Davison at the foot of Nawlabu Hill, east of Tavoy, in evergreen forest, 
at an elevation of about 1,500 feet above the sea. This specimen measures 
28 inches, of which the tail is 6. 

It appears to me that this snake must be considered the type of a 
new genus of Lycodonts, distinguished from all other Indian forms by the 
small number of scales round the body. The single nasal shield, the union of 
the prajocular and loreal, and the strongly angulated ventral shields are 
also a peculiar combination of characters, although all are found in some 
other genera of the same family. 

Ophites oammiei, sp.'^nov. 

O. sqmmis corporis in 19 series longitudinales ovdimtis^ dorsalihm 
carinatis, lateralibus Imvihus ; scutis prcefrontalilus pariter longis atque 
latis^postfrontalihus tripliciter major ihus ; verticali vix longiorequam latOy 
lateribus convexis ; loreali parvOy hngiore qmm alto ; prwoculari tinicOy 
postocularihus duohus ; supra labial ibns 8, tertiOy quarto, quinioqit^e infraor- 
hitalibus ; ventralihus 214, analiintegro, subcaudalihus 101. Color fuscus, 
annulis antice alhidis, postice griseis, marginibus irregularibus, variegatus. 

Hab. in Sikkim. 

Description, Scales of the body in 19 rows, the 9 dorsal rows keeled, 
5 rows at each side smooth. Body slender, compressed, head rather broader, 
flat. Eye small, pupil apparently vertical. Vcntrals 214, bluntly angulate 
at the sides, anal entire, subcaudals 101 pairs. 

DLead shields , — Rostral about as broad as high. Nostril large, between 
two nasals, but scarcely separate from the anterior frontal. Anterior 
frontals small, each about one-third of a postfrontal and about as broad as 
long ; postfrontals much broader in the middle than they are in front or 
behind, their anterior and posterior outer corners being hollowed out to 
receive the nasal and prseocular shields, between which each postfrontal is 
bent over the side of the head above the small loreal. Vertical very little 
longer than broad, with convex sides. Each occipital is about twice as 
large as the vertical, rather attenuate behind, with the posterior termination 
rounded. Upper labials 8, the 3rd, 4th and 5th entering the orbit. 
Loreal smaU, longer than high. One prseocular, just reaching the upper 
surface of the head ; 2 postoculars. Temporals irregular. Two elongate 
chin shields of about equal length, the anterior in contact with 5 lower 
labials. 
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Colour in spirit, evidently somewhat faded. The body is surrounded 
by alternating dusky and light rings with very irregular crooked margins. 
Head above dusky olivaceous with pale spots in the middle of most of the 
shields ; upper labials and anterior lower labials pale with dusky margins. 
An imperfect pale collar behind the head : all the lower part of the head 
and neck whitish. There are 30 pale rings on the body, the first pale ring 
imperfect ' above, and the dark patch in front not continuous across the 
throat, the rest of the rings encircle the animal. Farther back the pale 
rings become grey with pale margins and light spots occur in the dark 
rings. On the belly, throughout the anterior part of the body, the dark 
rings are only about half as broad as the white, above the difference is lens, 
and hear the head the dark rings are much broader above than the white. 
There are 16 rings on the tail. 

This snake is distinguished from all other species of Ophites by having 
19 instead of 17 rows of scales round the body. It approaches nearest 
to O. septentrionalis*^ the precise habitat of which is unknown, but is 
probably the Himalayas or Assam, the type specimen having been collected 
by Dr. Jerdon soon before his departure from India, and found unlabelled 
amongst his collections after his death. From O. septentrionalis the pre- 
sent species appears to bo distinguished by more numerous scales, by its 
differently shaped anterior frontals, and by the dark rings extending across 
the belly. 

A single specimen was procured by Mr. Gammic at the Cinchona 
plantation in South-eastern Sikkim. This specimen measures 31 J- inches, 
of which the tail is 7. It is rather surprising to find a new snake in so 
well explored a locality. 


VIII. — Notes on the Earthquake in the Eunjnh of March 2nd, 1878.— 
By A. B. Wynne, F. G, S. 

(Ecad 6th June.) 

Earthquakes in the Punjab are not uncommon, but little effort 
seems to have been made to record their occurrence in any way that 
might prove useful ; indeed as a rule they are neither sufficiently frequent 
nor pronounced to leave more than a passing impression, though the direc- 
tions from which the undulations come aro occasionally noticeable, and 
doubtless, with proper appliances, they would form an interesting study. 

On the 2nd of last March the most severe shock which has occurred 
within the memory of the present generation, so far as I can learn, affected 
the whole of tho northern part of the province. With regard to it I have 
collected a few notes which I offer more as a record of the event than as 
• Gimther, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 233. 
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an exhaustive or abstrusely scientific treatment of the subject. Accurate 
details concerning so large an area are not within the reach of every one 
to collect, and 1 have had a little difficulty in learning even so much as I 
have put together. Some of this information has been derived from per- 
sonal observation, some from the accounts given by f i-ionds or acquaintances, 
and some from the reports in the “ Pioneer” newspaper, and “ Civil and 
Military Gazette.” 

It may be as well to give the localities from which. information has 
been received in the form of a list, with the hour of the shock, where known, 
reduced to Madras time,* and the duration of the earth-movement, opposite. 


Punjab Earthquake of March 2nd^ 1878. 

¥ 


Locality. 

Hour felt, 
(Madi-as time).t 

Duration. 

Sound wave. 

ij 

Authority. 

Banni:^ .... 

»■ 

Uncertain, .... 

Uncertain,, 

None 

R. Udny, Esq., Deputy 
Commissioner. 

|Kohdt, .. 

About noon, .... 

About 2 mi- 

No informa- 

Major Swinton Browno, 


niites. 

tion. 

6th P. I. 

\ Hlohat, • • 

Noon, Madras 

Uncertain. . 

Rumbling 

Major Ross, 1st Siks per 

(11*37 Station.) 


sound. 

Oapt. Plowdon, C. S. 

Peshawar, . . 

About noon, .... 

Over a mi- 
nute. 

Noticed .. 

Oapt. M. S. Wynne, 81st 
Regiment. 

Naoshero, .. 

No details, «... 


• . * • 

Reported. 

Hoti Mardan, 

No details, • • . • 


.... 

Major Stewart — Guides. 

Attock, .... 

About noon, .... 

Over a mi- 

Unnoticed.. 

Oapt. C. F. Massy, C. S. 

nute. 



Abbottabad, 

Noon, 

1 minute, 50 

Unnoticed. . 

Personal, 


seconds. 


Hdwalpindi, 

Immediately af- 

Over a mi- 

No sound , • 

Dr. Henderson, Col. Sur- 

ter noon. 

nute. 


geon. 

«• •• 

• • s • 

.... 

Sound noticed 

Mr. P. 

Jhclum, .... 

Noon, 

Uncertain. . 

No sound . . 

Buchanan Scott, Esq., 


R. E. 

Murree, .... 

Noon, ........ 

^ a minute to 
3 minutes. 

Unrecorded 

Rev. Mr. Corbyn, Mr. 


W. L. Holman. 

Lahore, .... 

11*56 A. M., .... 

3 minutes . . 

• • • • 

“ Civil and MiUtiiry Ga- 




zette” Mar. 4th, 1878. 

Lahore, .... 

About noon ? . . 

Unrecorded 

• • ■ • 

“ Pioneer” Mai*. 6th, „ 

Lahore, .... 

12-50 p. M. ? 

Unrecorded 

.... 

R. Dick, Esq. 

Fcrozpdr, . . 

Unrecorded, .... 

5 minutes . . 

Noticed, loud 

Ditto. 

Bimla, .... 

12 h. 1 m. ? . . 

9 minutes . . 

Unrecorded 

Ditto. 

Musuri, .... 

Unrecorded, .... 

No informa- 

No informa- 

“Pioneer” Mar. 1878. 

tion. 

tion. 



* Where the time of the place is tinknown to bo that of Madras, or tho reduction 
thus rendered doubtful, a note of interrogation is inserted. 

t Madras time according to Frontier authorities is 23 minutes faster than tho 
local time kept, by which Station guns arc fired. 
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A few days before the greater shock, I felt an earthquake at Abbotta- 
bad, on February 26th, at 3*40 p. M. It was of the kind usual in 
these jwts, lasted only a few seconds and did no damage. A sharp shock 
was reported in the “ Pioneer” to have occurred at Kdngra on the 19th of 
March (after the greater one), and others occurred in Hazdra — on March 
29th at 7 p. M. ; on April 4th at 6*11 A. M., (a short and slfarp 
one) ; on April 19th at 5*9 A. M., a more considerable one ; on April 21st 
at 9*20’*' A. M., lasting about five seconds* That of April 19th was, though 
short, rather severe yet insufficient to bring down tall chimneys at 
Abbottabad badly shaken and bulged by the earthquake of March 2nd. 
The shock of the 21st caused the roof beams of the dak bungalow at 
Haripur to creak, while on the night of the same day there was a slight 
shock after midnight at l^ftwalpindi. 

In all the eases just mentioned except the Kdngra one, of which I 
have no information in point, and that of April 4th, the undulation was 
more or less clearly felt to be from west to east, as seems to be the case 
most frequently in the N. W. Punjab, but on April 4th, it appeared to 
come from north to south. In none, so far as I am aware, was any sound- 
wave heard, indeed I have only once heard this : some years ago at Murree, 
when an east and west shock occurred (at about 10 o’clock p. M.) in the 
silence of the night. I find, however, that a noise was heard in some cases 
accompanying the shock of March 2nd, 1878, though entirely unnoticed 
in others, and positively absent at liawalpindi, according to a careful 
observer. 

The detailed information, such as it is, which I have been able to collect 
with regard to this scvcrely-fclt earthquake is as follows : — 

Earthquake of March 2nd, 1878. 

Bannu. The shock was felt hero severely and lasted unusually long. 
This is all the information I can gather. 

Kohdt. Captain Plowden, Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, reifying to 
a letter, informs me that the shock occurred there at 39 minutes past 
11 o’clock A. M., station time, or noon ? by Madras. The motion came 
from the west with a rumbling sound like that of the underground railway- 
trains, followed by a roll and three sharp shocks : no shocks were observed 
before or after this earthquake and its duration was not accurately 
determined. 

Major Ross, 1st Sikhs, who gave this information, was bathing at the 
time, and says the water was driven out of his tub to the height of eight 
inches or so, and the bath-room seemed to heave like the cabin of a ship ab 
sea. 

* All local, not Madras time, for which add 23 minutes. 
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Several houses and public buildings in the district were cracked and 
otherwise damaged. 

I am informed by another Officer (Major Browne) who was then in 
Kohdt that he felt the shock at about the same time given above, it lasted 
some two minutes, shook the whole place very violently, so that people left 
their houses, and it seemed to come from the westward. 

A considerable portion of one of the walls of the strongly built Fort 
of Kohat was thrown down. No accompanying sound was noticed by my 
friend, and the whole character of the disturbance seems to have resembled 
that of other places. 

EcsMwar, My informant felt the shock here as he was “ marching 
out” with his regiment towards Jamrud. It occurred at noon nearly, 
Madras time, (or after 11*30 station time) and he was then about three 
miles fron\ Peshawar on the Jamrud road. A halt having been made, some 
of the men who were sitting down jumped up, stsirtled by the motion. Ho 
noticed that a low rumbling sound immediately preceded the shock : the 
eai’th was idainly seen to undulate, and a water-cut beside the road, after the 
shock had passed, showed a lately wetted margin of two feet or more, con- 
sequent upon the transit of a longituc inal wave caused by' the undulations. 
The motion came from the westward in the direction of Jamrud. Some of 
the people present felt nausea. 

On his return to the station he found the front of his bungalow thrown 
down. A wall of the fort also fell, and several other houses were damaged. 
The Barracks escaped, owing to their having been built with iron couplings 
in the walls, and in the city, from the use of wooden tie-beams in the 
masonry, because of the damage often done here by slighter earthquakes, 
the injury done was less than in the Station. 

Naoshera. Reports say the shock was severely felt here. 

Moti Marddn. I can only learn that the earthquake-wave here set 
things which were suspended swinging in an east and west direction. 

Attoch, At Attock the earthquake occurred late in the forenoon 
(station time) about noon by Madras. A wall of the Serai or fort was 
thrown down, and the motion of the earth was strongly felt even by people 
on foot, by whom a strong shock may often pass uiinotioed. 

Ahhottahad. Here the movement commenced within a minute or so 
before or after 12, noon, (Madras time) as nearly as I could estimate from the 
time usually kept at the station. I was lying sick in bed but happened to 
have my watch in view \ there was a palpable undulation crossing my bed 
from westward to east. At first it commenced with a slight tremor of the 
usual kind and after a short pause of perhaps 8 seconds, this returned with 
greatly increased strength. The wall of the room cracked from the crown 
of the arch over the door to the roof, which being of wooden shingles 
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creaked and strained so loudly, that I may have been unable to notice any 
sound-wave, I got up but could only move slowly, and after some delay in 
securing my watch by which I was noting the time, I reached the outside 
of the house, and heard the crash of chimneys falling at the neighbouring 
bungalows, while the stones of the one belonging to the d^k bungalow I 
had been in, w^e all shaken asunder, though the chimney (a low one) did 
not fall. A cup half filled with milk in my room had its contents violently 
thrown out, and projected nearly to the distance of a foot on each side 
towards the cast and west. 

During the shock the vibration was so continuous or so quickly 
repeated as to seem without intermission after the first one 1 have men- 
tioned, and the motion died away more gradually than it commenced. I 
timed its duration as 1 mftmte and 50 seconds from first to last. a 

Doctor Grant, then acting Medical Officer of the station, who had left 
mo shortly before, was walking up an inclined open space when the shock 
occurred ; he observed the ground to undulate and the trees to sway about 
considerably, though there was no wind, ho felt a sensation of nausea and 
found it difiicult to walk. Next he saw a man thrown from a ladder and 
then a cloud of dust rising from the falling wall of a bungalow. On reach- 
ing his own he found the wall cracked, also above an arch. 

Some time afterwards I was staying at another two-storied house in 
this station which had suffered very much. Some of the walls were cracked 
from near the ground to the roof ; the cracks passing through weak jdaces, 
such as oi)cnings for windows or doors. I noticed that it was in most cases 
those walls which ran east and west that were cracked ; as if a short wave to 
which they could not conform had jjassed longitudinally beneath them.. 

No one in the place remembered an earthquake of such severity to 
have occurred before. 

Edxmlpindi, At this station the earthquake occurred immediately 
after gun-fire (12, noon, Madras time), possibly a little later than at Abbotta- 
bad, but the time kej)t there is scarcely to bo relied upon to a minute. The 
movement appeared to come from a direction north of west, to judge from the 
observations of Dr. Henderson, and from the directions in which he found 
water to have been thrown out of vcs.sol3. It lasted for over a minute. Dr. 
Henderson is certain there was no sound-wave, but another person stated 
that a low rumbling sound did precede the shock. 

Dr. Henderson felt the heaving of the earth very distinctly ; hia little 
boy fell down and asked what was the matter with the ground. 

Dr. C of the 10th Hussars was talking to the Mess Selfeeant in the 

compound of the Mess, he did not recognise the occurrence ^as an earth- 
quake, but felt sick and walked to a tree for support. On returning §1 
minute or two afterwards, the Sergeant said he too hsid felt sick, and asked 
for modioino. 
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8oine of the houses in the station were rent and shaken, and a forge at 
one of the workshops was thrown down, but the damage done seems to 
have been less than elsewhere. The place is situated on an open plain and 
stands upon a considerable depth of sandy and coherent brick clay, over- 
lying highly inclined sandstones and clays, often vertically bedded. 

Jhclum. The shock was felt at Jheliim at noon, Madras time. It 
appeared to come from N. E. and to pass to S. W., and it was unaccom- 
panied by any rumbling sound. It damaged the steeple of the Church near 
the top, cracking it across and shifting the upper part both by lifting it to 
one side and turning it horizontally on the base of the broken part, as far 
as can be seen from below. 

The Officer who communicated this thought he must have got a sun- 
stroke ; he was out of doors when the shock occurfed and the ground moved, 
and ho noticed an interval after the first, between it and the (?) stronger 
shock which followed, much in the same way as occurred at Abbottabad. 

Murree, In a letter from Murree it was mentioned that the shock 
w'as severely felt, and house- j)roperty sustained considerable damage : no fur- 
ther details have reached me. 

By another letter (from Mr. Holman) I learn that the time the shock 
occurred was 12 o’clock, noon : its direction so far as ho could remember 
was from south to north.* (Prom another observer I learn that the direc- 
tion appeared to be from west or west by south.) Its duration he supposes 
was about half a minute, though most people said three minutes. (N. B. 
The average of these would give one minute and three quarters, very nearly 
the time observed of Abbottabad.) 

There were three distinct shocks, the last the most severe, and he only 
remembers one as bad during a long-continued residence of many years in 
Murree. 

Some damage was done to the station, walls fell, and several chimneys 
also. One observer heard two distinct loud sounds like volley-firing, which 
he attributed to the working of the shingle roofs, 

Lahore, My information concerning the earthquake at Lahore comes 
partly from the “ Pioneer” — or the local press (Civil and Military Gazette), 
partly from a friend who was kind enough to make enquiry for me. 

From the report in the “ Pioneer” of March 6th, 1878, though the shock 
is said to have been severe, the writer did not himself notice the occurrence 
at all, but was told of it afterwards, and gives the time as mon^ presumably 
Madras time. 

In the local paper of March 4th, the time of the shock is given as 4 
minutes to 12 o’clock noon. “ A continuous vibration of the ground lasted 

* The ridge on which Muircc stands at on elevation of over 7000 feet runs nearly 
N. E.— S. W. 
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for 8 minutes,*’ and the esirth “ wave appeared to travel from east to west.*’ 

One of the gentlemen who wrote to my friend, says, he was sleeping 
at the time, and being suddenly awakened by the earthquake, he ran into his 
bathroom to observe the tub. In this, the water was oscillating and had 
wetted its sides 5 inches vertically above the level shown when at rest. 
Hanging plants and a bird cage in the verandah set in motion by the ^th- 
wave swung to the nqvth and south, a direction corresponding to that 
marked by the water in the tub. 

As to duration the same observer thinks the time given in the local 
palmer excessive, and that it could not have been many seconds, perhaps 80. 
He docs not state that any sound-wave was heard. 

A wall in his house was cracked and the filling of an archway showed 
a complete separation all found the arch. In the city many old houses fell 
and one in falling was reported to have killed three men. 

Mr. Scott, E. E. of Jhelum, heard from Lahore that two friends play- 
ing at billiards in the latter station observed a ET. E. — S. W. oscillation 
in the lamp-frame above the table, on the occurrence of the shock, which 
took place at noon, the same time as in Jhelum. 

Ferozpur, Although at Lahore the earthquake passed unnoticed by 
at least one person, in a station so near as Ferozpur, according to a cor- 
resj)ondcnt of the “ Pioneer,” something like a panic occurred. He writes 
— “ The first shock was quite violent enough to cause a very sensible move- 
ment on the earth’s surface, and the dull rumbling noise was so unusually 
loud as to attract general attention. Half a minute after came the second 
shock, a very rude one indeed, making floors upheave, walls oscillate, and 
beams and rafters start and crack. Every one rushed into the open air 
only to find the ground shivering under their feet. The third shock 
was gentler, the tremor of the earth, however, continued for a long time, 
and it was fully five minutes if not more from the beginning of the first 
shock till the last trembling passed away. No buildings fell, but many 
beams were started, and some walls were cracked.” 

The time of the first shock is not given. 

Simla. If Madras time is kept at this station, as seems probable, tho 
shock was felt there at the same general time as elsewhere, ^. e,, one minute 
past 12, noon. See “ Pioneer” March 6th, 1878. The reports in this paper 
say, the earthquake shook Simla to its foundations, and was one of the longest 
continued ever known there. “ The wave or movement came first from east by 
south and lasted for about a minute, when it shifted to north-cast, and increased 
in intensity from a tremor to a roll, the shocks occurring vdthout inter- 
mission for nine full minutes, the last being at ten minutes past noon. It 
was the third shock within six months, each being severe.” 

The coincidence apparent as to time would seem to identify the shocks 
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horo as part of the same earthquake felt in the other places mentioned, but 
the directions and duration are so very different as to suggest that the 
undulation, if generated near a line reaching from the Simla portion of the 
Himalaya, towards and beyond Peshdwar, met with some resistance or dis- 
turbing force by which it was deflected or even reflected, and its effects 
rendered cumulative, so that the shock was felt for a greatly longer period. 

Masuri. An earthquake shock at Masdri .is so mentioned in the 
" Pioneer*' as to render it presumably that of March 2nd, and as a result it 
is stated that springs had ceased to flow. 

The following table of the directions from which the shock was felt 
to come at different places may be useful. 

Kohat, 

Peshawar, 

Hoti Mardiin, 

Abbottabad, 


Murrcc, From the south ? 

llawalpindi, From west by north. 

Lahore, Uncertain. 

Simla, From south of east and north-east. 


It will be seen from these brief notes that the effects of the shock of 
March 2nd were more or less forcibly felt over the whole of the Ui)pcr 
Punjab and neighbouring regions. The space being so large, the most 
favourable conditions for observing earthquake phenomena — i. e., constant 
homogeneity and elasticity of the rocks forming the earth’s crust — could 
scarcely have been expected. Mountain regions being exceptionally un- 
favourable from the form of the ground and liability to variety of for- 
mations, fissures, planes of displacement <&c., much disturbance of the earth- 
w'ave, and variation of effect might have been anticipated ; and yet it would 
appear that the shock must have been almost simultaneously felt along tho 
whole western outer Himalayas and their continuation, from Masdri to 
Peshdwar, in a direct line some 455 miles apart. 

Assuming 30 miles a minute to be a high rate for transmission of an 
earthquake wave (Mallet, Admiralty Manual of Scientific Enquiry) and 
that this shock originated near either Peshawar or Masuri the passage of 
the wave from one station to tho other would have occupied about 15 
minutes, and it should have been observed so much later at one of theso 
places, which would perhaps bo a largo error to attribute to the time 
recorded. But if the shock started from a point near midway between and 
occupied half the time in reaching these points almost simultaneously, then 
a smaller error of time would be both possible and difficult to detect from 
the records at hand. There is, however, no information available regarding 
the earthquake from the vicinity of Kishtwdr, which would be about half 


^ From the west. 
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way in the Himalayas, though at Lahore, nearly in the same relative 
situation, on the plains, the time given is about noon'^ according to 
observations made, or the same as at either extremity of the region known 
to have been disturbed. 

However thell considerations might indicate a seismic centre among 
the mountains somewhere on the Simla side of Kashmir, the observed mo* , 
tion of the undulations both at Simla and towards Peshawar are against 
the supposition of such an origin, oven though a considerable amount of 
this motion be attributed to secondary vibrations masking the main earth 
wave. 

If the disturbance had one common source, and if the primary un- 
dulation reached the earth’s surface at almost the same time at all the 
widely distributed points indicated, it may perhaps bo a legitimate deduction 
that the place from which it originated was very dee^^-seated, or else that the 
conditions of the earthquake were somewhat peculiar and the disturbances 
were initiated along an cxtentled line rather than at any particular point. 

It will bo noticed that the greatest differences in the results, so far 
as the information collected extends, took place at Simla, Lahore, and 
Ferozpur j differences both in the duration and direction of the motion* 
which would render further information most desirable, and it will be 
observed that this disparity coincides in a way with the marked general 
change in the alignment of the mountain ranges. All the ^stations close 
to the outer Himalaya in the upper Punjab, whence I have obtained any 
details, stand among or adjacent to ranges belonging to the cast-west, or 
west -by- south system, prevailing on the Peshdvvar side of the Jhelum 
valley, while Simla and Masiiri are upon or near ranges having the north- 
westerly bearing common to the main direction of the western Himalayan 
chains. On the supposition that the earth-wave travelled from the west 
as indicated by so many of the upper Punjab observations, it would have 
passed longitudinally amongst the western mountains and under the ad- 
jacent Rawalpindi plateau towards the east as far as the Jhelum valley 
sinus, and, meeting the oblique ranges beyond, might have manifested itself 
in a different manner. . 

The varying geological structure of tho whole region does not appear 
to have appreciably influenced the results of tho earthquake’s manifestation 
at different places. Peshawar stands in an alluvial plain ; Attock close to 
the edge of the Indus flats (at their junction with, but more correctly,) 
upon a mass of slates. Abbottabad is close to, if not actually traversed 

by, a long lino of fault having a very large (unestimated) displacement and 

* 

♦ In tho case of Murree my informant seems rather uncertain, as to tho direc- 
tion, but my Lahore information is positive as to this being N. and S. thoiigh 
which is not sbitod. 1 
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cutting off limestone mountains from others formed of slate. Eawalpindi 
is on a plateau formed of tertiary rocks, alternating sandstones and clays, 
just there nearly vertical and horiaontally overlaid by post-tertiary and 
perhaps even newer clays, sands, and boulder-beds. Lahore and Ferozpur 
are on the alluvial Punjab plains. 

In most of these places, the shock occurred at the same time, as nearly 
as can be judged, and its results were similar, whether it lasted under two or 
as much as five minutes. 

Kohdt, close to east and west ridges of limestone or of sandstone, 
and standing upon a stony detrital deposit at the mouth of the Hangd 
valley, is about 80 miles due west of llawalpindi : in both places the 
undulation approached from the westward, in the latter more nearly west- 
north-west. c 

Simla is entirely differently situated from these stations ; at a great 
elevation and nearer to crystalline masses which would probably afford a 
better conducting medium for the earth- wavcJ». Yet here the time of the 
occurrence was presumably the same as elsewhere, and though the move- 
ment is said to have come from opposite directions and to have lasted fully 
nine minutes, I have no evidence that the damage caused, which would be a 
measure of the force exerted, was at all greater than at Abbottabad or 
other localities. 

I have heard it more than once observed that these Punjab earth- 
quakes usually occur after rain has succeeded a spell of fine weather ; 
indeed Dr. Henderson tells me that from this he predicted the occurrence 
of the earthquake previous to that of March 2nd, felt at Kdwalpindi aa 
well as by myself in Hazara. With reference to this point it should be 
remembered that the nine distinct shocks which I have mentioned as having 
recently occurred in the Punjab wdthin fifty-three days, have followed a 
season of excessive rainfall preceded by an exceptionally and disastrously 
dry summer. 

Whether the access of meteoric water by gravitation through the 
rocks to hotter regions below be a sufficient cause in the present case for 
the phenomena observed, or a better one can be suggested, I must leave for 
the enlightened consideration of competent seismologists ; and though 
several minor shocks are not unusual attendants upon a greater earthquake, 
1 venture to suggest that something exceptional in the way of cause must 
have occurred to account for the greatly increased frequency of late of the 
earthquakes in the Punjab, where they have rarely taken place more than 
once in a twelvemonth, at least for the last nine years : and also for the 
greater than usual intensity which has marked one of them, almost simttl- 
tanoously felt over an ai*ca, which may be roughly estimated at 67,000 
square miles. 
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IX . — Notes on the land and fresb- water shells ^Kashmir, more partieular^ 

ly of the Jhilum valley helow Srinagar and the hills North of Jamnr^ 

By W. Theobald, Geological Survey of India, 

(Received 27th June ; — Read 3rd July, 1878.) 

The present notes embody tbo results of a hasty traverse of the ground 
from Mari to Srinagar and thence vid the Mohu pass to Jamu, during the 
very unfavourable months of March and April last year, and it is to be 
hoped that the rather meagre list here given may he hereafter enlarged 
very considerably by others who may have more leisure, and a more favour- 
able season for their investigations than I could command. 

In the list of Kashmir mollusca appended to these notes, an asterisk 
marks those species not obti^ned by mj^sclf j)orsonally. 

Melania tuberculata, Miill. 

A small race of this widely spread shell occurs in the outer hills. 

Valvata piscrNALis, Miill. 

Abundant on the river mud in pools under the Travellers’ Bungalow at 
Soper. 

Bittitnia pulciiella, B. 

Common in the valley. 

H VALINA LUCID A, Drap. 

H. FULVA, Drap. 

Both species occur on the Panjal range and are common in tlic debris 
of streams running into the valley. 

Mackociilamts indica, B. 

Mfjoitrinoides^ auctorum (non vera), 

jSf. petrosa, Hutton. 

This widely spread sjiecies is rather rare in the outer hills. A single 
mature shell only was met with, much smaller than the type, and measuring 
only 18 X 15 X 7 mm. An immature shell was a trifle larger. 

M. sPLia?DENS, Hutton. 

Colour bright chestnut, with a lustrous polish. My largest shell is not 
quite adult, and measures 15 X 13 x 8 mm. A dead adult shell is a trifle ' 
smaller. It shows the mouth very oblique and shaped much as in M. aspU 
des, with the lip thickened inside as in Hemiplecta monticola. This species 
occurs rather plentifully in places above Uri, nestling under stones. 

M. PATANE, B. 

A few dead specimens“of Vhat seems a small race of this species iwceie 
obtained above Uri, one specimen measured 9 x 7*7 x 5 mm. ^ ^ 1 

19 
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Maceochiamts, sp. 

A single dead shell of a species resembling Jf. levicula was found with 
the last, above Uri, measuring G x 5 x 4'5 mm. 

KaLIELLA BAEEA3CPOEENSIS, Pfr. 

A single specimen of this widely spread species, measuring 6 mm. in 
height, was found in Kashmir. The specific name is badly chosen, as this is 
a hill species, (not found on the plains, unless transported on plants), and 
ranges throughout the Himalayas and also the mountain ranges of Southern 
India. 

Hemiplecta monticola, Hutton. 

JS. lahiata^ Pfr. 

Generally distributed throughout the Western Himalayas. In the 
valley of the Bichldri river, an affluent of the Chinab, this species occurs 
remarkably fine and in incredible numbers in the fissures of rocks, though 
few live specimens wore procurable at the time of my visit. The colour of 
the shell is dark chestnut both above and below, and there are four or five 
prominent pale bars or transverse stripes, marking the seasonal arrest of 
growth and the position of successive epiphragms, formed during the period 
of hybernation. The epidermis is very thin and pale yellow, and the shell 
does not attain maturity under seven or eight yeai's. The first five whorls 
arc minutely shagreened, the remaining ones smooth but more or less trans- 
versely rugose. 

My largest specimen measures 17 x 3D x 23 mm. The species is 
particularly common below Nacliilana in the Bichldri valley. 

H. JAMUENSIS, n s. 

Aepectu inter H. monticolam et H. ligulatam. Testd solidd, convexd^ 
angueie umhilicatd^ supra levissimc granuloso-^corrugata (II, Ugulatis modo) 
suiter Icevigatd, Oolore supra pallide hrunneo^ suiter alhido, AnfractU 
lus sex, lente crescentibus. Lahio intus incrassato, simpHci. Attinet ad 
27 X 23 X 14 mm. 

Habitat in mile Jawi, inter Chineni ei Adampur. 

This species might be regarded by some as an impoverished race of the 
last, from which I have little doubt it is proximately derived, but it differs 
too much in size, colour, form, and range to be properly united therewith. 
Mr. W. Blanford suggests it may bo the H montieola of Pfeiffer, which is 
very likely. I have unfortunately no live shells, but the type of colouration 
in my best specimens is more of the type of ligulata than of montieola, being 
white below. It is I think clearly a species descended from JST. montieola^ 
and modified to meet the climatal conditions of the Jawi valley below Ohi- 
iieni, where the winter cold and summer heat are both more intense than is 
suitable for montieola on the oho hand, or ligulata on the other. 
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Tbochomoepha htba, B. ‘ 

Two dead adults and a living half grown shell were obtained hy me 
on the hills behind Aijas, to the east of the Walar lake. The largest speci- 
men measured 17 x 16 x 11mm. It recalls the Nilghiri Thysonota. 
ffuerini, but the animal belongs to the Zonitidm, 

This species occurs occasionally in thickets between Dalhousie and 
Ohamba between 6000 and 7000 feet above the sea. 

Helicabion flemingii. 

This species is not rare in the outer hills and two distinct races are 
discernible : the one {a) being confined to the higher and moister hills, whilst 
the other (i) occupies the warmer valleys and the drier ranges of loss eleva- 
tion. 

a. My finest specimens of this race are from near Mari (Murroe) 
where they were collected by my colleague Mr. Wynne. The finest mea- 
sure 42 X 31 X 20 mm., though shells rarely attain this size. Shells of 
the ordinary dimensions of 35 mm. arc not rare in parts of the Jhilum 
valley about Uri, and even among the outer hills, and occur subfossil in the 
valley deposits (clays) in many places outside the main ranges and in the 
Sutlej valley. The reputed locality of the type, ‘ Sind’, is open to consider- 
able doubt, unless the specimen was imported in a plant case. In five spe- 
cimens the lower part of the shell is lustrous, whilst the upper half has a 
dull silky sheen, from innumerable fine stricd which cover the surface. 

h. This race runs considerably smaller than the last, the largest spe- 
cimen of some hundreds measuring 22 x 17 x 12 mm. It is a minia- 
ture of the last, and occurs abundantly in the Chiiiab valley above the 
junction of the Bichlari river and also at Dhannsala in the Kangra valley. 
The shell is almost wholly enveloped by the mantle when the animal is in 
motion. 

There is yet another race which may perhaps prove a distinct species, 
but which at present I prefer to consider as a variety of the larger form 
of H, flemingii, and which I will term provisionally : — 

c. var. altivagus. Of this form I have only a few dead shells. The 
largest measures 31 x 23 x 14 mills, and it difEers from the type by being 
much flatter. I only met with it sparingly above Uri. 

H. SCUTELLA, B. 

Sparingly distributed in the Western Himalayas at moderate eleva- 
tions. The body delicately arched, like the outline of a triton’s tail. This ' 
species occurs with the small race of H.flemingii both in the Chinab valley 
and at Dharmsala though nowhere so numerous. 

H. MONTICOLA, B. 

There is some confusion between this species, the last; and the ntexf^ 
which, without more information, I cannot clear up. Specimens reoeir^ ^ 
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by nic from Boiison under this name were certainly closely allied to the 
last. In the Conchologia Indica, however, a very different shell is figured 
(Plate CLIl, figs. 1, 4,) and one which seems barely distinct (save in size 
only) from JET. ca^sida, Huttoqt, also given on the same Plate. My coadju- 
tor, Mr. Hanley, purchased most of Benson's types, but has most unfortu- 
nately not said if the figure is taken from one of them. 

My own impression is, that jET. moniicola^ B. is a near ally of JEL, 
scutella, B. and that the monticola figured in the Conchologia Indica is a 
mere immature specimen of H. cassida, Hutton. It is true the shell is said 
to be ill one ‘ dull’ in the other ‘ lustrous’, but this may be the result of 
its condition, as in S. flemingiiy the lustrous surface of the shell is covered 
with a dull epidermis, which in scutella is wanting, and I was much struck 
with the presence of this dull epidermis, as it is co^vered by the mantle ; the 
shells of other Zonitidee under such circumstances being usually lustrous. 

H. CASSIDA, HuttoA. 

A single adult qiecimcn of what I consider this species was taken by 
me under a stone above Uri. Two young shells (one of them forwarded to 
me by Mr. Lydekkcr) also seem to belong to this species, though the mouth 
is rounder and deeper than in the adult {vide Conch. Indica, Plate CLII, 
figs. 2, 3). This species might almost be ranged in Paryphanta and 
would seem to be rare as I have only seen the above three specimens. 

Vallo'ia pulciiella, Miill. 

V. costata, Mull. 

The higher ranges, 

Feijtictcola nuTTOxi, Pfr- 

Widely distributed, but individuals do not seem anywhere numerous. 

PEEONiEUS CCEHOPICTUS, Huttoil. 

Widely distributed and individuals numerous. In the North-western 
Punjab, this species harbours under stones, and is variable in size. 

Napjeus caxdelaeis, Pfr. 

N. domifia^ B. This is a common species being found about Mari and 
in various places in Kashmir, usually above 6000 feet, bht occasionally 
lower. Sinistral shells are most numerous, but dextral ones also occur not 
rarely. My largest sinistral shell measures 35*6 x 9-2 and my smallest 
27*7 X 8*7 mm. The dextral shells are smaller, ranging from 33 x 8*8 to 
24 X 8*5 mm. 

The shells vary somewhat in a largo series, in tumidity and in the 
attenuation of the spire, and even in the number of whorU) a remark which 
applies to all the species of the genuS; and proves the risk of creating new 
81)ecics from single examples. 
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I do not think that K domina, B. can be separated, as the main dis^ 
tinction seems to be in the texture of the shell ; but in this group the tex- 
ture varies from horny and sub-diaphanous, in which the striped markings 
are conspicuous, to creamy porcellanous, in which they are more or less if 
not wholly obsolete. The difference too in this respect is considerable 
between the living and dead shells, and largely depends (unless I am muck 
mistaken) on the conditions of climate and alimentation under which the 
animal lived. 

A slender form is seen in places, with a thinner shell than the type, 
and indicating a passage to N. kunawarensis^ Hutton. A typical example 
of this variety measures 2G*5 x 8 mills. 

In the above and in aK the measurements which follow the short axis 
is measured just behind tfie aperture. 

N. STNDIOUS, B. 

Of this species both doxti*al and sinistral shells occur, the former most 
numerously. The size ranges between 27 x 8 and 17 x 3 x 6‘6 mm. for 
dextral shells and 22 x 7 and 18*2 X G‘2 mm. for sinistral ones out of a 
largo series. It occurs abundantly in the Jbilum valley about Chatur, 
(above Kohala) at low elevations, and elsewhere less commonly up to 8000 
feet or thereabouts. 

N. ensLEBS, B. 

This is a forest species, usually ranging from 5000 feet upwards. It is 
the most variable species of the group, both as regards size and form rang- 
ing from 22 X 8 to 14 X G'2 mm. Some systematists might easily make 
six or eight species out of the varieties of tliis shell ; but with a large, but 
by no moans exhaustive, series before me, I cannot venture to 8j)ecilically 
separate the very variable shells which a large scries displays. I have never 
seen a sinistral specimen, but AT. hoyslanus, B. looks like a sinistral cxgm- 
jde of the largest form of caelebs, 

N. ABCUATtrs, Hutton. 

Kashmir specimens range between 2 x G*1 and 13-7 x 5 mills. A 
single dextral shell found by me measures 12 x 4 mills. It does not seem 
a common species. The habitat ‘ Moxilmein’ given in the Conchologia 
Indica is of coTlft3e absurd, but for tliis and similar blunders I am nowise 
responsible, since the publishers declined to furnish me with proofs, as the 
work went through the press. 

N, SEGBEGATITS, B. 

A single specimen of what seems a variety of this shell was found, but 
it had an abnormal look about it. It measures 11*2 x 5 mm and has the 
ordinary horny appearance of coelehs and its allies. A smaller form, var. 
pusilltts^ would seem to belong to this species and is far from rare on the 
Ohindb valley above 6000 feet. It only measures 9 x 3*8 mills. ' 
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N. PBETiosus, Cantor. 

The type was obtained near the Jbiluni on the well-contested battle- 
field of Ohilianwalla. The species also occurs sparingly throughout the 
Jhilum valley below Uri, but is nowhere common except about Kathai fort 
on the right bank, where it is abundant, though I saw only dead shells. 
The range of this species must be very limited, as 1 have not noticed it to 
the eastward, or anywhere in the cis-Eavi country. 

N. SMITHII, B. 

An occasional individual of what 1 take to be this species, is here and 
there met with in the Jhilum valley below Uri, but I have only seen dead 
shells. It also occurs at Mari, where I have seen a few specimens, a trifle 
smaller than the type. My best specimen mftisures 11*1 x 3’5 mm. and 
exhibits the characteristic dilatation of the peristome. 

N. BUPISTBIOATUS, B. 

Common on the outer hills from the Jumna to the Indus. Closely 
allied to this species and with difliculty separable in a large scries, are 
AT. eremitay B., N, sindiensy B., AT. sahicohy B. and AT. spelaus, Hutton, 
these two last forms being erroneously placed in my Catalogue (Thacker 
and Co., 1870,) under Gylindrus. 

Opeas gbacilis, Hutton. 

The outer hills bordering the plains, but not noticed in the valley. 

Cylij^deijs insulabis, Ehr. 

The outer hills and plains. 

Pupa muscobum, L. 

P. OTTTTA, B. 

. Both these species no doubt spread over the higher ranges of Kash- 
mir, though the type of the latter species*" has only been taken by me in 
Spiti. 

P. niMALAYANA, B. 

P. IIUTTONIAJyA, B. 

Both these species occur abundantly on the Panjal range and in the 
debris of streams flowing therefrom, whence they are carried down during 
floods into the plains. 

P. — sp. ^ 

A single specimen of a Fwpa somewhat of the plieidene type occurred 
in the Jhilum valley with numbers of the last two species. I do not know 
it, but hesitate to describe it as new, till it has been compared more fully 
than I have at present means of doing. 

Alt. 2*5 mm. 

Clavbilia ctlindbica. Gray. 

1 did not take this species in Kashmir, but as I took it in Dharms&la 
a little east of the Uavi, I have no doubt that it should be included in the 
Kashmir fauna. 
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mi fresh^water %he\U of Kaahnir, 

C. WAA.aENI, Stol. 

A singlo dead shell of what is probably this species was found by 
a little below Hampur the first stage below Baramula. The type was found 
near Mari, and it doubtless ranges into Kashmir in suitable localities* 

Ennea bicolob, Hutton. 

The outer hills, whore it is almost invariably associated with Opean 
graoilia and FeroncBm coanopiotm. 

COSLOSTELE SCALABIS, B. 

Geosttlbia balanus, B. 

Both these species are found in the outer hills bordering the plains, 
the former rather rarely. 

• LYMNiEA. 

The species of this genus do not call for remark. 

Plaitobbis. 

Several small species if this genus, which my opportunities did not 
allow of my recording, have no doubt to be added to the Kashmir fauna. 

COBBICULA KASITMTBENSTS, Dosh. 

My largest specimen, from near Soper, measures 45 x 39 x 23 mm. 
Smaller specimens occur lower down the Jhilum near Baramula. 

0. OCCIDENS, B. 

Accompanies the last. My largest specimen measures 21 x 17'5 
X 11*5 mm. In Kashmir specimens the rufous rays (which Hanley says 
are rarely present) are rarely absent, but never very strongly marked and 
sometimes with difficulty visible. 

SPH-ffiEIUM UfDICTJM, Desh. 

PlSIDITJli^HYDASPICOLA, B. S. 

Teaii aul-coriate ovali-tenui, exiliaaime atriatd^ antice rotimiatdy poa* 
tice vix trunoatd 4 x 3*4 x 2*5 mm. 

Habitat voile KaaJimirenae, in fluminihua ad Hgda^pem fltaentihua, 
prope Shypion. 

The nearest ally of this species is P, clarkeanum^ Nev., but it is more 
rounded in front and hardly truncated behind. 

A single specimen only was found in the stream near Shypion, a feeder 
of the Jhilum. 

The above is a very imperfect list of the shells of so diversified a region 
as regards surface and climate as Kashmir. The correct determination of 
the smaller fresh-water species of Bithynia and Blanorbia, and of the species 
of SphSdum and Fiaidium which almost certainly occur is difficult. Vnio 
I have not noticed in the valley. 

At page 41 of my Catalogue of Indian shells, I have given the 
Hills as a habitat of the operculato Megolomaatomafmiculatnm of Sikk^ 
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on the authority of shells received from Mr. Lydckker with that habitat, 
which subsequent enquiry has served ta render extremely doubtful, and I 
have accordingly excluded the species from the Kashmir fauna. 

In conclusion I would urge that visitors to Kashmir could hardly fail 
to add many species to the above list if they carefully collected in the 
higher ranges, and along routes not visited by me, especially the smaller 
species of Pttpa^ &c. which are most conveniently sought for among 
the light rejectamenta and vegetable refuse swept down by floods, and 
heaped up along the banks of streams in sheltered spots. 

Ijist of land and fresh-water shells, presitniahly inhahiting Kashmir and its 
vicinity, Shells, not seen hy me, marked by an asterisk, 
Paludonms tanjoriensis, Gmel.’*' * 

Melania tuber culata, Miill. 
ilf. variabilis, B.* 

Valvata piscinalis, Miill. 

V, stoliezkana, NevilL* (Cat. Moll. Ind. Mus.) 

Tivipara bengalensis, Lam.* 

V. dissimilis, Mull.* 

Bithynia pulchella, B. 

Ilyalina lucida, Drap. 
jflT. fulm, Drap. 

Macrochlamys indica, B. 

M, splendens, Hutton. 

M, patane, B, 

M, sp. 

Knliella Barakporensis, Pfr. 

Jlemiplecta monticola, Hutton. 

II, jamuensis, Thcob. 

Trochomorpha hyba, B. 

Helicarion cassida, Hutton. 

H, Jlemingii, Pfr. (type and var, minor.) 

H.Jlemingii, var. allivagus, Thcob. (an sp. nov. ?) 

H, monticola, B. 

R, scutella, B. 

Fruticicola huttoni, B. 

Vallonia pulchella, Miill. 

V, costata, Miill. 

Beronmus coenopictus, Hutton. 

Napeeus candelaris, Pfr. 

'N. sindicus, B. 

N, coelels, B. 
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N. areuaittSy Hutton. 
iVI pretiosusy Cantor. 

N, segregatusy B. 

N, smithiiy B. 

iV. rf^strigatusy B. 

KT, vibecSy Hutton. 

Cylindrus insulariSy Ehr. 

JPvpa museorwHy L. 

2*. guttay B. 

.P. himalaganay B. 

JP. huttontanoy B. 

JP. sp. 

Succinea pfeiffeHy Ross.* 

Clausilia cglindricay Gray. 

C. waageniy Stol. 

Knnea hicolory Hut^n. 

Opeas gracilis y Hutton. 

Zua luhrictty Miill.* 

Olessula huegeliy P£r.* 

Coslostele scalarisy B. 

Q-eostilhia halanusy B. 

Cargchium indicumy B.* 

Jjymnwa luteolay Lam. 

X. peregra. Mull. 

X. stagnalisy Mull. 

X. auricularia. Mull. 

X. truncatulay Miill. , 

Klanorhis calathuSy B.* 

P. exustusy Desh. 

JP. carinatus, Miill. 

Corhicula Tcashmirmsisy Desh. 

O. occidenSy B. 

Bphmrvum indicwm, Desh.* 

Kisidium hydaspicoloy Theob. 


^ 14 ® 
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X . — On some Mammals from Tenasserim. — By W. T. Blakfobs, F. B. S. 

(Becoived and read March 6th, 1878.) 

(With Plates VI, VII, VIII.) 

The mammals described in the following notes are from two collections. 
The first and largest was made by Mr. W. Davison for Mr. Hume, to whom 
I am indebted for the specimens ; the second, which although smaller, com- 
prised several very interesting forms, was collected by Mr. Limborg. The 
bats procured by the latter have already been described by Mr. Dobson.* 

The localities, and, in almost every case, the sexes have been carefully 
recorded on the specimens obtained by both the naturalists named. Mr. 
Davison’s labels in many cases contain detailed rf^easurements taken before 
skinning. As will be seen, several important additions are made to the 
Tenasserim ;fauna, and the most of these are from Bdnkastln in Southern 
Tenasserim, where some Malay forms have been obtained, which had not 
previously been noticed so far north. 

In addition to the Tenasserim specimens, Mr. Hume has very kindly 
given to mo a largo portion of his mammalian collection, and has entrusted 
me with the whole for examination and description. 

Insectivoba. 

Gymnura rafflesi. 

Vigors and Ilorsfield, Zool. Jour. Ill, p. 246 ; — Wagner, Schrober’s Sdugth. 
Supp. II, p. 46 ; V, p. 634. 

This species was mentioned in Mr. Blyth’s list of the mammals of 
Burma,t as probably existing in Morgui, although its occurrence within 
British limits had not been recorded. It has since been obtained at Banka- 
sfin in Southern Tenasserim, by Mr. Davison, to whom I am indebted for a 
perfect female in spirit. The anatomy of the animal is almost unknown, 
but I hope to induce a more competent anatomist than I am to examine 
the specimen. 

The skins from B&nkasun vary much in the extent of white on the 
fore part of the body. Generally the head and neck are white with the 
exception of a broad black patch above each eye and a variable amount of 
black bristles mixed with white on the crown. The anterior portion of the 
back is clad with mixed white and black bristles, the proportion varying ; on 
the hinder baSk, sides, limbs and lower parts from the breast, the long hairs 
are generally black, but in one specimen there is a line of white bristles 
down the middle of the breast and belly ; this line is wanting in the other two 

* J. A. S. B. 1877, Pt. 2, p. 312. 
t J> Ard. B. 1876, Ft. 2, extra number, p. 32. 
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skins which I have examined. The extent of the white varies so much that 
it is not at all improbable that specimens wholly white or wholly black may 
occur. The fine woolly under fur is dusky olivaceous at the base, brown at 
the tips on the upper parts, ashy with brownish ends beneath. The terminal 
portion of the tail is compressed, and in some specimens partially or wholly 
white in colour, and the under surface of the tail is thinly clad through- 
out with scattered short bristles, about a quarter of an inch long. These 
bristles are wanting on the upper part of the tail, which has very much 
shorter scattered hairs. The small scales covering the tail are indistinctly 
arranged in rings, and subimbricate ; on the lower surface the scales are 
convex and distinctly imbricate, the bristles arising from the interstices. 
Thus the under surface of the tail is very rough and may probably be of 
use to the animal in climl^g. 

The characters of the tail just mentioned do not appear to have been 
noticed iti the published descriptions of Qymnuray all of which are probably 
copied from that by Horsfield and Vigors. Another important difference 
from the original account is to be found in the claws of the specimens 
before me not being retractile. In the original description* the retractili- 
ty of the claws is mentioned, both in the Latin characters and in the Eng- 
lish note pointing out the distinctions between Qymnura and Tupaia, It 
is possible that the Tenasserim animal differs from that found in Sumatra, 
but the distinction between retractile and non-retractile claws would in all 
probability be of generic importance, and it is difficult to conceive that two 
genera of insectivora, so closely resembling each other in their very peculiar 
external characters, and yet differing in so important a detail, should inhabit 
two regions of which the fauna is, for the most part, identical. At the 
same time it is possible that I am mistaken in referring the Tenasserim 
animal to Qymnura nifflesL 

The following are the dimensions of the female specimen in spirit- 


inches. 

Length from nose to anus, 12 

„ of tail, 8*5 

„ of oar from orifice, 0*94i 


„ of tarsus and hind foot (claws not included), 2*15 

The stuffed specimen is nearly the same, except that the tail is rather 
longer. The dimensions given by Horsfield and Vigors for an adult are 
rather more ; — head and body 14i’25 inches, tail 10*5, whilst the tarsus is 
stated to be only 2 inches long, but the difference is trifling. 

Mr. Davison informs me that Qymnura is purely nocturnal in its 
habits, and lives under the roots of trees. It has a peculiar and most offen- 
sive smell, not musky, but rather alliaceous, resembling decomposed cooked 

* Zool. Jour., Ill, p. 248. 
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vegetables. There is a slight smell in the dried skin. The contents of the 
stomach in the spirit specimen appear to consist eiftirely of remains of 
insects, amongst which I can, I think, detect termites, but most of the frag- 
ments are too much broken for identihcation. 

Tupaia peguana. 

Jerdon, Mam. Ind. No. 88 : — Blyth Mam. Bunn. No. 65. 

Bljth in his Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society classed the Peguan Tujpaia as a variety of T, ferruginea^ but in his 
Mammals of Burma he separated the Burmese species, as Jerdon had dono. 
He, however, pointed out that the two are barely separable, and that 
a ferruginous tinge is present in some Burmese specimens. 

Skins collected by Mr. Davison in Southern^ Tenasserim have all the 
posterior portion of the back distinctly ferruginous. Others from Mydwadi, 
west of Moulmain, are almost equally rufous on the rump, whilst other 
specimens again from the same neighbourhood have no rufous tinge. A 
specimen from Tavoy has scarcely a trace of rufescent. Without a larger 
series of Malaccan specimens than 1 have at hand, 1 cannot positively say 
that the two forms pass into each other, but 1 am strongly disposed to sus- 
pect that they do so. 

The following dimensions taken on the animals when recently killed are 
recorded by Mr. Davison on his tickets. 



1 d' ad. 

2 ^ ad. 

3 $ 

Nose to anus, 


6*8 

66 

Tail from anus, 

7- 

6-8 

6*4 

Hairs at end of tail, 

11 

1-2 

0-8 


Total 141-9 

14-8 

13-8 

Length of fore foot (claws excluded),. 

0S8 

1- 

0-9 

„ hind foot ( „ ), . 

rc5 

1-76 

1-69 

„ of ear externally, 

0-3 

0-2 

0-35 

„ „ inside from orifice, . 

0*6 

0-55 

0-45 

Breadth of ear laid flat, 

08 

0-7 

0-6 


No. 1 is from Kaukaryit on the Houngdarau river, 2 and 3 from the 
neighbourhood of Myawadi, all localities to the eastward of Moulmain. 

Cabniyoba. 

Frionodon maoulosus, FIs. VI, YIl. 

W. Blanf. Froc. As. Soo. Bengal, March 1878, p. 68. 

P. affinis P. gracili, sed major^ atque maoulis fasciisque fuscis majoru 
hu9 omattts ; dorso nigrescentUfmeo^ lineis sex alhis angustis transfasciato^ 
fasdd albd laterali utrinque post aurem orients^ usque ad femorem decur- 
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rentSf hterihus maculis longisfaseis sttpeme majuseulis^ suhttss minoribus 
signatis, eollo suAum duohtM fasciis latis subnigris longiiudimlibvSf inter 
se vittd alhd angustd, medio fuseo-lineatd^ diseretis^ notato ; eaudd amulis 
extern fuseis alhisgue altemis cireumdatdf illis fere duplo latioribus^ apioe 
alhescente. 

Long, a rostro ad anum 18*25, eaudm sine pilis ad apieem 16, pilorum 
0*75, iota 35 ; cranii 3, tarsi a caleaneo 2 % poll, angl. 

Rah. inpjrovincid Tenasserim, (Davison, Limborg). 

Upper parti brownish black broken up by greyish white bands, lower 
parts white, tail brownish black with 7 white rings, tip whitish. Two 
broad black bands run down each side of the upper part of the neck, between 
them is a narrow greyish white band with a faint mesial dark streak, some* 
what interrupted, and pissing into two bands of elongate spots between the 
shoulders. The two broad dark bands pass into the dark patches of the 
back ; on each side of these bands is a white rather wavy stripe, commen- 
cing at the ear and continued along the neck, aboVb the shoulder, and down 
the side to the thighs, becoming more irregular behind ; below this again is 
a dark band somewhat broken up into spots in front, passing over the 
shoulder, and continued as a line of large spots along the side* The back is 
chiefly brownish black, crossed by six narrow transverse whitish bands, the 
fu*st live equidistant, the foremost communicating with the mesial neck 
band, and the hinder all uniting with the white band on the side, so as to 
break up the dark colour into large spots. There are small black spots on 
the fore neck, lower portion of the sides, and outside of the limbs, the spots 
on the fore neck forming an imperfect gorget. The white rings on the tail 
are not much more than half the breadth of the dark rings ; the last dark 
ring, near the tip, and the first white ring are narrower than the others* 
Nose dark brown mixed with grey, a dark ring round each orbit with a 
streak running back to below the ear and another passing up to the crown ; 
forehead between and behind the eyes, and in front of the ears, and cheeks, 
pale grey. Ears rounded and clad with blackish hairs outside and near the 
margin inside, a few long pale hairs on the inner surface of the ear conch. 
Whiskers long, extending to behind the ears, the upper brown, the lower en- 
tirely white. Soles, except the pads, which are naked, covered with fine hair. 

The fur is soft and short throughout, that on the upper parts is ashy 
grey at the base ; lower fur very fine, tips of the longer hairs black or 
white ; none of the hairs are more than half an inch long on the back, bebg 
much shorter than in P. pardicolor. 

The following dimensions are taken on a fully adult male specimen 
preserved whole in spirit. The length of the body would perhaps be an 
inch or two more in a fresh specimen, the other dimensions are probc^ly 
unaltered. ; 
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inches. 


Length from nose to rump over curve of back, 18*25 

„ of tail without the hairs at the end, 16' 

„ of hairs at end of tail, 0*75 

Total 35. 

Length from nose to rump in a straight line, 16*75 

Height at shoulder* about, 6* 

Hind foot and tarsus from toe to tarsal joint, 2 8 

Length of ear from orifice, 1*05 

„ „ from base of helix, 1*1 

9 , 9 , outside from crown of head, 0*65 

„ from orifice of ear to eje, * 1*2 

„ from anterior angle of eye to nostril, 0*97 

Longest whisker, 3 0 


The skull of the same specimen measures : 

in. metro 


Length from occipital plane to anterior end of premaxill®,... 3. *076 

„ from inferior margin oi foramen magnum to do., 2*9 *073 

Greatest breadth across zygomatic arches, 1*5 *038 

Breadth of brain case at posterior termination of zygomatic 

arches, 1’ '025 

Least breadth of brain case behind post-orbital processes, ... 0*45 *0115 

Length of suture between nasal bones, 0*62 *015 

„ of bony palate from opening of posterior narcs to 

incisors, 1*4 *035 

Breadth between posterior molars, 0 5r3 *013 

Length of mandible from angle to symphysis, 2*05 *0515 

Height of ditto,....: 0*8 *020 


The stuffed skin was most carefully set by Mr, Davison himself, the 
dimensions being made exactly the same as those taken on the body before 
skinning. The present measurements are — nose to insertion of tail 19 inches, 
tail with hair 16 a- in., total 85i, nearly the same as in the specimen in spirit. 
It is probable that this skin also has contracted a little in drying. 

This species appears well distinguished from P. gracilis and P. par- 
dicolor by its larger size, and by the much greater prevalence of dark colour 
on the upper surface generally. In external characters P. maculosus is 
nearer to the Malay species, P. gracilis^ the Himalayan P. pardicolor 

♦ Measured from tho posterior foot pad to the top of the back between the shoul- 
ders, the log being straight. 
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having the upper parts covered with comparatively small spots, and more nu- 
merous rings on the tail.* With P. gracilis 1 am only acquainted by de-/ 
scription and figures. t Judging by these, the principal difEereoce in the 
colouration is that, in P. gracilis^ the pale tint prevails very much more 
than in P. maculosns, the upper parts of the former being marked by irregu- 
larly shaped blackish spots on a pale ground, whereas the upper surface of 
the latter is dark, with a few white streaks dividing the colour into ^patches. 
On the tail of P. gracilis the dark rings are represented as narrower, and, 
towards the tip, much narrower than the white rings, and there is a long 
white tip. In P. maculosus the dark tail rings are nearly twice as broad 
as the light, and the white tail tip is very short, shorter than the last dark 
ring. The distribution of colour on the head also appears different, the 
whole nasal region in front of the eyes being dark in P. maculosus^ but not 
in the figure of P. gracilis. The more impoi*tant dimensions of P. gracilis 
as given by Horsfield are ; length of the body from the extremity of the 
nose to the root of the *tail 1 ft. 3^ in., length of tail 1 ft. -J- in. It ia 
probable these measurements are from a stuffed specimen, but the much 
smaller size of P. gracilis is shewn by the dimensions of the skull given by 
Dr. Gray J whose measurements of the two species P. gracilis and P. pardico^ 
lor are the following. Those of P. maculosus are appended for comparison. 

I*, gracilis, P. pardicohr, P. maculosus. 

Length of skull, 2" 7'^'§ 2" 6'" 8" 

Width at brain case, 11'^' 10 a"' 1" 

Width of zygomatic arch, r 3^' 1'' 2^' 1" 

This gives the idea that the skull of P. maculosus is longer and that 
the breadth across the zygomatic arches is greater in proportion to the width 
of the brain case than in the other two species, and judging from an imper- 
fect skull of P. pardicolor in my possession, this is the case. 1 think it 
probable that P. maculosus is a much more powerful animal than cither of 
the other species. The nose is proportionally narrower, more pointed- and 
shorter in P. pardicolor^ and the bony palate extends a shorter distance 
behind the posterior molars. From the opening of the posterior nares to 
the anterior palatal foramina the distance is 0*93 inch in P. pardicolor ^ 1*27 
in P. maculosus, the form and position of the foramina being similar in the 
two. 

* Jerdon, Mam. Ind. p. 124, says eight or nine. I count ten pale rings besides 
the whitish tail tip on two Sikkim spedimons, received from Mr. Maadelli. The 
lings near the base and tip of the tail are narrower than in the middle. 

t Felis gracilis, Horsfield. Res. in Java. This work is not paged, and the plates 
are not numbered. The animal is described and figured, and the head, feet and dentl*' 
tion are separately represented on another plate. 

t Gat. Com. &o., Mam. Brit. Mus. 1869. ' 

§ In the original 1" 7"' but this is, I think, clearly a misprint for 2^ 7"^* V 
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The first specimen of this species (a very beautiful and perfect skin) 
was obtained ^by Mr. Davison at Bdnkastln in Southern Tenasserim. The 
animal was caught in a trap. The second specimen was procured by Mr. 
Limborg to the East of Moulmain. 

Martes flavigula. 

Blyth, J. A. S. B., XXVIi p. 316 ; XLIV, Ft. 2, extra number, p. 29 : — Jordon, 
Mam. Ind. p 82. 

A skin belonging to the Malayan race, distinguished from the Hima- 
layan form by the crown of the head and nape being brown instead of black, 
by wanting the white chin, and by the fur being shorter, was obtained at 
Bankasun in Southern Tenasserim by Mr. Davison. The Himalayan form 
is recorded from Arakan by Mr* Blyth, so that ^oth are found in British 
Burma. 


Eobentia. 

SoiuruB niflgenis. Pis. VH, VIIT. 

W. Blanf. Froc. As. Soc. Bengal, March 1878, p. 93. 

fif. mediuSy S. atridorsitlem canicepemque magnitudine sulaqtmnSy sed 
eaudd corpore cum capitepaullo hreviore, rpstro longo ; supeme fusco-oliva- 
ceusy punctiunculis minutis nigris fuhisgue variatus, suhtus alhus, maculd-^ 
que alh& post aurem utram signatusy front e rufescentCy genis ferrugineisy 
mystacihus nigriSy caudd dUtichdy supeme candy pilis nigris alho-terminatis 
atque semel annulatis indutdy suhtus castaned. Long, corporis a rosiro ad 
antm 8, eaudeSy pilis ad eoatremitatem non inclusis 6*5, planta sine tmguU 
hus 1*8. 

Kah, in sylvis densisy ad latera mantis Muleyit dictiy in provincid 
Tenasserim BwrnvmitBy (Davison, Limborg). 

This squirrel is nearly the same size as 8. caniceps and S, atrodorsalisy 
but the tail is much shorter, its length, without counting the hairs at the 
end, being always considerably less than that of the head and body ; it is 
distinctly distichous below. Fur soft throughout. 

Upper parts dark olive, frizzled, cheeks ferruginous, a small white spot 
behind the ear, lower parts white, tail hoary, black with white rings and 
tips above, chesnut below. 

The colour of the back and sides resembles that of specimens of S. 
caniceps in which there is no yellow or rufous tinge, being a fine mixture of 
black and pale yellow, the sides rather paler. The fur on the back, as in se- 
veral allied species of squirrel, is of two kinds, the finer and shorter hairs 
being dark leaden colour at the base, pale yellowish grey at the tips, and 
about a quarter of an inch long in the middle of the back, the longer hairs 
are coarser, about half an inch long, and black with a pale yellow ring near 
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the end, the tips being black. As usnal the longer hairs are most abundant 
near the middle of the back, less so on the sides. Forehead l^ifous mixed 
with black, the sides of the head are dark ferruginous above, paler belbw^ 
shading off gradually into the colour of the face and throat. Ears rounded, 
covered thinly inside and out with short hairs ; a little patch of silky white 
hair behind each ear is concealed by the ear conch when the ears are laid' 
back.* Whiskers black. The hairs of the lower parts are dark grey at the 
base, white at the ends, there is a tinge of rufous on the fore neck and 
throat in some specimens. Fore limbs yellowish olive outside, like the 
sides, whitish inside, hind limbs also whitish within, but more rufous out- 
side. Tail clad above with black hairs, having a white ring near, but not 
at their base, and white tips, so as to produce a very beautiful hoary appear- 
ance, lower surface of tUb tail chesnut, the longer hairs on the sides with 
black and white tips 

The following dimension^ in inches were taken by Mr. Davison oa 
fresh specimens : 



d 

9 ad. 

' 9ad. 

Length from nose to insertion of tail, 

7-3 

8-2 

8*1 

„ of tail without hairs at end, 

5*7 

6*0 

6*6 

„ of hairs at end of tail, 

1*5 

2*1 

1*3 

• 


— 


Total 

14*5 

16*3 

15*a 

Length of fore foot (palma) (claws not mea- 
sured), 

1*15 

1*1 

1*1 

Length of hind foot from heel without claws, 

1*75 

1*85 

1*8 

Height of ear outside, 

0*5 

0*5 

0*55 

„ inside from orifice, 

0*8 

0*8 • 

0*8 


The skull (Plate VII) differs considerably from those of S, lokrioidea^ 
S, atridorsalisj S, canicepa, S, phayrei, S. hlanfordi and all other allied 
species with which I have • been able to compare it, in the narrow and 
singularly elongate nasal portion, in which character the present species 
shews an approach to Rheithroaciurua of Gray. 

The following are the dimensions of the skull of the present species^ 
compared with those of some of the other Himalayan and Burmese forms. 

S. nifige- S. lokri- S. atridor- 8. cani- 
nis. oides. sails. ceps, 
dad. $ad. d^d. 

Length from occiput to end of nasals,... 2 07 1'85 1*95 2*3a 

Breadth across zygomatic arches, 1*2 1*06 1’18 1’87 

„ of brainpan at posterior termina- ^ 

tion of zygomatic arches, 0*95 0*9 0*93 1*02 ' 

* This wl\jlte mark is represented too large in the plate. 

21 
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s . 

rufige- 

S.lokri. 

S. atridor- 

S. cani- 


nis. 

oides. 

sails. 

ceps. 

Breadth across behind post orbital 





processes, 

0'75 

0-65 

0-7 

0-82 

„ of frontals between orbits, 

0*62 

0*63 

0 75 

0-9 

Length of suture between nasal bones,... 

062 

0 S 3 

0‘62 

0-78 

„ of upper row of molars, 

0*42 

0-86 

0-37 

0*4i4 

„ of bony palate behind incisors,... 

0-9 

0-82 

0-82 

1 - 

Width of bony palate between posterior 





molars, 

0-27 

0'24 

0-23 

0-3 

Length of mandible from angle to sym- 





physis, 

1 - 

096 

105 

125 

„ of row of lower molars, 

042 

0-37 

0-88 

0-44 

Four specimens of this squirrel were 

obtained by Mr. 

Davison 

at the 


end of January and beginning of Februaly 1877 ; all were procured in 
dense forest, at an elevation of above 5000 feet, on the sides of Mooleyit, 
a lofty mountain east of Moulmain on the range separating the Houngda- 
rau from the Thoung Yin valley. A single specimen was subsequently pro- 
cured in the same locality by Mr. Limborg and this was the first to reach me. 

None of the other Burmese or Himalayan squirrels resemble the pre- 
sent form, nor am I acquainted with any Malay species with similar coloura- 
tion. The nearest approach is perhaps made by 8, pemyi^ found at Se- 
chuen in China.* This species has a yellow spot behind the ear, the lower 
surface of the tail is ferruginous, and the belly white, but it wants the 
ferruginous cheeks, it has no white tips to the hairs in the upper surface 
of the tail, and it is more rufous above, the latter character being, however, 
of little or no importance. 

The Himalayan Seiurus lolcriak also possesses, I find, the small whitish 
tuft behind the ear, though less developed than in 8. rufigmis ; the 
colouring of the lower parts and tail are, however, conspicuously distinct 
in the two forms. The presence of the white spot in 8, loJeriah afEords an 
excellent character for distinguishing this species from 8^ lokriaides.f 

* Milne Edwards, Rev. et Mag. Zool. 1807, p. 230, pi. 10. 

t According to Gray, A. M. N. H. Sor. 3, XX, pp. 274, 281, the true S, lokrioides 
of Hodgson is the species with a black tail tip, S. aatammm of McClelland and Blyth. 
The species called 8. lokrimdet^XY all Indian naturalzsts is re-named Macroxw aimilia by 
Gray. As Hodgson^s types are in the British Mneenm and are quoted by Br. Gray, 
he may bo right, though it is very remarkable that he rixould be, because the spedea 
commonly referred to 8» lokrioides abounds in Kepal, where Hodgson of course collect- 
ed it, whilst I doubt ifiS. aaaamensii be found there. Dr. Anderson has especially 
examined the British Museum qpeoiineDS, and will I believe clear up these diffieulties* 
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Soiorus atridorsalis* 

Gray, Ann. Mag. N. H., 1842, Sor. 1, Vol. X, p. 263; 1867, Ser. 3, Vd. XX 
p. 284;— Blyth, J. A. S. B. XXIV, p. 477; XXVIII, p. 276; XLTV, Pt. 2. Extra 
number, p. 36 ;— Beavan, P. Z. S. 1866, p. 428. 

This is certainly the most variable of the Burmese squirrels. The back 
varies in colour from dark speckled grey, with scarcely a tinge of fulvous^ 
to grizzled rufous tawny, the head being in the former case the same colour 
as the back, or slightly rufescent, in the latter distinctly ferruginous, the 
ears being usually even deeper rufous than the forehead. Occasionally'the 
whole back fix)m the nape to the insertion of the tail, is black ; more com- 
monly there is a black |ilttch from between the shoulders to the rump, but 
frequently the area of bl.ack is shorter and narrower, and occasionally, 
especially in the more rufou^ specimens, not a trace remains. The whiskers 
are sometimes entirely white, sometimes all black, occasionally mixed White 
and black. The tail is normally grey like the sides, with more or less dis- 
tinct transverse bands, due to the hairs being ringed greyish white and 
black, but in some specimens all the hairs arc black except at their extreme 
tip, and in others, they arc entirely pale rufous, save at the extreme base, 
and even this amount of dark colouration disappears towards the tip of the 
tail. The lower surface, including the breast, abdomen and inside of the 
limbs is normally rich bay, but sometimes chesnut, pale ferruginous or even 
l^ale rufescent, in the dark rufous form the red sometimes extends to the 
throat, in other cases the lower neck is grey, or the whole central portion is 
pale rufous, and only the lateral parts bay, especially on the breast. I have 
two specimens also in which the middle of the breast and abdomen is grizzled 
like the sides and throat, the lateral portions of the lower parts alone being 
bay. This shews a complete passage into S, gordoni* : it is true that in 
the latter, so far as 1 know, there is no black on the back, but as this pecu- 
liarity is not constant is true 8. atridorsalis^ the distinction is evidently 
insufficient. The paler under parts may possibly be due to immaturity ; with 
this exception however I cannot find that the variations I have mentioned 
are due to either sex or age. All specimens from Myawadi appear to have 
black whiskers, and all from Moulmain white, but from Kaukaryit, on the 
Houngdarau river, south of Myawadi, 1 have both forms. 1 am indebted to 
Mr. Hume for a superb series of this species and of 8. eaniceps^ and 1 have 
also a considerable number of both from the collections made by Mr. Lim- 
borg. These two are in fact the commonest squirrels of Tenasserim. 

The following are measurements by Mr. Davison : 


* Anderson, P. Z. S., 1871, p. 140. 
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1 2d'juv. 8cf 49ad. 6^ad. 6^ad. 

Length from nose to anus,.., 

8* 

8 8*5 

8*65 

8.9 

7-62 

„ of tail from anus, 

76 

79 7-4 

7*7 

7'-75 

8*3 

„ of hairs at end of tail, 

2*6 

2-5 2-7 

2-4 

2*6 

2- 

Total 

180 

18*4 18*6 

18-76 

18-16 

1792 

Length of fore foot (without claws), 

0*82 

116 118 

1-2 

1*2 

1-19 

„ hind foot and tarsus (do.). 

1*55 

185 1-7 

1*8 

1*9 

1-8 

Height of ear outside, 


0-5 0-50 

0*4 

0*5 

066 

„ inside from orifice. 

0*55 

0-65 0-71 

0*9 

0*92 

0-68 


Some measurements of spirit specimens differ but little from the above. 

I have only seen JS. airidorsalis from the ^ northern portion of the 
Tenai^erim provinees, the species has not yet, so far as I am aware, been 
recorded from Mergui or Tavoy, nor is it knoy^n to occur west of the Sal- 
w^cen river. It abounds around Moulmain and Amherst, and in the valleys 
of ^he Houngdarau and Attaran rivers.* 

S. phayrei. 

Blyth, J. A. S. B., XXIV, 1855, p. 476 ; XLIV, Pt. 2, Extra numbor, p. 36 ; — Petors, 
P. Z. S. 1866, p. 429, — Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. 3, XX, p. 277- 
8, hyperythrusy Bljrth, J. A. S. B., XXIV, p. 474. 

This species, as noticed by Blyth, is only known to occur west of the 
Salween. It is not, so far as I am aware, found west of the Sitoung ; in the 
Ira wadi valley in Pegu, it appears to be replaced by pygerythrusy whilst 
further north, around Ava, it is represented by the closely allied S. hlan^ 
fordiy into which it doubtless passes. S, pliayreiy Mr. Davison tells me, is 
found north as far as Pah-Khyoung at the southern extremity of Kareni ; 
(the country of the Red Karens). 

The following are dimensions of a female from Thatone : 


in. 

Length from nose to anus, 9*6 

„ of tail from anus, 8*8 

„ of hairs at end of tail, 2*3 


Total 20*7 

Length of fore foot (without claws), 1*2 

„ of hind foot and tarsus (do.), 1*8 

„ of ear outside, «... 0 5 

„ „ inside from orifice, 0*7 

♦ Error is proverbially immortal, and consequently, attention cannot be too fre- 
quently called to the circumstance that the localities assigned to this species and to 
many other Asiatic squirrels in Dr. Gray’s lists are incorrect. 
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S. oanioeps. 

Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Ilist. 1842, Ser. 1, Vol. X, p. 263 ; Ser. 3, XX, p. 280 ; 
Blyth, J. A. S. B., 1876, XLIV, Pt. 2, Extra number, p. 36. 

S, chry&omtmy Blyth, J. A. S. B., XVI, p. 873 ; XXIV, p. 474. 

8, eoncolor, Blyth, J. A. S. B., XXIV, p. 474. 

Although thcro is nothing like tho variation in colouring in this spe- 
cies that there is in S, airidorsalisy still a wide di:Serence is found 
between different specimens, especially in the colouration of the upper parts, 
as Blyth and Gray have noticed ; some having the back pale ferruginous, 
whilst others have tho whole upper surface dull olivaceous grey, minutely 
punctulated with scarcely a trace of rufous. The most rufous specimens 
1 have seen are from th%Houngdarau valley, east of Moulmain, in these the 
crown of the head, the back from tho nape to the commencement of the tail 
and the sides are pale rusty red with scarcely a trace of punctulatiori? Moul« 
main specimens, as a rule, are punctulated and merely washed with rufous, 
especially on the anterior part of the back, or the rufous tinge is very faint, 
and sometimes wanting. Blyth has noticed* that the least rufous specimen 
he had seen came from Mergni. Southern Tenasserim spccimenSJ judging 
from one skin collected by Mr. Davison in Tavoy, and several from Banka- 
sdn, want the ferruginous tinge entirely. To the Bankasdn specimens I 
will refer further presently. 

There is also some variation in the colouration of the abdomen. Some 
specimens are almost white below, others more or less cinerous and more or 
less punctulated. In some the colour of the lower parts is olivaceous grey, 
scarcely paler than"* the sides. In very many specimens there is a dark 
mesial line more or less developed, but it is not constant. These differences 
of colouration*in the under surface are apparently quite independent of the 
degree to which tho upper parts are washed with rufous, and none of the 
differences, so far as I can judge, arc due to age or sex. 

Tho specimens from Bankasun in the extreme south of the Tenasse- 
rim provinces are decidedly darker, both above and below, than any 
1 have examined from farther north, much darker even than the Tavoy 
specimen. The Bankasdn skins are almost olive green above, distinctly 
punctulated, and scarcely paler but rather greyer below. In two specimens 
out of three there is a darker mesial lino beneath. The only difference 
between these skins and N. concolor of Blyth from Malacca, of which spe- 
cies I have examined the type in the Indian Museum, consists in the latter 
having a slight rufous wash on the upper surface. I have no doubt that 
the Bankasdn squirrel passes into the Malaccan N. concolor. These dark 
olivaceous forms may perhaps be sufficiently distinct to constitute a lood 
♦ J. A. S. B., 1865, XXIV, p. 475, 
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race, for \yhich Blytb’s name may be retained, but they are not, I think, 
really separable from S, caniceps. 

The following dimensions in the flesh of two adult females, are 
taken from Mr. Davison’s tickets ; both specimens are from Kaukaryit in 
the Houngdarau valley. I also add (3 and 4) the measurements of two 
spirit specimens from Mr. Limborg’s collection. 



19 

2? 

8# 

49, 

Length from nose to anus, 

, 8-2 

8-7 

925 

8-76 

„ of tail from anus, 

9-2 

9-8 

7-75 

9 25 

„ of hairs at end of tail, 

. 2*5 

2*3 

3 

8-26 

^ Total 

19*9 

208 

20- 

21-25 

Length of fore foot (without claws), 

1-2' 

1-2 

1-32 

1*22 

„ •of hind foot and tarsus (do.), 

1*8 

1*85 

2- 

205 

Height of ear outside, 

04 

0-52 

045 

0-45 

„ inside from oriflee, 

0*8 

0-9 

0-83 

0-8 


8, caniceps ranges throughout the Tenasserim provinces from Moul- 
main to the banks of the Pakchoung. I have also one specimen labelled 
from Thatofie, which is to the west of the Salween, but the skin so precise- 
ly resembles the peculiarly dark olive sj^ecimens from Bankasdn that I am 
inclined to suspect the label must have been changed by accident. 

S« mouhoti. 

Gray, P, Z. S., 1861, p. 137. 

S. berdmoreij Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. 3, XX, p. 279. (P an /S'. herdmwH 
f»n<4 Blyth.) 

Several skins were procured by Mr. Davison, and a specimen in spirit 
was collected by Mr. Limborg, of a species of striped squirrel difEering 
somewhat from the Museum specimens of N. herdmorei, but agreeing very 
well with Gray’s description of 8. mouhoti from Camboja.* The museum 
specimens of 8, herdmorei, said by Blythf to have been collected by him- 
self in Martaban :|;, have three broad black stripes along the back, w^hereas 
in the specimens before me there are no black stripes and no distinct darker 

* Especially with the second description quoted above from the * Annals and Maga- 
zine of Natural History In the original description the interspace between the pale 
lateral lines was said to be black, in the second account blackish, which accords bettor 
with Mr. Davison's specimens. The remark appended to the original description of 8, 
Mouhoti^ that it differs from most squirrels of the same sice by haviiig the three streaks 
on the upper part of the back, I understand to refer to the lateral bands, a dark one 
between two pale stripes, on the upper part of the side, not on the lower as in ff. viUatus 
and its allies. 

t Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. 106. 

X J. A. S. B., 1862, XXXI, p. 833. 
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band in the middle of the back, although there is a slight indication of ^ 
darkening in one specimen. In the original description of 8f» herd» 
morel* it was said to have an obscure pale central dorsal streak, flanked hj 
a blackish band, but in a subsequent descriptionf of an example sent from 
Moulmain the three black bands of the back were especially noticed. Sub- 
sequently S. mouhoti was described by Gray and then identified by the 
describer with S. berdmorei, an identification adopted by Blyth. J It is 
possible that the two forms pass into each other, but they look very difl!er- 
ont, and for the present I prefer retaining Gray’s name for the variety 
before me, of which the following is a description. 

The upper surface is yellowish brown, puncticulated, the hairs being black 
with two bufE rings. The fine woolly under- fur is dark slate-coloured at the 
base with buff tips. On each side of the back there are^ two longitudinal pale 
lines extending from the shoulder to the thigh, the upper narrow and well 
defined, the lower broader and less marked. Between the two an^ above 
the upper pale line, the fur is darker in some specimens, but apparently this 
is not constant. The sides below the lower pale lateral bands are greyish 
brown puncticulated. The lower parts throughout are white, sometimes 
tinged with buff. The tail hairs are light brown at the base, then black, 
then brown again, then black to near the tips, which are whitish. Whiskers 
black. The ears are rounded with very short hairs outside. 

The bare plants on the fiind feet extends further towards the heel than 
in the more typically arboreal squirrels, 8, earners, 8, atridorsallB and S, 
jphayrei, in which the bare portion ends about to i of an inch from the 
proximal extremity of the tarsus, whereas in 8, mouhoti it extends to the 
joint. The claws to6 in 8. mouhoti are rather less curved, and the p%^ on 
the feet appear more raised. 

The following are measurements in inches taken by Mr. Davison, before 
skinning, on two females, the first from Kaukaryit, the second from 
Myawadi, both east of Moulmain, and of the male preserved by Mr. Linu 
borg in spirit. 




19 

29 

8^ 

Length from nose to anus, 


. 7-3 

6-8 

6*4 

„ of tail from anus, 


. 58 

66 

6*4 

,, of hairs at end of tail, ... . 


. 2- 

2- 


Total 

161 

14*4 



* J. A. S. B., 1849, XVIII, Pt. 1, p. 608. 

t J. A. S. B., 1860, XXVIII, p. 418. 

t J. A. S. B., 1876, XLIV, Ft. 2, Extra number, p. 37. 
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1? 

29 

3^ 

Length of fore foot (without claws), 

... 0-88 

0*85 

0-85 

„ hind foot and tarsus (do.), 

... 1-53 

16 

165 

Height of ear outside, 

... 0-4i 

0-5 

035 

„ inside from orifice, 

... 0-8 

0-8 

0-66 


Bljth in his list of the Mammals of Burma, suggests that S, 
morei should perhaps more properly range as a species of Tamiae. In the 
specimen of S. mouhoti in spirit, obtained by Mr. Limborg, I cannot detect 
any cheek pouches. Unfortunately the skull of this specimen is too much 
injured to be extracted for measurement. 

The only specimens of this squirrel hitherto obtained are from the 
country east of Moulmain. Mr. Davison informs me that he has never 
seen either this or 8, herdmorei in Southern TenCtsserim. The latter is, 
however, reported with some doubt by Blyth from Mergui. 

u 

S. barbel. 

Blyth, J. A. S. B., XVI, p. 875, PI. XXXVI, fig. 3 ; XVIII, p. 603 ; XLIV, Pt. 2,. 
Extra number, p. 38. 

The following are the dimensions of three fre/jh specimens recorded by 
Mr. Davison : 1 and 3 from Kaukaryit on the Houngdarau river, 2 from 
Myawadi. 



l^ad. 

2;ad. 

39 

Length from nose to anus, 

.. 4-65 

4-6 

4-7 

„ of tail from anus, 

.. 6- 

4'9 

5- 

' „ of hairs at end of tail, 

.. 0 85 

1*5 

1* 

Total 

10-6 

110 

10-7 

Length of fore foot (without claws), 

,. 0-75 

0-7 

0-7 

„ hind foot and tarsus (do.), 

,. r 

112 

115 

Height of ear outside, 

. 04 

0-46 

0-45 

„ inside from orifice, 

. 058 

0-6 

0-6 


This species appears to be found throughout Tenasserim, extending 
south to Malacca. Specimens from Southern Tenasserim and from Malacca 
have much darker dorsal bands and shorter ear tufts than those from the 
neighbourhood of Moulmain. J udging from the specimens before me too, 
the southern form appears smaller, with a comparatively shorter tail, but 1 
have no fresh measurements. The original types came from Y6, about half 
way between Moulmain and Tavoy, and probably belonged to the Northern 
variety. 
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Fteromys oineraoeua. 

Blyth, J. A, S. B., XVI, p. 866 j XXVni, p. 276 ; XLTV, Pt. 2, Extra number, 
p. 36. 

• 

A fine female skin from Wimpong, 15 miles from Thatone, (west 
of the Salween) has the tip very little darker than the remainder of 
the tail, and is easily distinguished from P. oral of Southern India by its 
greyer colour, and by the lower parts being white. The following are the 
dimensions noted by Mr. Davison on the fresh specimen. 


in. 

Length from nose to^anus, 18’6 

„ of tail from anus, 22 ’6 

„ of hairs at end of tail, 8* 

• 

Total 44*0 

Length of fore foot (without claws), 2*4 

„ of hind foot and tarsus (do.,) 3* 

Height of ear outside, 1*6 

„ inside from orifice, 2* 


Bhiaomya castaneus. 

Blyth, J. A. S. B., XII, p, 1007 ; XLIV, Pt. 2, Extra number, p. 41. 

A specimen from Thatone in Mai*taban, west of the Salween river, and 
another from, I believe, the same neighbourhood, differ from Arakan and 
Pegu specimens by having a white spot in the middle of the forehead, as in 
some other species of the genus. As there appears no other distinction, 
and as the spot is evidently variable, being far more distinct in one speci- 
men before me than in another, 1 do not think this form is more than a 
variety. 


Mus robustulus. 

Blyth, J. A. S. B., XXVIII, p. 294 ; XLIV, Pt. 2, Extra number, p, 39. 

Specimens in spirit from near Maulmain collected by Mr. Limborg do 
not appear to me distinct from the common tree rat of lower Bengal, 
M. n^escem of Blyth and Jerdon, but not, 1 think, of Gray, as in the ortgU 
nal description by the latter the tail is said to be shorter than the body, 
whereas in both the Bengal and Burmese rats the tail exceeds the head and 
body in length. 1 can see no difference in the skulls of the Bengal and 
nasserim rats. 

22 
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M 

Unoulata. 

Tragnlus napu. 

Mosehua napu^ Raffles, linn. Trans. XIII, p. 262. 

Tragulus napu, A. Milne-Edwards, Ann. Sc. Rat. Ser.*5, II, 1864, pp. 106, 158, PI. 
II, fig. 2 ; — Blyth, J. A. S. B., XLIV, 1875, Ft. 2, Extra number, p. 44 ; F. Z. S., 
1864, p. 483. 

T, fuaeatua, Blyth, J. A. S. B., XXVII, 1858, p. 278. 

T, javauicua, Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mud. As. Soc., p. 155, nec Fallas. 

As was suggested by Blyth in his remarks on Tragulus Jcanchil, the 
larger form of chevrotain is also found in Southern Tenasserim, Mr. Davi- 
son having procured an adult and a young animal from Bankasun. Owing 
to the extreme confusion which formerly prevailed as to the synonymy of 
the Traguli, the nomenclature and distribution of the different species can- 
not be said yet to be rightly determined in all^cases, but it is clear that 
two distinct forms arc found in the Tenasserim provinces and these forms 
appear to be the T kanchil and T napu of A. Milne-Ed wards* monograph 
of the TraguUdiB in the * Annales des Sciences Naturelles*, as has already 
been pointed out by Mr. Blyth. 

The most striking differences between the two species are, — first, size ; 
T, napu being probably thrice the weight of T kanchil ; — second, the much 
stouter limbs of the former ; the length of the tarsus and hind foot in two 
specimens before me of T. napu and T kanchil respectively being 5 85 and 
4'8, whilst the circumference of each tarsus in the middle is 1*3 and 0 85 ; 
— and, third, colouration, especially below. There is but little difference 
above ; both are brown, becoming paler and greyer on the sides, but the 
dark line from the nape down the back of the neck is much more distinct 
in T, kanchil. The colouration of the throat and belly, however, is very 
different ; in T napu there are five white stripes on the throat, one longitu- 
dinal in the middle, and two oblique stripes on each side, the upper lateral 
band being much shorter than the lower. In the adult skin from Tenasse- 
rim all these bands unite in front, but not in the young specimen, in which 
the median stripe is separated from the others, as described by Milne- 
Edwards. The interspaces between the white bands are dark brown, darker 
than the sides of the neck, but this appears sometimes to be.the case in T 
kanchil also. The abdomen in adult T. napu is mostly white, the breast 
and the space between the thighs purer white than the rest ; in the young 
all the middle poi*tion of the abdomen between the broad white breast and 
the narrower white groin is smokey brown ; in both there is a rudimentary 
dark median band, not nearly so distinct as in T. kanchil. 

In T. kanchil there are but three white stripes on the throat, the 
median line being sometimes entirely distinct from the two broad and long 
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oblique lateral stripes, sometimes coalescing with them in^front ; the abdo« 
men is pale rufous and white in patches, the centre of the anterior portion 
and the sides of the posterior portion being white, and the remainder rufous, 
but the proportion of the two colours varies ; there is, however, a well 
marked dark median line along the anterior half beginning from the dark 
transverse band on the breast. 

In both species the rump is rufous, and the tail brown above, white 
below and at the tip. All the differences noticed, except the number of 
white stripes on the throat, have already been pointed out by Blyth, 


XI. — List q/^Hymenoptera#o5/rtintf£? hy Mb. Ossian Limibobg eazt of 
Maulrmin^ Tenasserim Provinces, during the months of December 1876, 
January, March and April 1877, with descriptions of new species : — hy 
FBEDERrCK Smith, Biological Department, British Museum* (Com- 
municated hy J. Wood-Mason.) 

(lleccived 30th August, 187^.) 

Scoliadse. 

1. Elis lindeni, St. Fargeau, Ilym. Ill, 500. 

2. Liacos analis, Fabr. 


^ Fompilidse. 

3. POMPILUS PEEEGBINUS, Smith. 

4. POMPILUS VITIOSUS, n, sp. 

Male. Ferruginous : the thorax with black markings, and the abdo- 
men fusco-ferruginous towards the apex. The antennae fuscous above ; the 
eyes and tips of the mandibles black , the front, before the antennae, pale 
reddish yellow. The mesothorax with a black longitudinal stripe on each 
side ; the thorax at the sides and beneath paler than the disk, and with a 
golden lustre ; the pectus black ; wings fusco-hyaline. The extreme base 
of the abdomen black ; the first, second and third segments with their apical 
margins fusco ferruginous, the following segments entirely so. 

Length 6^ lines. 


Sphegidse. 

5. Ammophila niobipes. Smith, Gat. Hym. Ins., Ft. 17, p. 215. > 

6. Chlobion lobatum, Fabr., Ent. Syst., II, p. 206. 
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BembioideB. 

7. Bembex posbobius, n. sp. 

Female. Black, with lacteous fascisB and markings above, the legs 
faintly yellow. The clypeus, labmm, mandibles, the scape in front, a 
narrow line at the inner orbits of the eyes, and -a broad one behind, not 
extending to their summit, white, faintly yellow behind the eyes ; the tips 
of the mandibles, and a transverse spot at the base of the clypeus, black ; 
the vertex with a downy white pubescence. Thorax smooth and shining 
above, and very finely punctured ; the margin of the prothorax, a line over 
the tegulae, uniting with a curved one on the hinder margin of the scutel* 
lum, a narrow transverse one on the post-scutellum, a curved transverse one 
on the metathorax, and its posterior lateral angles, lacteous ; the sides of 
the thorax and the legs more or less faintly yelloirish ; the coxae and femo- 
ra with black markings ,* the claw-joint of the tarsi fuscous ; wings hyaline, 
the nervures fusco-ferruginous. The segmental of the abdomen with broad 
lacteous fasciae a little before the apical margins of the segments ; the 
fasciae with their anterior margins emarginate laterally ; black beneath, 
with the lateral posterior angles lacteous. 

Length lines. 

Eumenidee. 

8. Eumeneb abcuatas, Fabr., Ent. Syst., II, p. 276. 

Vespidse. 

9. PoLTBiA bumatbensis, Sauss. 

10. P. OBiEin?ALi8, Sauss., Mon. Gu^pes Soc., p. 208. 

Poneridse. 

11. Dtacamma scalfatrvm. Smith, Cat. Hym. Ins., Form., p. 84. 

Apidse. 

12. Megacuile dimidiata. Smith, Cat. Hym. Ins., Apidae, Pt. I, 
p. 174. 

Id. Xtlocopa latifeb, Drury, lUust. Exot. Ins., II, p. 98. 

14. X iGSTUAN’B, Linn., Syst. Nat., 1, p. 901. 

16. X. COLLABIB, St. Farg., Hym. II, p. 189. 

16. X. AMETHYSTiiTA, Latr., Ins. Ill, p. 875. 

17. Bombus eximiijs, Smith, Cat. Hym. Ins., Apidae, II, p. 408. ^ 

18. Bombits montivagus, n. sp. $. 

Black ; head elongate, the clypeus shining and finely punctured ; the 
pubescence black. Thorax with rufo-fulvous pubescence above, and with 
black on the disk ; the posterior tibiae and tarsi obscurely ferruginous, 
palest beneath ; the tarsi with ferruginous pubescence within ; wings dark 
brown with a purple and violet iridescence in certain lights ; the tegulse 
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obscurely rufo-piceous. Abdomen : the basal segment with bright yellow 
pubescence, on the second and third it is black, and on the following seg- 
ments it is bright ferruginous ; beneath, obscurely ferruginous, and the 
segments fringed with rufo-fulvous pubescence. 

Length 9^ lines. 

Hah. Moolaiyet. Alt. 3-6000 ft. 

19. Apis indica, Fabr., Ent. Syst., Supp. p. 274. 

20. Apts ploeea, Fabr., Ent. Sysfc., II, p. 341. 

21. Tbtgona tebminata, n. sp. 

Worker. Black : head and thorax semiopaque, abdomen smooth and 
shining. The anterior margin of the clypeus, the labrum, mandibles, and 
basal half of the scape in front, pale ferruginous ; the apical joint of the 
flagellum pale. The margins of the mesothorax pale ferruginous ; the 
scutellum fringed with short fulvous pubescence, the tarsi, except the basal 
joints, ferruginous ; wings hyaline and iridescent, the nervures and tegu- 
Ise testaceous. The base and apex of the abdomen rufo-testaceous, the 
former with two black spots ; beneath pale rufo-tcstaceous. 

Length 2i lines. 


XII . — Preliminary diagnoses of new Coleopterous Insects belonging to the 
families Dytlscidae, Staphylinidse, and Scarabaeidse obtained by the late 
Db. F. Stoliczea during the 2nd mission to Yarkand under SlB 
Douglas Fobstth. — By D. Shabp. 

DYTISCIDiE. 

1. Agabus diohrous. 

A. oblongo-omliSy nitiduSy subtus nigery supra testaceus, vertice nigro, 
rufo-himaculatOy antennis pedibusque iestaceisy femoribus in medio late nu 
gris ; scutello fusco s elytris apicem versus vix fusco-nebulosis. Long. 8 
mm., lat. 4 mm. 

Hab. a single male individual found on the road across the P4mir 
from Sarikol to Panjah. 


2. Ilybiiis oinctuB. 

I. ovaliSy angustulusy parum convexuSy suhtus ferruginous ; supra fus-^ 
eo-aneusy prothoraeis elytrorwnque Uteribus late testaee%%i subnitiduSySui* 
iilissime retieulatus. Long. Si mm.^ lat. vix 4^ mm. 

Hab. Tangihiss&r. 
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STAPHYLTNIDiE. 

1. Tachinua atoliczkea. 

T. parvulm, suh-depressm, niger^ elgtris castaneii vel piceo-castaneisy 
antennis pedihmgue sordide testaceis ; prothoraoe fere impunctatOy elgtris 
parce punctatisy obsolete strigosulisy ahdomine sat crehre sub-obsolete punc- 
tata. Long. 6 mm., lat. If mm. 

Hab. On the road across the Pamir from Sarikol to Panjah. 

2. Fhilonthus stoliczkee. 

P. rubido, Er. similis et qffinis : angustiiluSy sub-par alleltiSy nigery elgtris 
rujlsy antennis fuse is y basi cum pedihus testaceiSy abdominis segment is fer- 
rugineo-marginaiis ; thorace angustuloy suhparallelOy serie discoidali punc- 
tarum 5, et punciis lateralihus sat numerosisy elgtris rufis basi summo paullo 
obscuriorey crehreyfere fort iter punctat is ; abdcHnine densOy cegualiter subti- 
Uterque punctatOy opaco. Long. 5 mm. 

Hab. Yarkand. 


3. Philonthus pamirensia. 

JSx, affinitate Staph, tenuis, Fabr. AngustuluSy hand parallelusy nigery 
elgtris rufisy antennis pedibusque poster ioribus f usds, illarum basi pedihus- 
que anterioribus testaceis ; ahdomine subtiliter punctata. Long. 6 mm. 

Hab. On the road across the Pamir from Sarikol to Panjah. 

SCARABiEIDiE. 

1. OnthophaguB concolor. 

0. nigery fere nuduSy supra opacuSy subtus sat nitidus ; prothoraoe 
peropacOy par dm subtil iter punctat Oy lateribus ad angulos anteriores eoi- 
denter sinuatis ; elgtris subtiliter striatisy interstitiis parcius et subtiliter 
punctatiSy punctis haud perspicue setigeris. Long. 7 — 9 mm. 

Masc. Oapite vertice medio breviter tuberculatOy prothorace fere mutico. 

Fern. Capita medio lined curvatd sat elevatdy vertice medio lamind ele- 
vatd (ad apicemplm minusve emarginatd) brevissimd. 

Hab. Sind valley, Kashmir ; and Murree, Fanjab hills. 

2. Aphodius soger. 

A. Scarabssi granarii, Lin. similis ; ohlonguSy leviter eonvexuSy nitidusy 
nigery elgtris piceis vel fere nigris, pedihus rufiSy clgpeo medio emarginatOy 
fronts fere mutied : prothorace subtiliter punctatOy versus, latera punctis 
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majorihtM crelrihus^ marginehasali integro^ angulia poBteriarihus iinuatU ; 
elytris vixaultiliter Btriatisy BiriiB indiBtincte crenatis, 7® et 8® ante apicem 
conjunctiB, humeriB longiuB ciliatiB. Long. 5 — mm., lat. 2^ mm. 

Has. Two small specimens were found at Yangihissar ; of some 
others the exact locality is not recorded. 


3. Aphodius kashmirensis. 

A. niger^ nitidus^ sat convexuB^ pedihm mfo-piceis, anienniB rufis^ 
clavd fused ; clypeo anterius emarginatOt et utrinque Buhacute praminu-- 
lo ; prothorace punctis magnis profimdis sat numerosis, aliisque minutie^ 
margine hftsali distincto^ snlculo ante eum crenulato, elytris fort iter crenato^ 
striatis, interstitiis suhHilissime sparsim punctai la. 

Long. 6 — 6J mm., lat. 3J mm. 

Hab. Dras, Kargil £^d Lch, in Ladak. 


4. Aphodius tenuimanus. 

A. Aphodii melanosticti, Er, persimilis ; ohlongusy suheonvexm^ niti* 
dus, infuscato testaceus, capife thoraceque nigris^ hoe laterihus testaceis ; 
elyMs lufeis, maculis dorsal ihus 4 vel 5, sirigdque suhlaterali nigris^ pedu 
hus metasiernoqVfC medio testaceis ; f rente medio vix tuherculato ; tihiie 
anterioribus tenuihus, inius conspicue ciliatis. Long 5 — 6 mm. 

The exact locality where Dr. Stoliezka procured the specimens is 
unknown. 


6. Geotrupes kashmirensis. 

G. Geotrupis stercorarii (Ilaroldi) persimilis^ sed elytris longiorihus ; 
ollongo-ovaliSy supra viridescente-niger, nitidus, suhtus purpureus^ fulvo^^^ 
puhescens ; antennis piceo-rujis ; mandihulis extus rotundatis^ ad apicem 
leviter unisinuatis ; elytris striis 14, minus distinete punetatis ; ahdo^ 
mine etiam in medio punctatOy sed illo minus puhescente ; tihiarum postioarum 
carind tertid (ah apice) omnino carente. Long. 24 mm., lat. 13 mm. 

Hab. Dras, Kargil or Leh, two individuals. 

6. Hoplia oonoolor. 

II. ohlongay sat elongatUy ferrugineUy squamuUs pallide griseisy magnis^ 
fere <equalUer vestita ; tarsorum posticorum mguiculo mutido. Long. 8 
mm., lat. 4i mm. 

Hab. Kugi&r. 
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7. Serioa Isetioula. 

S. olovata, convexa^ nitidula^ tantim ahdomine opaeo^ hrmneo-fer^ 
ruginea ; prothorace fortiter punctato, elytris seriatim punctatis, seriehus 
leviter depressis, interstitiis planis^ tantum juxta series punctatis ; antennis 
10~articulatis,flahelli articulo primo apice enuirginato. Long. Si mm., 
lat. 4 mm. 

Locality not recorded. 


8. Laohnosterna stridiilans.* 

L. testacea, copitCj thorace scutelloque fere ferrugineis^ supra opaca^ 
opalescens, suhtus ahdomine inflate nitidOy pecthre minus dense villoso ; 
capite hreciy fortiter punctato ; prothorace sparsim punctate fortiter trans^ 
versOy margine laterali integrOy sinuate y angulisposteriorihus ohtusis ; ely* 
iris sat erehre parum profunde punctatis. Long. ISy mm., lat. 8 mm,. 

Has. Murree, a single individual. * 


9. Laohnosterna stoliczkse. 

L. ohlongoy piceOy nitiduy pectore prosternoque griseo^villosis ; capite 
hand parvoy clypeo fortiter reflexo-marginatOy anterius vix emarginato ; 
prothorace laterihus rotundatis, anterius guam posterius magis angustatOy 
crehrim punctatOy angulis posteriorihus ohtusisy margine laterali serrate ; 
elytris crehrius fortiter punctatisy areis longitudimlihus parcius punctatiSy 
haud argute elevatis. Long. 15 — 16 mm., lat. 8 mm. 

Had. Murree. 

* I am acquainted with only one other species closely allied to this, it is as yet 
^undescrihed and is labelled in my collection Ancylonycka pulvinosay Rcichei India her 
it has the some appearance as Z. stridulansy and lias, like it, the epipleural line finely 
crenulate, but it differs considerably in the structure of the antennm and of the claws ; 
in Laehnoaterna ttridulanSy the flabellum of the antenna is raider long, and composed of 
five Joints, the first is, however, very short, not half the length of the second, which 
itself is a good deal shorter than the three following ones ; the claws are divided into 
two rather divergent portions of equal length. In the undescribed Beicheian species 
the flabellum is short and composed only of three joints, and the claws of the feet are 
strongly dentate in the middle.* 

I add a short diagnosis of this insect. 

Lachnostebna puLvufOBA, n. sp. FerrugineOy elytrU dilutiarihusy supra opaeay 
spaleaeeniy aubtus abdotnins injlaio, msdio niiidoy peetore parcius villoao ; capite breei denes 
ruyoso-punetato ; prothorace spartim pmetatOy pmetia in ntaryine anteriori magniSy fortiter 
tranaveraoy lateribua valds ainuatisy in medio pcrdilataticy angulis poatsrioribua valde ohtusis^ 
margine laterali aubcrenulato ; elytris sat erebre subtilitcr punctatis^ Long. 16 mjn» 
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10. Bhizotrogus bilobufl. 

11 . antennis ; oblongua^ colore variabilisy ferrug%n$U9 

vel piceuSy subopacus, prothorace in medio sapius nitido, ad latera alhido- 
pruinoso ; clypeo in medio prof unde emarginato ; prothoracis lateribuB 
antcriuB crenulatia ; elytris indietincte et inegualiter punctatiSy laterihw 
dense ciliatis ; pygidio ventregue pminosis ; pectore prostemoque dense 
villosis. 

Long. 17 J — 20 mm., lat. 9 — 10 mm. 

llAJj. Yangihiss^r and Kugiar, Eastern Turkestan. 

11. Anomala stoliczkse. 

(Genus CallistethuSy Llaiicd.) A. ovatUy Qiiinus coneexa, loitissime viru 
diSj nilidisHima ; elytris snbopacisy antennis nigris ; capite thoraesque lafvi~ 
gatis ; elytris seriehiis du^licatis punctoruni tribuSy et inter cas sat crehre 
punctatis. Long 12^ mm., lat. mm. 

ir.in. A single individual was found at Murrec. 

12. Adorotus nudiiisculus. 

A. tcstaceusy clypeo ferrugineoyfronlefuscity nitidulfiy parcim breoissi- 
mcque sciosus ; prothorace fortiter punctatOy latcribm subcrenulatisy angu~ 
lis postcrioribus omnlno rotundatis j elytris obsolete coslat is, for titer punc^ 
tat is. 

Long. 9.\ mm., lat. 5-} mm. 

llAJi. Jlielum valley, a single individual, 

13. Adoretus Bimplex. 

A. angusfuJus, parallchis, sat elongntus, dvnsius alhido-setosuSy subopa- 
CHS, sub t us parciuA setosusj nit Id us ; clypeo rotundutoy in medio alte reflexo ; 
prothorace basi ceiiualitcr et tenuiter margimitOyauguUs poster ioribus rotun^^ 
datis ; elytris obsolctissime costatis, crebius punctutis. 

Long. ]0 mm., lat. lA nun. 

llAii. JLeluiu valley. 


14. Fentodon truncatus. 

r. nigro-piccuSy nitidusy capite anterius truncaiOy angulis inter se die* 
tiintibusy tuberculo longitudinali acuto, fronte in medio tuberculis dmhm 
minutis ; prothorace fortiter pumtatoy basi ad anyuhs posteriores tenuiter 
marginato. Elytris sat crebre hand profunde punctatiSy seriebus duplieatU 
haud distinctis. Long. 19—20 mm., lat. 12 mm. 

llAJi, Kugidr. Two individuals, which are no doubt both males. 
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16. Fentodon pumilus. 

F. niyro-piceus, nitiduSy capite anterim "iruneato, angulis inter se dis* 
tamUid^^y tuherculo longitudinali acutOy fronte in medio tuherculis duohus 
minutis ; proihoraoe fortiter pmctatOy hasi ad angulos posteriores tenuiter 
marginato ; elytris fere denscy suhrugulose punctatiSy seriehus duplicatis 
hand distinctis. 

Long. 14-J — 15^ mm., lat. 9 — 10. 

Has. Kugiar. 
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